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PREFACE- 


The  merits  of  Dr.  Brown  were  of  too  con- 
spicuous a  nature  not  to  excite  an  interest 
respecting  his  private  character ;  and,  upon 
his  lamented  death,  though  it  was  general- 
ly known  that  his  peaceful  history  could 
afford  few  materials  for  biography,  there 
was  a  very  general  desire  that  a  memorial 
should  be  traced  of  his  virtues  and  his 
genius.  While  there  were  many  distin- 
guished individuals,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  him  by  the  ties  of  friendship, 
who  could  have  brought  to  this  office  the 
splendour  of  talents  congenial  to  his  own, 
it  has,  by  circumstances  which  <it  is  un- 
necessary to  mention,  devolved  upon  one 
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who  can  pretend  to  scarcely  any  other  qua- 
lification for  it  but  great  devotion  to  the 
subject.  I  may  be  allowed,  however,  to 
state,  that  it  is  an  honour  to  which  I  did 
not  aspire,  and  which  I  would  have  willing- 
ly declined,  had  the  request  to  undertake 
it  been  of  a  nature  that  allowed  me  to  con- 
sult my  own  feelings  only. 

In  a  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Brown,  I  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  his  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting.  I  was  aided  also  by 
information  most  liberally  supplied  by  his 
relatives,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  care  of 
his  manuscripts.  Indeed  the  facilities  they 
afforded,  and  the  confidence  they  reposed 
in  me,  rendered  my  labours  agreeable  and 
comparatively  easy.  I  derived  particular 
advantage  from  a  letter  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  written  by  his  sister. 
Miss  Brown,  whose  lamented  death  pre- 
vents me  from  having  the  gratification  of 
making  a  public  acknowledgment  to  her 
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along  with  her  sisters  who  survive,  of  the 
many  obligations  under  which  I  have  been 
laid  by  their  friendship.  For  the  valuable 
assistance  afforded  me  by  many  of  the 
other  relatives  and  friends  of  Dr.  Brown, 
I  have  to  return  my  warmest  thanks. 

In  the  account  of  Dr.  Brown's  philoso^ 
phical  works,  my  object  has  been,  not  to 
give  an  outline  of  all  his  doctrines,  but 
rather  to  seize  upon  those  principles  by 
which  his  writings  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  preceding  philosophers,  and  the 
discovery  of  which  will  constitute  an  era 
in  the  history  of  metaphysical  science. 
While  I  entirely  coincide  in  the  leading 
tenets  of  his  system,  there  are  a  few  sub- 
ordinate points  with  which  I  do  not  alto- 
gether agree ;  and,  in  these  instances,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  state  the  grounds  up- 
on which  I  differ  from  him,  with  that  re- 
spectful freedom  which  is  sanctioned  by 
his  own  example. 

In  my  delineation  of  Dr.  Brown's  cha- 
racter, I  am  well  aware  of  many  defici- 
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encies,  and  must  therefore  entreat  those 
who  may  honour  the  following  work  with 
their  perusal,  to  keep  in  mind  the  words 
of  Cicero  upon  an  occasion  somewhat  si- 
milar.— Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrumj  cum 
lihros  Platonis  mirabiliter  scripios  legit,  in 
quibus  omnibus  fere  Socrates  exprimitur,  non, 
quanquam  ilia  scripta  sunt  divinitus,  tamen 
majus  quiddam  de  illo,  de  quo  scripta  sunt, 
suspicatur.  Quod  item  nos postulamus . .  .a  cce- 
terisy  qui  hcec  in  manus  sument,  ut  majus  quid-- 
dam  de  L.  Crasso,  quam  quantum  a  nobis  ex- 
primetur,  suspicentur.* 

*  De  Oratore,  lib*  ilL  eap.  4>. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIBTH   AND   EDUCATION. 

Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister 
of  Kirkmabreck,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  of  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  John 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Wigton. 

The  famUy  of  the  Browns  from  whom  he  was 
descended  by  the  father  were  remarkable  for  great 
cheerfulness  and  benevolence  of  temper.  Their 
charities  are  still  remembered  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  they  resided ;  and  a  cave  is  shown 
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2  LIFE  OF  DR.  BROWN. 

where,  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  Charles 
II.,  they  used  every  night  to  leave  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  a  party  of  the  covenanters.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  maternal  ancestors  appear 
in  the  histories  of  the  persecution,  in  the  number 
of  those  who  were  banished  from  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of  their  adherence  to  the  covenant.  * 

His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Kirk- 
mabreck  and  Kirkdale  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  He  died,  ia  175S,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  ministry  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
beloved  and  respected  in  his  parish.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  charge  by  his  youngest  son,  Dr. 
Brown's  father,  a  man  of  great  modesty  and 
worth,  who  applied  himself  zealously  and  con- 
scientiously to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  The  time  that  was  not  reqiured 
by  his  parish  or  his  family  he  devoted  to  letters 
and  philosophy — ^the  only  relaxation  in  which  he 
thought  it  suitable  for  a  clergjonan  to  indulge. 
His  wife  was  of  a  temper  congenial  to  his  own. 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, of  singular  elegance  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, and  exemplary  in  her  devotion  to  domestic 
duties.  They  had  a  femily  of  thirteen  children. 
Dr.  Brown  was  the  youngest. 

•  Sec  Note  A. 
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He  waa  horn  at  the  manse  of  Kirkmabreck,  on 
the  9th  day  of  January  1778.  He  was  a  stout 
healthy  child,  with  a  remarkably  pleasing  ex*- 
pression  of  countenance.  From  infancy  he  had 
a  great  love  of  music.  His  mother  used  to  lull 
him  asleep  with  ihe  flowers  qf  the  Jbreat — 
a  tune  for  which  he  ever  after  retained  a  great 
partiality,  as  he  never  heard  it  without  thinking 
of  her. 

His  father's  health  had  long  been  very  delicate, 
and  for  several  months  before  his  death,  he  felt 
that  the  separation  between  him  and  his  family 
was  fast  approaching.   This  led  him  to  view  them 
with  an  increasing  interest ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  his 
youngest  son.     When  he  saw  his  wife  looking 
sad,  he  would  pat  the  child's  head,  and  say,  ^^  Re- 
member that  X  have  told  you,  that  this  little  fel- 
low will  be  a  blessing  to  you  when  I  am  gone." 
This  prediction  reoeived  a  fulfilment  far  beyond 
what  Mr.  Brown  could  have  anticipated.  At  this 
early  period,  the  promise  of  his  son's  genius 
was  only  beginning,  if  it  could  be  said  to  be  be-! 
ginning  to  open ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
even  parental  partiality  could  look  forward  to 
that  eminence  which  Mrs.  Brown  was  spaiied  to 
witnees,  or  to  that  devotion  of  heart  to  her  which 
formed'  so  striking  a  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  cha- 
racter, and  which,  admirably  though  she  was 
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qualified  for  appreciating  the  efforts  of  his  talents^ 
was  felt  by  her,  more  than  the  pride  of  his  genius 
or  his  success  in  life,  to  make  him  a  blessing  to 
her  when  her  husband  was  no  more.  The  anec- 
dote was  not  forgotten  hy  Mrs.  Brown;  and 
when  her  son  was  paying  her  some  of  those  little 
pleasing  attentions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  showing,  she  would  at  times  mention  it  to 
him.  It  may  be  believed  that  he  never  heard  it 
unmoved. — Mr.  Brown  died  on  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, whither  he  had  been  recommended  to  go 
for  medical  advice.  His  widow  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  manse  about  a  year  after  his  death, 
when  she  removed  with  her  family  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Brown  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education.  The  activity  of  his 
mind  made  him  feel  altogether  unhappy  that  he 
was  not  able  to  read ;  and  he  gave  his  mother  no 
rest  till  she  began  to  teach  him.  This  was  be- 
fore he  was  three  years  old.  In  the  first  lesson, 
he  learned  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Every 
succeeding  step  was  equally  remarkable ;  and  be- 
fore he  was  four  he  could  read  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner  any  book  he  met  with. 

The  Bible  was  his  class-book ;  and  I  have  much 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  add  his  testimony  to 
that  of  many  other  great  men  to  its  excellence  in 
this  respect.     Independently  of  its  influence  in  a 
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moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  which  he  was 
always  abundantly  ready  to  acknowledge,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  many  simple  and  beautiful 
narratives  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  render  it 
invaluable  as  an  elementary  book  of  instruction. 

He  was  soon  familiar  with  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  inquiry  re- 
specting it  far  above  his  years.  An  anecdote 
that  is  related  of  him  about  this  period  is  suf- 
ficiently illustrative  of  this.  At  the  same  time, 
wh^i  I  mention  that  it  happened  when  he  was 
between  four  and  five,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  reader,  that  I  do  not  state  it  without  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  truth. — ^A  lady 
one  day  entering  into  his  mother's  parlour,  found 
him  alone,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  a  large  fa- 
mily Bible  on  his  knee,  which  he  was  dividing 
into  different  parts  with  one  of  his  hands.  She 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  preach,  as  she  saw 
he  was  looking  for  a  text.  "  No,"  said  he ; 
"  I  am  only  ivishing  to  see  what  the  Evan- 
gelists differ  in;  for  they  do  not  all  give  the 
same  account  of  Christ" 

His  curiosity  was  not  confined  to  his  class- 
book;  nor  did  he  think  he  had  done  enough 
when  he  prepared  all  that  his  mother  prescribed. 
From  the  moment  he  was  able  to  read,  books  be- 
came his  passion ;  and  he  perused  every  thing  he 
could  lay  hold  of.  During  a  very  dangerous  ill- 
ness with  which  he  was  seized  before  he  was  five. 
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his  friends  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  him 
to  remain  at  rest.  Fortunately  an  immense  vo- 
lume of  old  ballads  was  procured  for  him ;  and 
with  them  he  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he 
continued  quietly  in  bed  till  he  had  got  the  greater 
part  of  them  by  heart.  Though  nothing  could  be 
more  different  from  his  own  style  of  composition, 
he  always  retained  a  great  love  for  ballads.  In 
the  preface  to  his  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  he  has 
pointed  out,  with  much  delicacy  of  criticism,  the 
advantages  of  this  species  of  writing,  from  the 
vivid  abruptness  of  its  transitions,  and  the  gra- 
phic fidelity  of  its  pictures,  and  the  great  charm 
that  the  legendary  romance  derives  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  feelings  of  early  years  in  the 
romantic  literature  and  traditionary  lore  of  the 
nursery. 

Every  thing  relating  to  Bruce  and  Wallace  he 
read  with  the  most  intense  delight ;  and  he  took 
such  an  interest  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  as  to  get 
the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart.  The  powers  of  his 
memory  were  always  very  great.  He  remember- 
ed, almost  without  an  effort,  any  passage  that 
interested  him ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasmres  to  recite  what  he  had  thus  learned. 
There  was  a  retired  walk  in  his  mother's  garden 
to  which  he  often  betook  himself,  and  where  he 
was  heard  declaiming  aloud  with  great  energy 
his  favourite  passages.  . 
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iiools  in  Edinburgh. 
irely  of  a  domestic 
IS  only  tutor.     Like 
I  be  with  those  who 
t  hcrto  his  chief  com- 
.  who  remember  him 
\  eetness  of  temper.    1 1 
lie  had  been  unjustly 
!  he  slightest  anger ;  and 
I  with  him  to  ask  par- 
lie  might  have  commit- 
lo  be  a  great  mistake  in 
ild  acknowledge  its  fault 
iioment  its  mind  was  filled 
(Count  of  the  punishment 
.  in  many  cases,  might  have 
at  it  could  not  help,  or  did 
And  even  when  the  punish- 
.  the  little  culprit,  at  the  mo- 
•    ,   would   be  apt   to    think   it 
'jflence. — ^A  bad  boy,  or  at  least 
tie  strength  of  mind,  would,  he 
most  ready  to  make  submissions. 
.  ug  these  circiunstances  in  this  early 
Brown's  history,  I  would  not  wish 
lered  as  attaching  any  very  extraor- 
jrtance  to  them ; — neither  do  I  conceive 
ought  to  be  entirely  overlooked.     To 
ao  make  the  varieties  of  genius  a  subject 
irvation,  it  is  interesting  to  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  marking  it  in  its  earliest  appearances. 
And  though  nothing  would  be  more  rash,  than  to 
consider  those  indications,  which  make  every  smart 
child  be  looked  upon  as  a  little  wonder  by  the 
partial  circle  of  which  he  is  the  idol,  as  sure  prog- 
nostics of  future  greatness,  yet  the  manifestations 
of  mind  in  youth,  and  almost  even  in  infancy,  of- 
ten afford  a  key  to  the  secret  and  real  tendencies 
of  the  character.  The  case  of  Dr.  Brown  af- 
fords an  additional  comfirmation  of  the  remark, 
that  where  activity  of  intellect  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing are  the  predominant  characteristics,  there  will 
always  be  early  indications  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  his  seventh  year  he  was  re- 
moved to  London,  under  the  protection  of  his 
maternal  uncle.  Captain  Smith,  of  the  37th  regi- 
ment, who,  having  formerly  acted  as  secretary 
and  paymaster-general  to  the  provincial  forces 
under  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  had  retired  from  the 
service,  and  was  now  resident  in  the  metropolis. 
Captain  Smith  placed  him  at  first  in  a  school  at 
CamberwelL  There,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
little  prodigy  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge ; 
and  his  temper  was  so  cheerful,  that  he  went  by 
the  name  of  the  little  laugher.  He  remained  at 
this  school  only  a  single  year ;  his  uncle  having 
removed  him  from  it,  upon  learning  that  it  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  boys  from  Scotiaud — 
a  circumstance  which  he  was  afraid  might  pre- 
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vent  him  firom  getting  so  speedily  rid  of  the  Scotch 
accent.  Soon  after  he  left  this  school,  a  young 
clergyman^  a  brother  of  his  master's,  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Thomson,  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  sisters,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  London ; — ^in  speaking  of 
his  yoimg  pupil,  he  was  affected  to  the  shedding 
of  tears,  and  said  he  could  not  help  envying  the 
man  who  should  have  the  honour  of  teaching 
such  a  boy. 

The  next  school  in  which  he  was  placed  was  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  remained  several  years.  It 
was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  promise  of  his 
genius  for  poetry.  The  death  of  Charles  I*  hav- 
ing been  given  as  a  theme,  the  master  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  copy  of  verses,  that  he  imme- 
diately presented  him  with  a  very  flattering  re- 
ward ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  showed  him  a 
magazine  with  his  production  in  it  To  see  any 
thing  of  his  own  in  print,  was  what,  at  this'  ten- 
der age,  he  had  never  once  formed  an  idea  of ; 
and  he  never  read  any  of  his  works  with  half  the 
pride  and  pleasure  that  he  did  this  little  poem. 

As  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  classics  at 
this  school  than  corresponded  with  his  uncle's 
ideas,  he  resolved — ^not  very  wisely  perhaps — to 
place  him  elsewhere.  It  was  a  regulation,  that 
when  a  boy  had  been  once  removed  from  it  to 
another,  he  should  not  again  be  received.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  however,  a  round  robin^ 
signed  by  the  whole  school,  was  sent  to  the  mas- 
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ter,  beting  him  to  take  back  Tom  JBrawn,  should 
he  wish  to  return ;  and  another  was  sent  to  him- 
self, entreating  him  to  oome  back  to  them.  But 
to  this  his  uncle  refused  to  consent,  and  placed 
him  in  a  sdiool  at  Bromley. 

As  he  was  farther  advanced  than  the  rest  of  the 
hoj8,  his  progress  in  dassicai  learning,  during 
the  two  years  he  continued  at  Bromley,  was  not 
great.  From  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  how- 
eva*,  and  the  delightful  walks  in  which  the 
scholars  were  indulged^  he  looked  back  to  the  time 
that  he  spent  there  with  as  much  pleasure  as  to 
any  other  period  during  his  eduoation  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  last  school  he  attended  was  at  Kensington^ 
under  Dr.  Thomson.  He  left  it  before  he  had 
reached  his  eiixteenth  year. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  distinguished,  not 
mor^  for  his  talents  than  for  his  amiable  dispo- 
sitions. At  some  of  the  sdhoob  which  he  attend- 
ed, there  was  a  public  recitation  previous  to  the 
holidays.  His  appearance  was  so  engaging,  that 
many  of  the  relations  of  the  other  children 
used  to  crowd  around  him,  and  entreat  him  to  ac- 
company them,  thinking  that,  as  he  was  frcnn 
Scotland,  he  might  otherwise  have  to  remain  at 
school. 

At  some  of  the  above  seminaries  he  met  with 
individuals  of  considerable  distinction.  The  late 
£<aii  Cowper,  with  his  brothers,  were  his  class- 
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fellows  at  Kensington ;  and  at  Chiswick,  among 
others,  the  present  Sir  John  Copley,  attomey«g». 
neral  of  England*     Daring  the  time  he  was  at 
sckoc^  he  formed  many  friendships,  which  con- 
tinued tin  the  end  of  his  life.  At  Kew,  where 
his  imde  resided,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  the  Grahams,— another  and.  sis- 
ters of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  now  senior  baron 
<rf  the  English  Exchequer.     On  the  friendship 
of  this  family  he  always  set  the  highest  va- 
liie.     The   family  consisted  of   Mrs.   Graham, 
her  two  daughters,  and  scTeral  grandchildren  of 
the  name  of  Massie,  some  o£  wfamn  were  about 
his  own  time  of  life.     To  Miss  Jane  Massie  a 
great  many  of  his  early  productions  in  verse  were 
addressed.*  This  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
woman  died  a  few  years  after  he  returned  to 
Scotland ;  and  I  believe  her  death  produced  an 
effect  upcm  his  feelings  that  was  never  oblitera- 
ted.    Mrs.  Elizabeth  Graham,  herself  a  person 
of  high  literary  attainments,  was  ready  duly  to 
appreciate  and  foster  those  of  others.     She  was 
one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  aspirings  of  his 
early  genius.     She  soothed  and  encouraged  his 
juvenile  efforts,  and  became  his  correspondent  in 
afterlife. 

The  first  day  she  saw  him  she  was  prejudiced 
in  his  favour,  by  an  anecdote  which,  though 
it  may  appear  trifling,  may  be  mentioned  as  il- 
lustrative of  his  character.     He  was  introduced 
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to  the  family  by  a  young  gentleman  who  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  rather  vain  of  the  spirit  of 
a  favourite  dog.  As  they  were  walking  tc^e- 
ther,  they  came  upon  a  wounded  crow,  and  the 
gentleman  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth  set 
his  dog  upon  it.  The  boy  burst  into  tears  when 
he  saw  it  torn  in  pieces,  and  expressed  the  great- 
est anger  at  such  thoughtless  cruelty.  This  was 
mentioned  to  Mrs.  Graham  as  a  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling.  But  she  viewed  it  in  another 
light,  and  was  struck  equally  with  his  tenderness 
of  heart  and  his  courage  in  so  warmly  express- 
ing his  indignation.  From  that  day  he  became 
a  favourite  with  her. 

The  influence  she  had  upon  his  character,  with 
the  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  her  society,  is  very 
beautifully  described  in  the  introductory  versed 
to  the  volume  entitled  Emily^  whidh  is  inscribed 
to  Mrs.  Elimbeth  Graham  qfKingstany  Surrey, 

Ere  one  feeble  line 
My  yoathful  heart  had  dared,  that  heart  was  thine. 
So  warmly  thine,  that  years  of  sager  lore. 
More  skilled  to  prize  thee,  scarce  could  love  thee  more. 

In  boyhood's  sunny  dawn,  when,  at  thy  side, 

A  happy  guest,  I  sought  my  seat  of  pride. 

With  what  glad  fondness,  on  thy  words  I  hung. 

While  gravest  truths  seemed  cheerful  from  thy  tongue ; 

Yet  happier,  when  thy  hand  would  sometimes  press 

My  cheek,  that  kindled  in  the  sweet  caress. 

And  nobler  visions  on  my  soul  would  ope. 

In  that  best  praise,  which  whispered  fdture  hope. 
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£T'n  BOW  can  memory  well  the  day  renew. 

When  my  first  careless  rhymes  had  caught  thy  view. 

Npt  more  the  wretch^  heneath  the  judge's  eye^ 

Shrinks  from  the  stem  cold  frown  he  cannot  fly^ 

Than  droop'd  my  trembling  glance^  while  beamed  above 

That  gentle  gaze  whose  only  look  was  love.— 

How  blest  in  that  still  partial  smile  to  find 

The  quick  approval  of  a  heart  too  kind ; 

Proud  to  be  deemed  thy  Poet — ^but  the  fame 

Less  gladdening,  than  the  love  which  deigned  the  name. 

To  Mrs.  Graham  also,  one  of  his  finest  short 
poems  is  addressed,  under  the  title  of  An  Early 
Friend. 

The  time  spent  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Graham, 
at  Kew  Green,  he  always  looked  back  to  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  life.  His  re- 
collections of  that  interesting  family  are  embodied 
in  a  short  poem  of  exquisite  beauty  accompany- 
ing his  Wanderer  in  Norway^  where  he  tender- 
ly describes  the  sensations  arising  upon  his  find- 
ing the  house  no  longer  the  abode  of  the  friends 
he  had  loved  so  well.  In  intensity  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  and  fidelity  of  painting,  it  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Cowper's  Lines  to  Anne  Bod- 
ham  upon  receiving  his  Mother's  Picture  ;  while 
the  mellowness  and  flow  of  the  versification  are 
more  in  the  style  of  Goldsmith.  I  shall  insert  the 
whole  poem,  not  merely  as  affording  a  specimen 
of  his  poetical  talents,  but  as  containing  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  amiable  minds  which  contribut- 
ed so  largely  to  form  his  character.    It  was  writ- 
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ten  after  a  visit  to  London,  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  and  is  entitled 

RECOLLECTIONS, 

On  seeing  again,  after  a  long  absence,  a  House  on  Kew  Oremn, 
in  which  I  had  spent,  in  Boyhood,  many  of  the  most  deUghtful 
hours  of  my  life. 

This  is  the  dwelling. — Oft,  in  boyish  sport. 
My  step  has  danced  along  that  silent  court. 
When  my  full  bosom  deem'd,  with  eager  glow. 
The  ready  portal's  quickest  opener  sbw : — 
Still  sure  within  that  cheerful  room  to  find 
Kind  eyes,  kind  voices, — ^and,  O  !  hearts  more  kind. 

This  is  the  dwelling ; — ^but  the  look,  the  tone. 
The  heart,  that  gave  the  gladness, — all  are  flown. 
Yet,  while  these  trees  wave  o*er  me,  and  I  hear 
Each  weU-known  branch  still  rustling  in  my  ear. 
See  the  same  window,  where,  as  day  grew  pale, 
I  sat,  oft  lingering  o'er  some  half*read  tale. 
Scarce  can  I  thiak,  within  that  homelike  door 
No  voice  of  love  would  bless  me,  as  before. 


Ye  fondly  lov'd,— so  tender,  yet  so  gay  ! — 
Lights  of  my  youth !  ye  now  are  far  away. 
All  I---0  that,  even  tho'  distant,  not  bereft, 
Still,  where  this  heart  might  find  you,  all  were  left  1 
But  where  is  she, — the  loveliness, — who  taught 
My  soul  a  charm  it  knew  not  even  in  thought. 
When  still  I  gaa'd,  that  gentle  eye  to  meet. 
And  wonder'd  what  a  smile  could  beam  so  sweet  ?-^ 
And  where  that  younger  smiler,— since  the  hour 
When  last  we  lau^'d,  a  bride  in  stately  bower, — 
Whom  never  yet  my  heart  has  leani'd  to  daim. 
And  scarce  has  lov'd,  but  by  an  earlier  name  ? — 
And  where  the  Matron,  on  whose  brow  serene 
Age  traced  no  wrfaikle,— where  no  fVown  had  bem, — 
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Still  fint,  when  every  drcting  look  wae  glad. 
To  lead  the  frolic,  u  to  aooth  the  sad  ?— 
They  live  not. — ^Ne'er  again  a  glance  shall  riae 
Of  joy-reflecting  kindness,  in  those  eyes  ;-r- 
Earth,  like  the  pordi  where  still  my  gaie  is  cast, 
A  londy  g^m,— that  speaks  hut  of  the  past. 

O  no ! — The  joy  of  other  years  to  give. 
Ye  sav'd  of  that  kind  circle !  still  ye  live. 
Tours  still  the  family  of  all  whose  woe 
Needs  what  a  sage  or  soother  can  hestow. 
And  voices  of  the  glad,  that  sweetest  thrill,—* 
The  glad,  that,  but  for  you,  were  wretched  still. 
Te  live ; — and  oft  again,  in  other  bowers. 
Shall  bleas  me  all  that  l^ess'd  in  long-past  hours ;— • 
Not  with  less  fondness,  that,  some  links  apart, 
A  narrower  closer  chain  now  binds  the  heart, — 
And  O !  most  tender,  when  our  theme  anew 
Still  leads  us  here, — to  all  which  now  I  view. 

Calm  have  thy  changes  pass'd.— Sinoe  first  was  spread 
That  sheltering  roof,  how  many  years  have  fled ! 
And  many  a  wmtry  tempest,  ere  thou  taH, 
May  msh  in  vain  to  shake  thy  massy  waU. 
Yet  then,  if  in  thy  annals  search  could  find 
What  wisdom,  virtue,  beauty,  thou  hast  shrin'd. 
Still  on  those  happiest  years  the  toll  would  rest. 
When  all  were  met,*— thy  loveliest,  wisest,  best. 

Lodge  of  the  stranger, — yet,  tho'  steps  unknown 
Sound  on  thy  floor,  thyself  no  stranger  grown ! 
When  last  I  left  thee,  friends  all  sadly  gay 
Hung  round  my  path,  to  cheer  me  on  my  way, 
Forc'd  with  half-mirthful  smile,  a  faint  relief, 
And  spoke  of  friture  joy,  widi  hearts  of  grief: 
Even  mid  that  dearest  circle,  dearer  then. 
Oft  tum'd  I,  sad,  to  view  thee  yet  again ; 
As  if  my  heart,  ere  fear  the  ill  could  see. 
Had  presage  of  dark  sorrow,  soon  to  be. 
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No  smiles  are  round  me  now.— Yet,  while  I  dwell 
With  last  fond  look,  and  bid  a  new  farewell. 
More  drear  I  feel  the  sadness, — ^when  that  dow 
Still  speaks  of  joy,  yet  says,  Apfnoach  no  mote ! 
And  half  I  seem,  my  soul  at  once  to  tear 
From  thy  lov'd  home — and  all  who  loVd  me  there. 

Nor  are  these  the  mere  exaggerations  or  em- 
bellishments of  poetical  fancy.  The  feeling  was 
as  real  as  the  expression  of  it  is  beautiful.  It 
was  even  stronger  than  he  represents  it.  He  was 
altogether  overpowered  at  the  sight,  and  fainted 
away.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  poem,  when 
I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  fidelity  of  the  paint- 
ing, and  remarked  that  it  must  find  an  answer- 
ing chord  in  every  bosom ;  he  replied,  that  it  was 
impossible,  for  no  language  could  convey  any  idea 
of  the  feelings  he  experienced. 

We  now  approach  a  period  when  he  was  des- 
tined to  act  a  more  decided  part  in  life,  and  to 
follow  more  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  in  the 
course  of  his  literary  pursuits.  This  was  occa 
sioned  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1792.  After 
that  event,  he  continued  in  England  about  four 
months,  when  bidding  adieu  to  London  and  its 
vicinity,  he  arrived  again  in  Edinburgh  under  his 
maternal  roof.  He  was  now  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  having  attended  the  English  academies 
about  seven  years. 

Of  the  particular  progress  that  he  made  at  the 
different  schools  he  attended,  I  have  not  learned 
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any  thing  with  accuracy.  He  certainly  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  them  all,  and  his  proficiency  in 
classical  literature  was  very  great.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  he  used  to  read  aloud  to  his 
sisters  in  English,  from  a  Latin  or  Greek  author, 
and  no  person  could  have  suspected  that  he  was 
translating. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  powers  of  his 
memory,  and  to  the  extraordinary  facility  with 
which  he  got  any  thing  by  heart.  One  of  his 
masters,  when  speaking  of  him  to  a  friend,  men- 
tioned an  example  of  this.  The  punishment 
usually  awarded  for  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
the  play-ground,  was  to  commit  to  memory  a 
passage  of  some  author.  Dr.  Brown  incurred 
this  penalty  more  frequently  than  any  other  boy 
at  the  school, — indeed  it  was  the  only  offence  with 
which  he  was  ever  charged ;  and  the  punishment 
from  his  great  quickness  he  did  not  much  regard. 
**  I  resolved,  however,** — to  use  his  teacher's  own 
words,  **  to  fix  him  for  once,  and  gave  him  a  task, 
that  I  thought  even  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  in 
a  hurry ;  soon  after,  I  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  when  I  returned, 
which  was  in  a  very  few  minutes,  he  came  up 
and  repeated  it  every  word  without  making  the 
slightest  mistake."  When  the  anecdote  was 
mentioned  to  Dr.  Brown,  he  recollected  the 
circumstance,  and  added,  that  he  was  very  im- 
patient for  his  master's  return,  as  he  was  pre- 

c 
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pared  for  him  some  time  before  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  also  mentioned,  that  the  passage 
contained  the  beautiful  description  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  and  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
effect  of  the  following  pause  : — 

hung  over  her 
EnamourecL 

The  association  has  given  him  a  partiality  for 
it,  which  may  be  observed  in  his  ovra  poetry. 

In  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  his  memory, 
he  seldom  thought  of  looking  at  his  lesson,  till  he 
had  left  himself  no  more  time  than  to  read  it 
once  over;  and  he  often  used  to  say,  that  he 
should  have  been  quite  idle,  but  for  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  assisting  his  companions.  The  re- 
collection of  this  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
of  his  admiration  of  the  system  of  mutual  tuition^ 
by  which  appropriate  occupation  is  found  for 
every  scholar,  whatever  his  talents  or  acquirements 
may  be.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
penmanship.  Under  the  Madras  system,  this 
branch  of  instruction  is  made  an  interesting  part 
of  what  is  really  a  ludus  literarius.  Under  the  old 
system  it  is  an  ir^ome  drudgery ;  and  this  Dr. 
Brown  felt  so  much,  that  he  often  left  his  task  in 
the  middle,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the  play-ground, 
before  he  could  finish  it.  I  may  here  mention 
that  he  paid  little  attention  to  his  hand-writing  in 
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early  life.  He  afterwards,  however,  came  to  con- 
sider it  as  of  more  importance,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived from  the  minute  and  delicate  elegance  by 
which  it  is  characterised. 

Hitherto  his  reading  had  been  extensive  but 
desultory.  Works  of  imagination  were  what  he 
most  delighted  in.  His  appetite  for  books  was 
altogether  insatiable.  At  one  school  he  read 
through  the  village  circulating  library.  The 
librarian  was  prevailed  upon  by  him  to  put  the 
books  under  the  door  of  the  play-ground.  Hia 
unde's  library  was  not  very  extensive;  for- 
tunately, however,  there  was  a  copy  of  Shak- 
speare  in  it,  which  he  regularly  read  through, 
every  time  he  paid  him  the  accustomed  visit  du- 
ring the  holidays. 

At  this  period  an  accident  occurred  which  pre- 
vents me  from  being  more  particular  respecting 
his  habits  of  study,  or  the  progress  he  had  made 
in  his  education.     For  some  time  past  he  had 
been  a  collector  of  books.     All  his  pocket  money 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  valuable  works  ; 
and  these,  with  his  prizes,  and  the  presents  he 
had   received  from  his  companions,  formed   a 
considerable  library.     Upon  coming  to  Scotland, 
he  travelled  by  land,  leaving  his  books  and  papers 
to  be  sent  by  sea ;  and  he  took  the  precaution  of 
directing  that  they  should  not  be  sent  till  the  end 
of  winter.     But  his  care  was  in  vain ;  and  when 
looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  precious  store,  the 
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vessel  that  conveyed  them  was  lost,  in  fine  wea- 
lher»  on  a  sand-bank  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 
To  those  who  value  books  only  by  what  they 
cuc^t«  the  loss  will  not  appear  great.  In  the  his- 
tunr  of  a  man  of  letters,  however,  it  ranks  as  an 
ervnl  of  considerable  importance  ;*  the  feelings  of 
suck  an  individual  respecting  his  library,  forming 
aa  intefvsting  feature  in  his  character.  Dr. 
Bi»wii  always  ranembered  the  dreumstance 
with  K$f^»  and  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
yraatest  mislbmuies  of  his  early  life. 

Tke  iMKipeftv  which  he  most  valued  was  his 

Iw4i^ :  and  &r  UwiD  he  showed  an  interest  un« 

«$«attjr  j:nMit.     This  intarest  was  increased  by  a 

fmctk^  4Mkipti^  by  him  at  an  early  period,  of 

Miariii^  ^very  passage  or  form  of  expression 

tKai   appauwJ  worthy  of  notice.      The    same 

ctmrw  has  been  followed  by  many  men  of  letters, 

llHH^rh  by  few  so  simply,  so  judiciously,  and  so 

systematically.     He  never  read  without  a  pencil 

ill  his  kaud«  and  ultimately  had  no  pleasure  in 


^  i^  ihk  M<>Mial  UMffe  are  lew  dmntMutee^  which  appetr  to 

ni^  whMN^  «lMT«<imslK  of  the  anuahle  mind  of  FteOoo,  thaa  hb 

•a>in||U|HHi  hblibmybtii^  destroyed  by  fire:  It  is  heiier  Otm 

if  it  k^  fom  tke  <s*etii^  «/-«  floor  Jkmify.    Thii  nyiiig  htt  been 

|vrv«NmHl  by  d'Akwbtrt,  who  justly  eonsiden  it  as  very  superior 

to  th#  w^lKkttown  remark  of  the  great  sdiohff,  who  saw  his 

Wh^s  di^stroytd  by  a  similar  acodent.     /  wemU  have  pfvfittd 

^•y  httht^msf  **»*'  ifUM  mot  htowm  kow  to  bear  the  toss  of 
thorns  "^ 
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reading  a  book  that  was  not  his  own.     It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  all  the  advantages  with  which 
this  method  is  attended ;  and  few  directions  of 
more  practical  benefit  could  be  given  to  the  young 
student,  than  uniformly  to  follow  it.     It  abbre- 
viates labour,  gives  a  double  hold  of  every  au- 
thor, and,  by  keeping  the  attention  constantly 
alive,  and  requiring  a  continual  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  it  increases  the  benefit  of  reading,  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  to  a  degree  that  is  almost 
inconceivable.     Dr.  Brown  used  to  say  that  it 
is  attended  only  with  one  bad  effect ;  as  it  leads  us 
to  recur  only  to  the  beauties  of  favourite  authors, 
•  and  to  omit  the  indifferent  passages,  we  are  apt 
to  receive  an  unfavourable  impression  of  a  new 
work  upon  a  first  perusal. 

I  have  only  to  add,  upon  this  subject,  that 
his  marks  were  extremely  minute ;  and  that  he 
bought  it  not  unworthy  of  bis  attention,  that 
their  appearance  upon  the  page  should  be  pleas^ 
ing  rather  than  offensive  to  the  eye.  Their 
form  was  varied  also,  according  to  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view  in  placing  them,  a  circumstance 
which  makes  his  books  valuable  to  those  who 
understand  the  method  he  followed  It  is  like 
feeding  with  a  friend.* 

I  may  here  notice  another  practice  which  Dr, 
Brown  followed  in  his  reading,  though  not  so 

^  Sec  Note  B. 
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« 

uniformly,  and  not  till  several  years  after  the 
period  to  which  I  at  present  refer.  Before  begin- 
ning to  read  npon  any  subject,*  he  considered  for 
a  short  time  what  his  own  ideas  upon  it  Were, 
and  how  he  would  treat  of  it :  after  perusal,  he 
compared  his  author's  views  and  methods  with 
his  own ;  and  settled  in  his  mind  where  the  truth 
lay,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  whether  in  the  character  of  their 
intellect,  or  in  accidental  circumstances. 

Dr.  Brown  may  now  be  considered  as  upon 
literary  ground,  commencing  a  career,  though 
not  noisy,  yet  as  distinguished  as  has  fklleti  to 
the  lot  of  any  contemporary  of  his  own  country. 
In  entering  into  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
he  began  his  course  by  stud}dng  logic  under  3>r. 
Finlayson,  whose  approbation  for  him  was  so 
decidedly  expressed,  that  he  felt  disappointed, 
when  afterwards,  through  politics,  that  indivi- 
dual proved  unfriendly  to  his  interests. 

The  long  vacation  of  the  Scotish  universities 
allowed  him  time  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  of 
1793  in  Liverpool.  While  there  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Currie,  the  elegant 
and  benevolent  biographer  of  Bums;  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  kindness,  and  honoured 
him  afterwards  with  his  correspondence.     It  Was 


*  The  same  method  was  followed  by  Gibbon^  as  he  informs  ui 
in  his  memoirs. 
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certainly  flattering  to  Dr.  Brown  to  have  been 
thus  distinguished  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life. 
But  I  mention  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Currie^ 
not  so  much  on  this  account,  as  because  it  was 
the  means  of  directing  his  attention  to  a  subject 
in  which  nature  had  fitted  him  to  excel,  and  upon 
his  pre-eminence  in  which  his  present  fame  seems 
chiefly  to  rest.   About  this  time  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  was  published.  Dr.  Currie  put  a  copy 
of  the  work  into  the  hands  of  his  young  friend, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to    peruse    it. 
Perhaps  this  circumstance  was  accidental,  wd 
what  he  might  have  done  to  any  young  man 
at   the  same  stage   in   his  studies;    though   I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have 
perceived  it  to  be  calculated  to  attract  the  noi* 
tice  of  his    friend.     There  was  sometliing  in 
Dr.  Brown's  conversation,  even  when  metaphy- 
sics was  not  the  subject,  which  indicated  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  manifestations  of  intel- 
lectual character  that  this  was  the  science  in 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel ;  and  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Currie's  penetra-* 
tion  to  suppose  that  this  escaped  his  notice.     I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  conceive  that  the  genius 
is  determined  by  the  accident  of  falling  in  with  a 
book,  or  meeting  with  a  friend.     But  certainly 
there  are  occasions  upon  which  the  powers  are 
first  called  forth,  and  the  genuine  character  first 
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exhibits  itself.  And  though,  considering  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  the  Edinburgh  univeraity* 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  me-- 
taphysical  philosophy  would  ultimately  have  oc-. 
cupied  him,  yet  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Currie,  and 
still  more  the  work  he  put  into  his  hands — ^the  first 
metaphysical  work  he  ever  read — ^were  calculate 
ed  to  give  a  more  immediate  and  steady  deter- 
mination  to  his  mental  pursuits.  Dr.  Currie  had 
soon  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  judiciousness 
of  his  recommendation ;  and  was  struck  not  more 
with  the  warmth  of  admiratiop  that  his  friend 
expressed,  than,  with  the  acuteness  of  his  objeo* 
tions  to  many  of  the  doctrines. 

The  next  winter  he  attended  Mr.  Stewart's 
course  of  lectures.  The  delight  which  he  expe- 
rienced upon  that  occasion  he  has  described  with 
great  beauty  in  his  verses  *  addressed  "  to  Profes-. 
sor  Dugald  Stewart,  with  a  copy  of  Observatum^ 
on  JDr.  liarwiris  Zoonomia.'' 

His  admirfttion,  however,  of  Mr.  Stewart's  elo^ 
quence  did  not  blind  him  to  the  deficiency  of  analy- 
sis which  often  lurks  under  the  majestically  flow- 
ing veil  of  his  language  and  imagery ;  and  the  dis- 
ciple longed  to  combat  his  master.  As  an  opening 
for  this,  he  committed  to  paper  some  remarks 
which  he  had  previously  stated  in  conversation 
to  Dr.  Currie,  upon  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  theories ; 

•  Poetical  Works,  ii  117. 
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and,  after  much  hesitation,  he  at  last  summoned 
courage,  and  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Stewart  at 
the  dose  of  one  of  his  lectures,  though  personally 
unknown  to  him.  Those  who  remember  the 
dignified  demeanour  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  dass, 
which  was  calculated  to  conv^ey  the  idea  of  one 
of  those  great  and  gifted  men  who  were  seen 
among  the  groves  of  the  academy,  will  duly 
appreciate  the  boldness  of  our  yoimg  philo-^ 
sopher.  With  great  modesty  he  read  his  obser- 
vations ;  to  which,  Mr.  Stewart  with  a  candour 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  philosopher,  but 
which  not  the  less  on  that  account  did  him  in- 
finite  honour,  listened  patiently,  and  then,  with 
a  smile  of  wonder  and  admiration,  read  to  him  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  distin- 
guished M.  Prevost  of  Geneva,*  containing  the 
same  argument  that  Dr.  Brown  had  stated. 
This  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  his  house, 
which  Dr.  Brown  received  with  a  delight  that 
was  increased  by  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
familiar  conversation  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  entering  more  fully  into  this  and  his  other 
doctrines.  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  seems  to  have  extended  to  his  works, 
djcclined  entering  upon  this  or  any  other  point  of 
controversy.  But  though  he  was  disappointed 
in  this,  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  kindness 

♦  See  Note  C. 
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of  Mr.  Stewart,  or  in  his  imifomiy  and  warm, 
and  generous  friendship. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Brown  attended  the  usual 
literary  and  physieal  classes  of  the  university, 
enjoying  that  combination  of  domestic  happiness, 
and  philosophical  pursuit,  and  literary  society, 
which  Edinburgh,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  affords.  In  attending  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  there  are  advantages  which 
we  would  seek  in  vain  in  any  other  seminary  of 
learning.  Among  these,  at  least  to  an  individual 
like  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  disposed  to  enumerate  the 
latitude  which  is  allowed  to  the  students  in  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  their  time,  when  not 
attending  the  public  prelections.  Without  at 
present  inquiring  whether  this  system  can  be  de- 
fended as  advantageous  upon  the  whole,  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  though  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  dissipated  or  the  indolent,  it  appears  to  be 
of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  studious.  The 
vulgarity  of  a  public  examination,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  regular  exercises,  however  well  they  may 
be  calculated  to  stimulate  dulness,  and  to  render 
mediocrity  respectable,  are  ill  fitted  for  the  in- 
genious. And  much  as  has  been  said  of  the 
system  of  conveying  instruction  by  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, I  am  convinced,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  an  eminent  teacher  delivering  original 
views,  and  leaving  these  to  produce  their  own  ef- 
fect upon  the  students,  has  a  much  greater  influence 
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in  exdtiBg  a  spirit  of  inquiry  than  any  .other 
method  that  has  yet  been  deyised.  The  student's 
mind  is  stimulated ;  and  the  conversation  of  his 
fellow  students,  the  tone  of  society,  with  the 
literary  clubs  that  are  formed,  cherish  a  spirit 
that  will  never  be  produced  by  public  examina- 
tions and  enforced  theses. 

When  the  period  of  boyhood  is  past,  the  great 
object  of  the  instructor  should  be  to  inspire  his 
pupils  with  a  love  of  learning  and  science,  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  first  laborious  ascent  of  the  hill 
of  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  some  of  her  good- 
ly prospects,  leaving  them   sufficient  time  and 
freedom  to  try  their  own  strength,  and  to  dioose 
occasionally  their  own  path.     Few  who  are  des- 
tined to  rise  to  eminence  wiU,  in  any  seminary, 
satisfy  themselves  with  that  portion  of  knowledge 
whidi  is  conveyed  to  them  by  tutors  and  profes- 
sors, or  confine  themselves  within  the  prescribed  li- 
mits of  academic  learning.     And  even  before  the 
obmmencement  of  the  academic  course,  by  far  the 
most  delightful,  and  in  some  respects  by  far  the 
most  beneficial  hours  that  the  youthftil  mind  ex- 
periences, are  those  when,  without  a  guide,  he 
indulges  in  discursive  rambles  into  the  fields  of 
knowledge  beyond  the  play-grounds.    In  one  of 
the  letters  of  West  to  Gray,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  this  species  of  delight  which  marks  well  the 
nature  of  it,  and  shows  the  gratification  it  had 
afibrded  him ; — ^he  complains  that  Gray  had  for- 


^jn:  or  m-  »<>wn. 


hand  in  hand  with 
,^^tdrA  3X  the  wood. 


'•^ft  krpiTate*  maze." 


•TV 


nw  see,  tips  my  pen  with 
Siua.  to  my  view.**  f 

though  the  system  pur- 

4-    jgiNwrf^  ^^y  ^  allowed  in  many 
^  ^  ;  ^^MMi^'e  that  it  is  by  no  means 
:  and,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
conformation,  it  constitutes 


ft  < 


^  i«^^iter  atl\*antages  of  our  metro- 
^pi^roftty^     I   know    that   while  Dr. 
^1^  ,Mrf  Attentive  to  the  instructions  of 
V  awivived  tliat  he  derived  the 
dxvu  the  license  he  enjoyed  in  in- 
^«  manv  hoiurs  in  the  bent  of  his 


^  ,^  ,,viii.vtw  nothing  more  delightful  than 
A  which  tliis  period  was  spent  by 
with  such  professors  as  Stewart, 
yi^yt^r.  and  Black,  and  such  friends  as 


• .  ■ 


yyi  o.^i*a>*>j^  (■vMulv  Juunf:uishei  their  studies  when  out 
^^ilf^JKN^  ^•^N'^  wouM  u*tunll}%  at  their  age,  be  vague 
*       ^v.^    9uc^  M  tb^  1K4C  upon  this  passage  by  Mason; 

t  «M  liUkiyswU  ii^  a^fw»  except  in  the  remaiic,  that 
%^M^  V  «4^uc-     Their  studies  would  probably  be 

>^  v>«k'«v  «k\tu>  i\»  be  uo  reason  for  supposing  that 
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Homer,  Leyden,  Reddie,  and  Erskine,  and  the 
happiness  of  living  in  a  family  that  he  loved 
with  the  greatest  warmth  of  affection.  As  he 
was  unwilling  to  go  abroad,  many  of  his  col- 
lege acquaintances  came  and  spent  their  evenings 
with  him  in  his  mother's  house.  He  was  always 
temperate  in  his  habits.  His  favourite  beverage 
was  tea,  and  over  it,  hour  after  hour  was  spent 
in  discussing  with  his  youthful  companions 

The  wondrous  wisdom  that  a  day  had  won. 

There  was  no  subject  in  literature,  or  phi- 
losophy, that  did  not  engage  their  attention. 
It  was  often  morning  before  they  parted ;  and 
8uch  was  the  amicable  spirit  in  which  their  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on,  that  no  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  ever  recollected  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  irritation.  In  these  peaceful 
and  happy  hours,  Dr.  Brown  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  boldness  of  his  speodations,  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  reflections,  and  the  noonday  clearness 
with  which  he  invested  every  subject  that  was  in- 
troduced. Leyden  was,  at  this  time,  studying  for 
the  church ;  and  this  led  their  discussions  fire- 
quently  to  topics  of  theology,  in  which  Dr.  Brown 
ever  showed  great  knowledge  and  acuteness. 

It  is  delightful  to  trace  in  their  future  life 
the  fondness  with  which  these  individuals  revert 
to  these  their  first  aspirations  after  knowledge. 
With  what  fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
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what  poetic  beauty,  does  Dr.  Brown  exclaim, 
when  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Erskine  * — 

Even  now,  when  menial  throngs,  in  idle  state^ 
More  numerous  than  thy  wishes,  round  thee  wait. 
When  varying  pleasures  to  the  banquet  call. 
And  gemm'd  with  lustres  glows  the  marble  hall, 
A  sigh  will  turn  to  hours  more  humbly  bright. 
The  simple  evenings,  gay  but  with  delight ; 
When,  pleased  to  mingle  at  each  setting  sun 
The  wondrous  wisdom  which  a  day  had  won. 
And  prouder  of  some  sage's  new-]eam*d  name. 
Than  he  who  own'd  and  rais'd  it  into  fame. 
Oft  have  we  seen  our  midnight  taper  die. 
Nor  marked  nor  miss'd  it,  in  our  keen  reply ; 
Still  by  our  fading  fire  the  converse  sped  ; 
And,  wiser  thati  the  wisest  tome  we  read. 
Doubted, Jn  critic  pride,  where  truth  was  strong. 
Or  boldly  prov'd  even  demonstration  wrong ; 
Or  for  some  once  fam'd  system,  now  half  known, 

•  Some  ponderous  folly  fifty  times  o'erthrown. 
Brought  all  our  logic's  war  the  strife  to  lead. 
And  more  contended,  as  we  more  agreed. 

O  gentle  strifes !— O  studious  sweet  employ  ? 
Calm  hours  of  more  than  Intell^tual  joy  ! 
Still  sure  our  mutual  labours  to  requite. 
And,  when  they  gave  not  wisdom,  gave  delight ! 

In  speaking  of  the  volume  from  which  these 
lines  are  extracted,  Mr.  Horner  thus  expresses 
himself,  in  a  letter  dated  1808.  *^  The  passage 
which  has  afforded  me  most  pleasure  on  ac- 
count of  former  recollections   and  enjoyments, 

*  In  the  introductory  verses  to  the  Remvaiiofi  qf  India,  ad« 
dressed  to  William  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Bombay. 
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which  it  restores  with  great  fidelity  and  strength, 
is  the  description  of  those  evenings  of  discussion 
and  disputation,  when  universal  empire  was  in 
our  hands  over  all  things,  human  and  divine.'" 

In  the  lines  to  Mr.  Reddie,  prefixed  to  the  War^ 
Fiend,  Dr.  Brown  has  given  another  picture  of 
the  same  period.  The  subject  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, new  to  poetry,  and  treated  with  great  feel- 
ing and  delicacy. 

And,  O !  whatever  my  studiouB  toil  may  tnce. 

Well  may  thy  name  there  find  a  votive  place; 

For  who  shall  Bay>  in  grave  or  light  design^ 

How  much  of  lightest^  gravest,  has  been  thine  ? 

Still  memory  loves  to  linger  mid  the  bowers 

That  bless'd  our  youthful  academic  hours ; 

Wlien  zeal  to  zeal  the  ready  impulse  spread^ 

And  Science  followed  but  where  Friendship  led. 

Then  in  dose  hearty  when  mingling  ofl  our  lore. 

We  marvell'd  much,  but  question'd,  doubted  more  ;-— 

In  the  gay  rural  walks  where,  soon  or  late. 

Still  rose  some  never  weary  old  debate  ;— 

Mix'd  in  the  flowing  theme  of  truth  and  mirth, 

Thouc^t  sprung  from  thought,  one  equal  mutual  birth ;— - 

And  each,  perhaps,  with  changeful  strife  untir'd. 

Has  warr*d  with  fandea  which  himself  inspir'd. 

Among  the  early  friends  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  must 
not  omit  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Scott, 
late  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-juxta,  a  man  of  a 
very  superior  mind,  who,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  the 
literary  world.   With  him,  and  with  his  excellent 
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mother,*  at  that  time  at  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life,  Dr.  Brown  for  several  years  carried  on 
a  correspondence,  which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  death,  first  of  the  son  and  then  of  the  mother* 
In  it  there  are  many  passages  of  considerable 
interest  and  value,  but  several  of  the  most  in-* 
teresting  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  it  being  im- 
possible to  separate  them  from  the  local  and 
private  matters  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  following  extracts  are  inserted,  not  because 
they  are  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  much 
that  is  passed  over,  but  merely  because  they 
are  of  a  less  confidential  nature.  In  one  of 
his  first  letters,  dated,  1796,  after  writing  a 
few  lines  to  Mr.  Scott,  he  thus  playfully  com- 
mences a  letter  to  his  mother.  In  this  letter 
there  is  an  allusion  to  his  first  publication,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  more  fully  in 
the  next  chapter. 

"  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good 
manners  in  giving  precedence  to  the  male,  who 
by  the  laws  of  gallantry  is  doomed  to  take  his  sta- 
tion behind,  like  trainbearers  at  a  coronation,  or 
courteous  squires  following  their  liege  lady,  who 
ambled  along  on  her  milk-white  palfrey,  elegantly 
caparisoned,  in  those  happy  days,  when  the  age 

*  Mrs.  Scott,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W,  Scott,  who  preceded  hip 
•on  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety, 
and  of  active  benevolence.  The  rich  vein  of  her  humour  is  shown 
In  Fife  let  tr#  a  to  the  Bridal,  and  in  aome  other  very  popukr 
Scotish  songs,  of  which  she  was  the  author,  but  which  her  great 
modesty  prevented  her  from  acknowledging. 

4. 

\  9 
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of  chivalry  was  not  yet  gone.  To  these  happ]^ 
days  I  know  no  greater  contrast  than  the  present 
week.  It  is  the  *  heyday'  of  the  races,  and  the 
great  and  little  mob  are  mixing  on  Leith  sands, 
with  the  most  democratic  equality.  The  dignity 
and  reverence  which  the  ladies  of  old  assumed,  our 
modem  belles  have  entirely  laid  aside,  and  during 
this  week,  as  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia,  are 
eager  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  their  slaves,    *  The 

cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire,'  &c. 

#  #  *  *  * 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  my  boldness  ?  I  have  of  late 
been  busy  in  preparing  a  little  work  for  the 
press,  in  answer  to  Zoonomia,  a  medico-metaphy- 
sical work,  published  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  whose  Botanic  Garden  you  must 
frequently  have  admired.  I  read  it  to  some  of 
our  Edinburgh  philosophers,  and  have  been  in- 
duced by  them  to  think  of  passing  the  awful 
bourn,  so  not  having  the  fear  of  critics  before  my 
eyes,  I  shall  print  it  soon  and  send  you  a  copy. 
It  is  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  you  must  read  it 

as  it  comes  from  me. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^*  Alas !  alas  !  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  those 

days  in  which  the  sword  is  to  be  turned  into  the 

ploughshare.     Negociation  is  at  an  end,  and  war 

is  again  to  rage.     Heaven  shed  its  mercy  on  the 

pillow  of  the  rulers  of  nations.     They  are  either 

guilty  of  the  blood  of  thousands,  or  if  they  be 

D 
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guiltless,  they  have  at  least  to  regret  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  shedding  it.     Every  hair  of  our 
head  is  numbered,  yet  man,  the  image  of  God, 
falls  at  the  nod  of  man  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority'' 

To  the  Rev.  G.  Scott. 

January  99 y  1797. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

I  HOPE  Mrs.  Scott  and  you  have  recovered  from 
all  the  coughs  and  cattarrhs  of  our  severe  winter. 
I  am  but  an  awkward  nurse,  or  I  should  have 
wished  to  be  with  you.  Our  own  house  too  was 
in  some  degree  a  house  of  sickness,  for  beside  the 
little  flying  maladies,  which  just  alight  and  take 
wing  again,  my  mother  was  for  several  weeks 
confined  with  a  general  weakness,  and  rheuma- 
tism. She  is  now,  however,  a  great  deal  better, 
and  I  hope  will  soon  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
bastille  of  her  own  four  walls. 

Do  you  think  that  we  may  venture  to  hope 
any  thing  from  our  embassy  to  Lisle?  I  am  quite 
wearied  out  with  this  long  secrecy,  and  if  our 
sisters  have  not  been  slandered,  feel  inclined  to 
wish  that  Lady  Malmesbury  had  been  sent  instead 
of  her  Lord,  that  we  might  have  known  a  little 
how  things  were  going  on. 

Of  literary  news  there  is  none.  You  will  per- 
haps have  heard  of  the  universal  character,  the 


# 
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pasigraphy  invented  by  one  of  the  Parisian  men 
of  letters.     We  as  yet  know  it  only  as  a  fact,  as 
he  has  announced  his  invention  but  has  not  yet 
published  its  principles.     Our  own  countryman, 
Mr.  Wat  of  Birmingham,  has  been  employed  for 
some  time  on  the  same  object.      Leibnitz  and 
Bishop  Wilkins  preceded  them,  and  I  fear  the 
present  attempts  will  die  abortive  like  theirs.     I 
have  always  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  invent- 
ing a  new  language  more  than  counterbalances 
its  utility.     We  may  be  deceived  by  the  signs  of 
which  we  make  use,  but  the  inventors  of  the  lan- 
guage have  been  equally  deceived,  and  the  faults 
of  the  old  system  of  words  will  thus  be  transfused 
into  the  new.     Besides,  the  new  language  must ' 
be  taught.     This  can  only  be  done  through  the 
medium  of  the  old.     The  new  character  will  not, 
therefore,   be  associated  immediately  with  the 
idea,  but  with  the  corresponding  old  character, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  subject  to  all  its  imperfec- 
tions. Why  do  we  not  adopt  an  existing  language, 
ancient  or  modem,  and  TeoAeac  it  universal  ?  The 
knowledge  of  the  pasigraphy  of  the  French  will 
be  confined  to  as  small  a  niunber  as  those  who 
read  Latin,  and  to  a  much  smaller  than  those 
who  read  French :  Either  of  these  languages  will 
serve.     But  we  should  not  pass  sentence  till  the 
criminal  is  in  court.     The  invention  may  perhaps 
be  important,  aiid  if  it  tend  to  accelerate  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  it  must  be  for  the  happiness 
of  man. 
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All  here  join  in  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Scott  and  you.     Yours  faithfully. 

To  Mrs.  Scott. 

April  3,  1797. 

I  HAVE  just  been  calling  on  our  friend  Mrs. 
MurdochyWho  informs  me  that  she  had  heard  from 
you  lately,  and  that  you  had  remembered  me 
very  kindly  in  your  letter.  O  that  I  were  at  K. 
to  thank  you.  But  as  fate  has  erected  so  many 
milestones  between  us,  I  must  just  do  as  other 
great  men  do — ^retum  you  thanks  by  proxy.  The 
postman  shall  be  my  ambassador,  and  ^^  these  pre- 
sents" his  credentials. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  had  so  much 
sickness  among  you,  but  was  happy  to  find — how 
happiness  and  sorrow  do  tread  on  each  others 
heels  ! — that  your  invalids  were  recovering.  No- 
thing will  cure  you  completely  but  change  of  air ; 
and  though  the  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh  be  not 
the  purest,  it  will  be  the  more  a  change.  We  are 
not  yet  fitted  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  The  pure  oxygen  of  the  country,  grave 
doctors  inform  us,  induces  consumption  and  a  va- 
riety of  ills  ;  and  though  in  this  case  I  own,  as  in 
every  other,  doctors  disagree,  if  their  arguments 
be  equal,  you  must  fling  the  desire  of  seeing  your 
friends  here  into  one  scale,  and  Dr.  Beddoes  will 
weigh  down  his  opponent. 
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Have  the  drum  and  fife  yet  seared  your  Djy- 
ades  ?  Every  thing  here  is  martial.  The  trade 
of  death  is  blended  with  every  other  trade — 
Haberdasher,  Warrior,  &  Co.  There  is  surely 
a  quantity  of  valour  latent  about  us,  that  starts 
up  where  it  would  little  be  expected.  The  most 
combustible  body  needs  a  spark  to  inflame  it. 
"  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway- 
ed," do  not  lie  buried  in  the  ehiu'chyard  alone. 
They  may  be  found  buried  alive  in  the  cemetery 
of  a  shop,  handling  not  the  rod  of  empire,  but  a 
yard  or  a  cap.  How  many  of  the  great  actors  on 
the  scene  might  only  have  been  mutes  ! 

Great  Julius^  on  the  mountains  bred^ 
A  flocks  perhaps^  or  herd  had  fed. 
He  who  the  world  subdued  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green. 

I  often  amuse  myself  with  thinking  what  effect 
the  change  of  one  slight  circumstance  would  have 
had,  not  merely  on  the  individual,  but  on  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  world.     Had  the  gypsies  who 

0 

carried  away  Adam  Smith  been  an  hour  earlier, 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  would  never  have  been 
written,  and  political  economists  would  still  have 
erred.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  circumstances  are 
at  the  disposal  of  a  wiser  Being  than  ourselves. 
Marlboroughs  indeed  sleep  in  our  shops,  but  it  is 
only  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  be 
awake  and  disturb  the  j>eace  of  the  world.     If  I 
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am  tempted  to  regret  that  circumstances  were  as 
they  have  been,  it  is  chiefly  because  I  have  made 
a  very  bad  use  of  them.     •     •     * 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Scott  in  1798. 


^'  You  ask  when  Bums's  posthumous  works  are 
to  appear.  I  have  not  heard  of  them  of  late.  I 
merely  know,  that  with  his  life  they  are  to  be  two 
volumes  quarto,  but  I  believe  they  are  not  to  be 
out  this  year,  as  Dr.  Currie's  arrangements  pre- 
vent him  from  having  the  life  ready  so  soon  as 
the  admirers  of  Bums  would  wish. 

^<  The  fate  of  the  gallant  and  injured  Swiss  I  am 
sure  has  excited  yoiu*  compassion.  No,  it  is  not 
compassion,  for  that  is  almost  absorbed  in  indig- 
nation at  the  wretches  who  have  dared  to  disturb 
their  peace.  And  they  call,  forsooth,  on  the  spi- 
rit of  William  Tell,  and  say  that  they  have  come 
to  free  his  oppressed  descendants.  I  could  almost 
wish  for  an  arm  of  more  than  human  force,  to 
crush  the  hypocrites.  For  the  Italian  states  I  felt 
less;  because  their  profligacy  almost  deserved  what 
they  suffered.  But  the  Swiss  I  have  always  ve- 
nerated. They  are  in  the  happy  mediimi  of  bar- 
barity and  civilization,  which  has  the  advantages 
of  society,  without  its  multitude  of  evils ;  and  the 
romantic  wildness  of  their  patriotism  inspires  a 
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sublime  feeling,  similar  to  that  which  their  own 
mountains  would  excite.  Now,  however,  they 
must  be  mixed  with  the  very  dregs  of  humanity, 
and  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  country 
will  cease,  when  it  can  no  longer  afford  them  in- 
dependence. But  I  will  hope  better  things. 
♦  *  ♦  «  « 

**  Our  newspapers  do  not  seem  to  be  written  in 
very  bright  characters  at  present.  Poor  Ireland  ! 
It  is  no  very  sound  limb  to  be  added  to  our  body 
national,  and,  which  is  worse,  unsound  as  it  is,  it 
has  no  disposition  to  coalesce.  The  orange  and 
the  green  are  alike  against  us ;  and  our  cry  of 
union  has  served  only  to  raise  an  union  of  oppo- 
sition. Of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  St. 
Patrick  is  the  most  careless  of  his  trust,  or  the 
least  able  to  promote  happiness.  Instead  of  avert- 
ing war,  he  contents  himself  with  keeping  away 
toads  and  rats,  like  a  virtuoso  who  spends  his 
whole  time  and  fortune  on  insects,  while  his  house 
is  going  to  wreck.  I  shall  never  forgive  oiu*  go- 
vernment for  having  suffered  a  nation  to  be  mi- 
seraUe,  by  allowing  it  to  be  ignorant. 

**  I  fear  we  must  long  have  hordes  of  savages, 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  under  the 


n 


same  sovereign 


The  following  letter,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Scott,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  those 
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who  have  perused  the  admirable  verses  upon  that 
event,  entitled  Holy  Age.  * 

To  Mrs.  Scott. 

Never  did  I  think,  my  excellent  friend,  that  I 
should  find  it  painful  to  write  to  you.  From  our 
first  acquaintance,  I  looked  forward,  if  not  to  the 
pleasanter  intermingling  of  frequent  conversation, 
at  least,  to  a  long  and  happy  correspondence  with 
the  mother  and  son.  But  I  saw  dimly  through 
futurity;  and  I  have  now  to  console,  where  I 
thought  only  of  wishing  a  long  continuance  of 
that  placid  happiness  which  is  felt  in  the  union 
of  virtue  and  intellect,  and  the  exercise  of  the  filial 
and  maternal  charities. 

About  six  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Scott,  mentioning  his  having  recovered  from 
a  severe  indisposition.     As  we  have  no  sympa- 
thies  which  tell  us  of  the  dangers  of  distant 
friends,  I  trusted  to  his  recovery,  and  omitted 
those  inquiries  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  eager  to  make ;  especially,  as  I  had  dispatch- 
ed a  letter  to  you  immediately  before  receiving 
his.     I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the   event, 
which  the  comer  of  a  newspaper  communicated ; 
and  you,  who  were  even  better  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  him  whom  we  have  lost,  will  know 
how  painful  the  intimation  was. 

*  Poetical  Works,  iv.  63. 
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I  cannot  attempt  to  be  a  comforter.  I  am  at 
any  time  unfit,  but  more  so  now ;  and  I  remem- 
ber whom  I  am  addressing.  There  is  no  mind 
so  abstracted  from  this  world  by  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, or  so  buried  within  itself  by  narrow 
views  of  good,  as  not  to  rest  a  considerable  share 
of  its  happiness  on  the  frail  breathing  of  another. 
But  the  remedy  has  been  wisely  proportioned  to 
the  wound ;  and  the  mind  which  has  been  harmo- 
nized to  feel  most  acutely — the  large,  the  social, 
the  religious  mind — ^is  mercifully  provided  with 
the  noblest  means  of  consolation. 

May  I  request  you  to  favour  me  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  son's  illness.  Above  all,  let  me 
know  how  your  own  health  has  stood  the  shock. 
And  believe  me,  with  sincere  regard. 

Yours  always. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  DARWIN'S  ZOONOMIA. 


While  Dr.  Brown  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Theory  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Darwin*  excited  a  d^ree  of 
interest  in  the  literary  world,  disproportioned  to 
its  scientific  merits,  and  which  is  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  its  novelty,  and  partly  to  the  splendour 
of  the  attainments  of  its  author.  In  reading 
Zoonomia,  Dr.  Brown,  as  was  his  custom,  mark- 
ed on  the  margin  such  passages  as  he  conceived 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  He  then  committed  a 
few  observations  to  paper,  with  the  intention  of 
communicating  them  to  some  periodical  publica- 
tion. But  his  matter  increasing,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  less  than 
a  separate  volume. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  he  undertook  this 
work  by  the  advice  of  Dr.   Gregory  and  Mr. 

•  See  Note  D. 
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Stewart ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  as  sufficiently 
appears  from  his  correspondence ;  and  if  any  far- 
ther proof  were  necessary,  I  am  able  to  state, 
upon  his  own  authority,  that  he  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  own  mind  alone.     By  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  he  resolved,  before  put- 
ting is  manuscript  to  the  press,  to  submit  it  to 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Darwin.     Of  the  correspond- 
ence that,  in  consequence,  ensued,  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Brown  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  light  they  are  calculated 
to  throw  upon  some  parts  of  his  work,  but  also 
as  containing  a  record  of  the  progress  which,  at 
that  early  period,  he  had  made  in  the  science  of 
mind.    They  also  evince  a  degree  of  ingenuous- 
ness and  dignity  of  mind,  highly  honourable.    As 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Darwin  were  not  intended 
for  publication,  I  shall  insert  only  such  extracts 
as  are  necessary  to  make  the  letters  of  his  youth- 
ful correspondent  in  any  degree  intelligible,  and 
as  cannot  in  any  degree  be  injurious  to  the  fame 
of  their  ingenious  author.  Dr.  Brown's  first  letter 
is  dated  some  months  before  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  his  Observations  therefore  must  have 
been  begun  when  he  was  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen.    Both  the  letters  and  the  book  have  a  value 
altogether  independent  of  the  author's  age,  but 
that  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  Dr.  Brown's  character. 
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To  Dr.  Darwin. 

St.  Patrick  Square,  Edinburgh, 
October  24,  1796. 

Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  delight  which  I 
received  from  the  perusal  of  Zoonomia,  I  only 
agree  with  the  public  voice.  I  am,  however, 
surprised,  that  while  every  one  has  been  delight- 
ed, no  one  as  yet  has  answered,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  controversies  of  most  authors 
take  their  rise  from  that  state  of  mind.  The 
transition  is  natural  from  passive  admiration,  to 
a  strict  examination  of  the  theory  we  admire;  and 
errors  are  perhaps  detected  which  would  have 
escaped  amidst  the  indifference  excited  by  a  com- 
mon work.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  mental  his- 
tory on  reading  the  first  volume  of  Zoonomia. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  originality  of  thought  it 
displayed.  It  was  such  as  I  expected  from  the 
author  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  But  the  reason- 
ing appeared  to  me  in  some  passages  more  spe- 
cious than  solid,  and  the  leading  principles 
seemed  often  to  involve  inconsistencies.  I  there- 
fore, for  my  own  amusement,  marked  down  my 
observations  occasionally  as  I  went  along ;  yet, 
even  in  noting  an  error,  I  always  foimd  reason 
to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  very  error  I  con- 
demned.    On  concluding  the  work,  I  found  that 
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my  remarks  had  greatly  swelled  upon  my  hands. 
I  afterwards  methodised  them,  and  have  since 
been  induced  to  think  of  committing  them  to  the 
press. 

It  would,  however,  distress  me  much  if  I 
should  afterwards  find  that  I  had  given  to  the 
world  an  unlTair  statement  of  your  opinions.  I 
will  therefore,  with  your  permission,  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript,  in  the  hope  of  having 
such  mistatements,  if  any  there  be,  corrected. 

My  name  is  unknown  to  you,  and  unknown, 
indeed,  in  general,  to  the  literary  world.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  combat  of  names,  but  of  argu- 
ments, that  Truth  regards. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  direct  communica- 
tion between  Derby  and  this  place.  But  if  you 
signify  your  approbation,  I  will  commit  the  packet 
to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  intends  leaving 
this  place  in  about  a  week,  and  is  to  pass  through 
Derby  in  his  way  to  London.  He  proposes  vi- 
siting some  other  parts  of  England ;  but  you  will 
receive  it,  at  farthest,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know 
immediately  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  manuscript ;  and 
if  80,  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can  after  receiving  it,  whether  there  be  any  state- 
ment in  it  unauthorised  by  your  own  expressions. 


J: 
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that  I  may  correct  the  passage  before  I  send  it  to 
the  press. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Brown. 

From  Dr.  Darwin. 

Sir, — I  AM  favoured  with  your  letter,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  read  your  manuscript,  if  it  be  not 
very  voluminous,  and  if  it  be  transcribed  in  a 
hand  easily  legible.  I  well  know  the  power  of 
oratory,  and  that  a  man  may  say  maiiy  things 
ingeniously  on  both  sides  of  almost  any  question. 
But  in  philosophical  works  my  desire  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge any  errors  I  may  have  fallen  into,  or 
to  correct  any  inaccuracies  of  language  which 
may  have  occurred  in  a  work  which  is  in  part 
metaphysical,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  accurate. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Darwin. 
Berhy,  October  27, 1796. 

To  Dr.  Darwin. 

Edinburgh,  November  27,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that,  after 
having  placed  you  in  that  disagreeable  state  of 
suspense  which  the  unexpected  attack  of  a  stran- 
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get  must,  in  some  degree  occasion,  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  manuscript  should  have  been  so  long 
unavoidably  delayed.  The  gentleman  who  was 
to  take  the  charge  of  delivering  it  has  deferred, 
from  day  to  day,  his  intended  departure ;  and  as 
he  has  at  length  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved 
to  remain  a  month  or  two  longer  at  Edinburgh, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  the  little  par- 
cel by  the  Carlisle  diligence,  the  mail  from  which 
place,  I  believe,  passes  through  Derby ;  so  that  it 
will  reach  you  as  soon  as  this  letter.  If  there  be 
any  expression  in  the  manuscript  which  you  con- 
sider as  in  the  slightest  degree  disrespectful,  I 
shall  be  extremely  happy  to  correct  it,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  done  without  destroying  the  effect  of 
the  objection.  There  are  some  terms, — absurdity, 
&c — for  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  a 
gentler  substitute,  as  our  language  was  unfortu- 
nately invented  before  the  art  of  literary  war  had 
attained  its  present  state  of  refinement,  when  the 
object  of  the  controversialist  was  not  so  much  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Truth  as  to  gain  the  compa- 
rative glory  of  being  the  less  bespattered  in  the 
dirty  combat.  Such  unavoidable  harshnesses — 
I  know  not  whether  our  rhetoricians  have  given 
them  a  softer  Greek  name,  and  ranked  them 
among  their  tropes — ^I  trust  your  candour  wil\ 
forgive. 

I  know  too  well  the  importance  and  extent  of 
your  professional  duties  to  expect  to  hear  from 
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you  SO  soon  as  I  should  otherwise  have  vdshed 
to  send  the  manuscript  to  the  press.  Your  re- 
marks will,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  premises 
from  which  my  reasonings  are  drawn,  to  the  fair 
or  unfair  manner  in  which  I  have  stated  your 
own  opinions.  I  am  conscious  that  any  such  mis- 
statement has  been  unintentional,  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  willing  and  happy  to  correct  it. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

T.  Brown. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  manuscript 
must  have  reached  Dr.  Darwin,  as  appears  from 
his  letter  of  date  December  2d,  of  the  same  year. 
As  his  letter  could  not  have  been  designed  for 
publication,  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  in- 
serting it.  The  answer  of  Dr.  Brown  must  not 
be  suppressed. 

To  Dr.  Darwin. 

December  5, 1796. 

Sir, — I  THIS  morning  received  your  letter. 
Its  asperity  I  might  possibly  have  retorted  had  I 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  irritated  by  it ;  but 
it  was  too  profuse  to  excite  any  other  emotion 
than  that  of  surprise ;  and  the  angry  feelings  I 
have  never  cultivated,  as  I  do  not  think  they  add 
much  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 

It  was  not  with  the  view  of  obtaining  your 
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approbation  that  I  wrote  the  observations  on 
Zoonomia.  In  submitting  them  to  your  perusal, 
I  paid  the  respect  which  I  believed  to  be  due  to 
your  literary  fame  and  abilities ;  but  it  was  to 
the  decision  of  a  much  higher  tribunal  that  I 
looked  up.  As  one  of  the  public,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge as  one  of  the  most  eminent,  I  may  indeed 
regret  that  my  remarks  have  not  appeared  to  you 
conclusive ;  but  an  individual,  however  eminent, 
may  be  prejudiced  and  mistaken,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  a  part  is  not  necessarily  the  judgment  of 
the  whole. 


From  the  contemptible  light  in  which  you  view 
the  manuscript,  it  can  no  longer  be  interesting  to 
you.  I  shall  therefore  expect  to  receive  it  by  the 
first  conveyance. 

I  am. 

Sir, 

Yours, 

T.  B. 


E 
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From  Dr.  Darwin. 

Derby ^  December  20,  1796. 

♦  4t  4t  ♦  « 

*  *  *  I  shall  mention  those  of  your  ob- 
servations which  I  can  recollect.  You  doubt  that 
ideas  can  exist  without  being  attended  with  plea- 
sure or  pain ;  and  therefore  assert,  that  an  idea 
cannot  exist  without  sensation.  I  suppose  you 
here  use  the  word  sensation  in  Mr.  Locke's  mode 
of  using  it ;  which  has  raised  a  difficulty  in  your 
mind,  since  the  figures  of  the  letters  which  com- 
pose words,  as  we  read  a  book,  give  us  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain,  and  yet  they  introduce  into 
our  minds  the  sense  of  those  words ;  and  there- 
fore exist,  though  they  are  not  attended  with  the 
sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  great  Mal- 
branche  saw  this  analysis  of  an  idea,  but  no 
other  metaphysician.  Zoonomia,  sect.  vii.  3.  2. 
In  sect.  iii.  6.  4.  it  is  said,  "  I  ask  by  what  organ 
of  sense  you  first  become  acquainted  with  certain 
ideas,  as  of  wisdom  or  benevolence  ?"  This  sub- 
ject has  been  explained  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  ; 
who  have  shown,  that  what  were  believed  by 
Mr.  Locke  to  be  general  ideas,  are  all  particular 
ones.  Some  of  these  I  have  given  account  of 
in  sect.  xv.  1.  5.  Yet  you  think,  from  this  ques- 
tion (which  was  to  save  repeating  what  others  had 
said  on  this  subject)  that  I  acknowledged  the  ap- 
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plication  to  be  impossible ;  and  that  you  exult  in 
saying,  that  if  it  would  not  apply  to  the  whole  it 
could  not  be  a  true  theory !  Something  you  have 
said  about  black  when  you  spoke  of  ocular  spec- 
tra, I  do  not  accurately  remember ;  but  I  think 
you  seemed  to  hold,  that  black  was  a  colour,  and 
consequently  a  stimulus ;  as  the  unwise  favourers 
of  Dr.  Cullen's  theory  have  said  that  cold  was  a 

stimulus. 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  You  would  write  English  well  if  you 
would  lay  aside  the  nonsense  of  metaphor.  Meta- 
phors, in  a  philosophical  argumentative  treatise^ 
are  a  disgrace,  as  they  consist  of  unimportant 
analogies,  wheveas  philosophical  argumentation 
consists  of  important  analogies.     *     *    * 

E.  Darwin." 

To  Dr.  Darwin. 

«  December  28,  1796. 

**  Sir, — ^I  was  favoured  with  your  letter,  and 
return  you  my  acknowledgments  for  the  advice 
it  contained.  I  am  myself  conscious  that  there 
was  a  superabundance  of  metaphor  in  the  papers 
I  sent  you.  But  I  have  always  found  it  best  not 
to  chill  the  ardour  of  composition  by  pausing  to 
correct,  but  to  wait  till  the  whole  be  finished,  and 
then  to  prune  whatever  is  luxuriant.  The  copy 
you  received  was  the  first  I  took.     All  I  Wished 
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was  to  know,  whether  I  had  stated  your  opinions 
justly;  and  the  mere  ornaments  of  style,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  less  consequence,  I  deferred  correcting  till 
I  should  prepare  a  copy  for  the  press. 

You  accuse  me  of  descending  to  personalities, 
but  you  must  be  conscious  that  personalities  are 
of  two  kinds — those  which  relate  to  an  author  as 
an  author,  and  those  which  relate  to  him  as  a 
man.  The  former  are  not  surely  reprehensible. 
They  are  implied  in  every  answer ;  for  to  at- 
tempt to  confute  an  opinion,  is  to  assert  that  the 
author  of  that  opinion  is  wrong.  Of  the  latter, 
I  was  not,  and  could  not,  possibly  be  guilty,  for  I 
have  always  considered  the  admission  of  them  in- 
to any  work  as  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful ; 
and  the  opinion  I  had  drawn  from  your  writings 
was  such,  that  if  I  had  been  personal,  it  must 

have  been  in  your  praise. 

♦  ♦  «  4t  ♦ 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  undertake  the 
work  you  advise,  even  were  I  willing  to  do  it,  as 
my  time  is  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  professional 
studies.  But  I  am  still  a  sceptic  as  to  your  the- 
ory ;  and  unless  I  were  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth,  I  could  not  think  of  explaining  on  its  prin- 
ciples the  phenomena  of  mind.  You  consider  it 
as  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth  and  nature, 
and  if  my  opinion  wavered  with  authorities, 
yours  would,  I  confess,  have  great  weight ;  but 
though  the  theory  were  just,  I  should  be  guilty 
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of  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  world,  if  I  were  to 
profess  a  belief  to  which  my  conscience  could  not 
assent.  Besides,  I  have  myself  formed  a  theory 
of  mind,  simpler  in  my  opinion,  and  more 
satisfactory,  which  I  shall  perhaps  at  some  time 
submit  to  the  world. 

The  objections  you  remembered  were  not  such 
as  most  materially  affected  your  theory.  You 
will,  however,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
their  defence.  First,  as  to  the  existence  of  ideas 
without  sensation.  When  the  stimulus  is  the 
same,  and  the  sensorial  power  the  same,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  the  same.  The  odorous  particles  of 
a  rose  you  say  at  one  time  excite  sensation,  at 
another  an  irritative  idea.  The  stimulus  is  in 
both  cases  the  same,  and  in  both  cases  the  idea 
must  be  sensitive,  unless  in  the  latter  case  the 
sensorial  power  be  different.  But  the  sensorial 
power  was  the  same,  because  with  the  same  sti- 
mulus it  produced  the  same  fibrous  contraction. 
The  stimulus  is  the  same,  the  sensorial  power 
the  same,  and  the  fibrous  contraction  the  same  ; 
the  effect  of  the  whole  must,  therefore,  be  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  must  in  both  cases 
be  sensitive.  The  sensation,  however,  which  I 
believe  to  be  essential  to  an  idea,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  existence  of  pleasure  or  pain : 
these  are  only  more  violent  sensations.  I  do  not 
receive  either  from  the  view  of  the  paper  now 
before  me  ;  yet  it  does  not  produce  an  irritative 
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idea.  I  ain  sensible  of  its  existence,  I  attend  to 
it  as  much  as  I  do  to  the  smell  of  a  rose,  which 
you -allow  to  be  sensitive.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  most  of  the  objects  of  sight. 

Irritative  ideas  you  believe  to  produce  other 
animal  motions  by  association;  but,  as  I  have 
stated  in  my  Observations,  when  a  fibre  A  acts 
by  association  with  another  remote  fibre  C,  the 
central  parts  B  are  the  link  of  connection,  and, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  complete  ^ 

sensation  and  volition,  according  to 
your  definitions,  in  the  direction 
AB,BC.  A  c 

With  respect  to  our  ideas  of  judgment,  wisdom, 
memory,  &c.,  you  seem  to  have  confounded  ge- 
neral with  reflex  ideas.  I  will  admit,  that  all 
our  general  ideas  are  particular,— that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  triangle  which  is  not  acute 
right-angled,  nor  obtuse,  but  at  once  all  and 
neither.  My  idea  of  memory,  however,  is  itself 
a  particular  idea ;  and  if  ideas  be  fibrous  motions, 
my  idea  of  memory  must  be  the  contraction  of 
certain  fibres.  I  therefore  ask  what  those  fibres 
are.  Let  us  suppose  a  person  bom  with  the  sense 
of  hearing  only ;  let  a  bell  vibrate  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood; and  after  a  certain  interval  let  it  vibrate 
a  second  time.  The  contraction  of  the  fibres  is 
in  this  case  the  same  ;  yet  he  wiU  not  have  the 
same  idea  alone.  He  will  be  conscious  of  a  pre- 
vious similar  sensation,  that  is  to  say,  of  memory ; 
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nor  can  this  be  resolved  into  association,  for  as- 
sociation cannot  take  place  between  a  contracted 
fibre  and  itself :  it  may  take  place  between  A 
and  B,  but  not  between  A  and  A.  Nor  will  he 
be  conscious  of  a  previous  similar  sensation  alone. 
He  will  also  receive  from  the  second  vibration  the 
ideas  of  time  and  of  number.  Here  then  are  dif- 
ferent ideas  with  the  same  contraction. 

I  did  not  advance  that  black  was  a  colour.  I 
only  stated,  that  when  we  look  at  a  black  object 
the  fibres  of  the  retina  must  be  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion ;  because,  in  any  other  position,  they  convey 
the  idea  of  colour.  When  they  remain  long  in 
this  position  in  the  dark,  they  must  be  fatigued, 
and  throw  themselves  into  a  contrary  direction, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  become  restless  and  fa- 
tigued when  our  limbs  have  been  long  extended  in 
one  posture  on  a  sopha.  I  might  with  equal  just- 
ice infer  from  the  section  on  Ocular  spectra,  that 
you  consider  black  as  a  colour.  You  tell  us  that 
after  gazing  long  on  a  black  object, and  afterwards 
shutting  the  eyelids,  a  luminous  spectrum  is  ob- 
served ;  and  as  you  do  not  attribute  the  formation 
of  spectra  to  the  action  of  remaining  light,  but  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  fibres,  the  same  effect  must  sure- 
ly be  produced  by  absolute  privation  of  stimulus 
in  the  case  of  darkness,  as  by  the  less  general  pri- 
vation of  stimulus  when  we  look  at  a  black  ob- 
ject. Accordingly,  after  remaining  long  in  the 
dark,  we  should  have  the  sensation  of  light. 
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BEOWN. 


In  various  parts  of  your  letter  you  seem  to 
hint  that  truth  is  not  my  object  in  publishing  my 
Observations.  It  is  not  emolument,  for  I  believe 
I  shall  give  the  copy  to  a  bookseller ;  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  I  am  more  influenced  by  the  desire 
of  fame  than  any  other  writer.  By  any  senti- 
ments of  ill-will  to  your  character,  I  certainly 
was  not  actuated :  for  I  had  formed  for  it  those 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  esteem  which  I  al- 
ways conceive  for  those  by  whom  I  have  been  de- 
lighted and  instructed.  I  submit  my  remarks  to 
the  public,  not  that  your  theory  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  false,  but  that  it  may  be  carefully 
examined,  and  rejected  or  received  according  to 
its  merits ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  the  confuta- 
tion of  my  own  errors  lead  me  to  the  discovery 
and  acknowledgment  of  truth. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Yours, 

T,  Brown. 


From  Db.  Darm  in. 


*      *        In  my  second  volume,  at  the  end, 
in  a  supplemental  page,  which,  perhaps  in  the 
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Irish  octavo  edition  may  be  left  out,  (as  some 
are  (I  see)  in  the  first  volume,)  I  have  observed 
how  difficult  it  is  to  think  vnihout  words,  and  still 
more  so,  when  the  words  in  use  have  two  mean- 
ings. This  I  applied  to  a  person  who  wrote  to 
me  that  the  motions  of  epileptic  fits  were  not  vo- 
luntary motions,  (as  I  had  asserted,)  because  they 
were  involuntary.  Now,  I  think  you  and  I  use 
the  word  sensation  in  totally  different  meanings ; 
I  will  therefore  repeat  what  I  mean,  without  the 
word  sensation  at  all,  and  will  use  pleasure  and 
pain  instead.  Thus,  animal  motions,  (viz.  of 
fibres,  of  muscles,  or  of  the  ends  of  nerves  in  the 
organs  of  sense,)  are  succeeded  by  stimulus,  or  by 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  by  desire  or  aversion,  or  by 
association,  and  are  all  also  occasionally  succeed- 
ed by  one  of  them.  Now  the  motion  of  the  reti- 
na, or  an  idea  from  sight,  may  be  preceded  by 
stimulus  of  light,  and  may  be  succeeded  either  by 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  by  a  volition,  or  by  associa- 
tion ;  and  other  motions  may  be  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  these  sensorial  powers,  but  none  of 
them  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea,  or  motion 
of  the  retina,  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  light, 
producing  irritation  and  consequent  fibrous  mo- 
tion. 

In  motion  produced  by  the  sensorial  power  of 
association  and  of  volition,  the  whole  of  the  sen- 
sorium  (though  a  part,  the  central  parts  of  it, 
must)  may  not  be  affected ;  because  the  whole 
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nervous  system  is  an  extensive  thing,  imd  some 
branches  of  nerves  may  communicate  their  mo* 
tions  to  one  part  of  the  sensorium,  and  other 
fibres  may  by  association  or  volition  be  excited 
into  action  by  other  branches  of  the  sensorlum, 
without  affecting  the  whole  of  it. 

Hence  pleasure  or  pain  may  ascend  from  a  part 
of  the  extremity  to  a  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
sensorium,  and  desire  or  aversion  at  the  same 
time,  in  other  branches  of  the  nerves,  may  pass 
from  another  part  of  the  centre  to  another  part 
of  the  extremity ;  but,  when  almost  the  whole  of 
the  sensorial  power,  which  can  be  spared  from 
the  vital  motions,  is  passing  one  way,  (as  in  great 
anger,  which  is  excess  of  volition,)  little  or  none 
passes  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way,  as 
angry  people  in  general  fighting  do  not  feel 
the  wounds  they  receive.  These  I  expressed 
by  saying,  when  volition  acted  strongly^  pleasure 
or  pain  was  not  felt,  as  the  movements  were  in 
contrary  direction.  In  your  paper  you  seem  to. 
think  this  assertion  quite  general,  and  were,  I  re^ 
collect,  jocular  about  it.  I  believe  you  left  out 
the  word  strongly. 

You  ask  how  reflex  ideas  are  produced  ?  Cer- 
tainly like  general  ideas.  Ideas  are  motions  of 
the  extremity  of  some  nerve  of  sense  ;  a  general 
idea  is  a  partial  renovation  of  one  of  these*  move- 
ments. A  reflex  idea  is  also  a  partial  renovation 
of  these  movements,  and  are  not  exactly  the  same 
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every  time  we  use  the  same  word,  as  is  evidently 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  word  memory,  which  means 
either  recollection  or  suggestion. 

In  the  dark,  people  often  see  colours,  indeed 
mostly,  as  when  one  lies  an  hour  awake  ;  but  if 
musdes  are  not  in  action,  and  not  extended  by 
antagonist  muscles,  they  require  no  counter  ex- 
tension. 

What  you  say  about  a  bell,  is  treated  of  in  the 
section  on  repetition ;  and  of  number  and  time  in 
fifteenth  section. 

If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  send  me  a 
very  short  outline  of  your  theory  of  the  mind,  I 
will  give  you  a  candid  opinion  of  it,  or  of  any 
other  questions  which  you  ask  for  information 
only.  My  second  voliune  has  brought  me  many 
patients  from  even  London,  and  distant  parts  of 
England,  and  very  many  consultation  letters 
from  both  the  faculty,  and  from  others,  so  that  I 
my  work  meets  with  daily  new  readers. 


You  do  not  say  what  your  professional  studies 
are,  whether  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity,  so  that  I 
do  not  yet  know  how  to  direct  my  letter.  You 
say  the  stimulus  is  the  same,  and  the  sensorial 
power  the  same,  &c.  You  forget  that  the  ^fiaii- 
tity  of  stimulus  and  the  quantity  of  sensorial 
power  is  perpetually  varying,  and  hence  the 
fibrous  motions  may  be  succeeded  by  pleasiu'e  or 
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pain,  or  by  volition,  or  by  association,  or  by  none 
of  them.     Adieu. 

From  your  real  friend, 

E.  Darwin. 

The  following  lines  are  written  upon  the 
envelope. 

January  12,  1797. 

I  WROTE  the  inclosed  at  a  public  house 
when  I  was  much  fatigued,  and  I  fear  you  will 
not  be  able  to  decypher  it.  Your  syllogism 
amused  me  much,  where  you  say  ''  the  stimulus 
is  the  same,  and  the  sensorial  power  the  same  ; 
the  effect  of  the  whole  must  be  the  same."  Now 
the  stimulus  constantly  varies  in  quantity,  as  the 
odour  of  a  rose  by  every  breeze ;  the  sensorial 
power  is  never  the  same  in  quantity,  as  that  de- 
pends on  the  previous  accumulation  or  expendi- 
ture. Hence  the  fibrous  motions  are  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  be  attended  with  pain  or  pleasure, 
at  other  times  not  so  great. 

You  talk  of  sensation  not  to  be  perceived  ;  that 
is,  which  is  not  attended  with  pleasure  or  pain, 
so  that  you  do  not  use  the  word  in  the  same 
meaning  as  I  do,  or  as  Mr.  Locke  does. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  other  of  your  objections, 
but  I  thought  them  all  easily  answered. 
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To  Dr.  Darwin. 

January  21,  1797. 

**  Sir, — I  AM  sorry  that  our  mutual  objections 
should  still  fail  to  produce  conviction.  There  is 
a  delusion  in  intellectual  optics,  by  which  our 
own  arguments  are  magnified,  while  those  of  our 
antagonist  are  diminished  and  confused,  and  mine 
may  perhaps  appear  to  me  of  consequence  merely 
as  being  mine.  It  is  a  natural  fondness,  and  I 
trusty  therefore,  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  seem 
obstinately  tenacious  of  opinion.  You  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  to  be  against  me,  but  be- 
cause,  if  it  be  against  me,  I  do  not  perceive  it. 

It  is  of  little,  or,  indeed,  of  no  consequence, 
whether  sensation  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea, 
or  merely  a  consequence  of  it.  In  whichever  of 
these  meanings  the  term  sensitive  idea  be  under- 
stood, it  will  be  equally  evident  that  those  ideas 
which  you  denominate  irritative  must  be  sensi- 
tive. The  syllogism  which  you  say  amused  you 
much  would  not  have  appeared  ridiculous,  had 
you  attended  to  the  separate  steps  :  I  shall  there- 
fore state  these  more  fully.  I  did  not  MJmme 
gratuitauslyythat  the  stimulus  and  sensorial  power 
were  the  same.  Indeed,  one  of  my  strongest  ob- 
jections to  your  theory  of  fibrous  motions,  as 
constituting  ideas,  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that 
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the  sensorial  power  is  perpetually  var)ning  in 
quantity,  and  that  the  stimulus  continuing  the 
same,  the  effect  produced  is  the  same,  when  the 
sensorial  power  is  less,  as  when  it  was  greater, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  fibrous  contraction.  Thus 
the  same  meadow  appears  green  to  a  thousand 
persons  at  once,  and  to  the  same  persons  at  dif- 
ferent hours.  But  to  return  to  the  syllogism ;  I 
do  indeed  take  for  granted  that  the  stimulus  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  irritative  and  sensitive 
ideas,  as  the  stimulus  of  the  rays  of  light  from  a 
tree  in  walking  through  a  grove.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, take  for  granted^  that  the  sensorial  power 
is  the  same.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof.  Let 
E\^  ABC,  ABD,  ABE,  be  an^es  of 

C^^!;;;;;^^^        different  degrees.      Let  ABC  de- 


^ -====^B  note  the  fibrous  contraction  consti- 
tuting green,  ABD  blue,  ABE  red.  You  esta- 
blish it  as  a  general  law,  that  the  fibrous  con- 
traction is  as  the  stimulus  and  sensorial  power, 
so  that  any  two  being  given,  the  third  may  be 
inferred.  The  stimulus  in  the  case  of  the  tree  is 
the  same ;  the  fibrous  contraction  the  same  ABC; 
for  if  it  were  different,  as  ABD  for  instance,  it 
would  no  longer  be  the  irritative  idea  of  a  tree, 
but  of  the  sky  ;  if  ABE,  of  a  rose.  The  stimulus 
and  contraction,  therefore,  being  the  same,  the 
sensorial  power  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
same.  Accordingly,  I  think  that  there  is  nothing 
ridiculous  in  stating,  that  as  the  stimulus  is  tlie 
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same,  the  sensorial  power  the  same,  and  the 
fibrous  contraction  the  same,  the  general  effect 
must  be  the  same.  For  if  we  assert  that  sensa- 
tion takes  place  in  one  instance  and  not  in  the 
otheTj  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
effect  without  a  difference  of  preceding  circum- 
stanoes.  You  mention  in  Zoonomia  that  other 
fibrous  motions  may  be  associated  with  irritative 
ideas,  and  in  your  letter  you  took  no  notice  of 
the  argument  I  drew  from  it,  that  in  that  case 
there  must,  according  to  your  own  definitions,  ))e 
a  complete  sensation  and  volition. 

In  my  Observations  on  Zoonomia,  I  cai'efuUy 
avoided  giving  any  opinion  of  my  own.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  taking  your  principles  as  you 
had  yoorself  defined  them,  and  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  justified  by  the  pheno- 
mena, and  were  sometimes  inconsistent.  My  own 
opinion  of  sensation,  which  I  stated  in  my  last 
letter  as  not  necessarily  implying  pleasure  or  pain, 
is  therefore  of  no  consequence  as  to  my  objec- 
tions to  yours.  I  was  led  to  form  it  by  reflect- 
ing, that  though  philosophers  have  imagined  a 
distinction  between  sensation  and  perception, 
there  is  no  foundation  in  Nature  for  this  division. 
Sensation  I  define  to  be  the  knowledge  of  any 
quality  of  external  bodies,  acquired  by  impression 
on  oar  organs  of  sense,  and  this  sensation  and 
perception  of  the  schools  are  both  reducible  to 
ilu8«     But  all  qualities  of  external  bodies  are  not 
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necessarily  pleasant  or  painful.  I  may  therefore 
be  sensible  of  external  objects,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  pleasure  or  pain ;  or,  in  other  words, 
sensation  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  To  explain  the  phenomena 
of  mind  in  consistence  with  your  own  principles, 
you  must  yourself  adopt  this  statement  of  sensa^ 
tion.  Consciousness  is  not  a  deceiver,  and  I  am 
certainly  conscious  of  neither  pleasure  nor  pain 
from  the  sight  of  the  paper  now  before  me.  I 
am,  however,  sensible  of  its  whiteness,  of  its  ex- 
tension, and  of  all  its  other  qualities.  Here  then 
— and  the  case  is  undoubtedly  not  rare,  for  it  is 
the  same  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  objects  of 
sight — here  is  a  knowledge  of  qualities  without 
pleasure  or  pain.  Where  shall  we  class  this 
knowledge  ?  It  certainly  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
irritation,  for  irritative  ideas  exclude  the  know- 
ledge of  external  qualities,  nor  to  volition,  nor  to 
association ;  and  it  can  be  ascribed  to  sensation 
only,  if  we  define  it  to  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  external  bodies,  and  not  merely  plea- 
sure or  pain. 

I  did  not  perfectly  understand,  in  your  last 
letter,  whether  you  conceive  the  whole  of  the 
central  parts  to  be  afiected  in  sensation  and  voli- 
tion, or  merely  a  part.  But  in  the  definitions  in 
Zoonomia,  it  is  evidently  implied  that  the  whole 
of  the  central  parts,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  sen- 
sorium,   must  necessarily    be   affected  *    and   in 
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either  case,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  two  sensa- 
tions or  two  volitions,  or  a  sensation  and  voli- 
tion,  cannot  occupy  the  same  part  at  the  same 
time.  In  my  paper  I  did  not  omit  the  word 
^  strongly,"  but  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was 
as  impossible  for  a  weak  as  for  a  strong  sensa- 
tion and  volition  to  co-exist 

That  reflex  ideas  are  partial  renovations  of 
former  fibrous  motions,  I  cannot  admit.     There 
may  be  different  contractions,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  half  or  a  third  of  a  contraction.     The  reflex 
idea  can  differ  from  the  original  fibrous  motion 
only  in  two  ways  ;  either  in  the  degree  of  con- 
traction, or  in  the  quantity  of  fibres  contracted. 
The  first,  indeed,  is  impossible,  for  you  lay  it 
down  as  a  law,  that  there  cannot  be  any  new 
fibrous  contraction,  which  has  not  gone  through 
the  stage  of  irritation.     Besides,  it  would  then 
be  a  totally  new  idea,  and  not  a  partial  renova- 
tion of  an  old  one.     The  sensation  of  blue  is  not 
said  to  be  a  partial  renovation  of  the  idea  of  red. 
There  only  remains,  therefore,  the  second  mode, 
a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fibres  contracted. 
ESach  idea  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  a  number  of 
CD-existing  fibrous  contractions  or  ideas.     The 
contraction  which  constitutes  the  idea  of  memory 
must  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  number; 
and,  accordingly,  the  first  motion  of  the  organ  of 
sense  must  have  been  attended  with  a  belief  in 
a  IHrevious  similar  sensation.    There  is  sufficient 
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reason  for  the.  division  of  ideas  into  thdte  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  of  touch,  &c.  each  class  being 
distinct  from  the  others,  so  that  a  sound  cannot 
excite  in  the  sensorium  an  idea  of  colour,  nor  a 
colour  an  idea  of  sound.  The  idea  of  memor]^ 
is  a  fibrous  contraction  of  a  certain  organ ;  if  of 
the  organ  of  sight,  it  must  be  unknown  to  €bA 
blind,  if  of  hearing,  to  the  deaf,  &c«  Many 
more  objections  might  be  adduced  to  the  doctrine 
of  reflex  ideas  being  parts  of  previous  ideas,  but 
these  I  must  omit,  as  my  paper  is  exhausted. 

I  have  not  yet  completely  systematised  tiie 
theory  of  mind  at  which  I  hinted,  or  I  should 
be  extremely  happy  to  be  favoured  with  yxmt 
opinion  of  it.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  a  rude 
state,  to  attend  to  professional  studies,  (the  study 
of  law,)  but  it  will  be  an  agreeable  variety  dur- 
ing the  simimer  vacation,  and  I  hope  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  complete  it. 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  general  ap^ 
probation  which  your  work  had  met  with,  for  I  mi- 
mirei  though  I  do  not  agrees  and  I  am  happy  io 
find  that  the  world  is  alive  to  works  of  genius.  An 
apathy  in  this  respect  I  dread  more  than  the  in« 
fluence  of  any  theory  which  is  founded  on  priit^ 
ciples  not  absolutely  just,  even  when  defended 
with  all  that  ingenuity  which  distinguish) 
yours.    I  am.  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Youi«  very  truly, 

T.  Brown. 
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No  answer  seems  to  have  been  returned  t^ 
this  masterly  letter,  and  here  the  correspondence 
terminated.  The  transmission  of  the  manuscript 
occasioned  a  considerable  delay  in  the  publication, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of 
17«8. 

The  work  was  noticed  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, in  the  Monthly  Review  which  at  that  time 
ODcapied  the  principal  place  in  our  periodical  li^ 
tnature,  in  a  veiy  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Dun- 
tan,  senior,  puUisfaed  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine^ 
and  in  many  other  periodical  works.  In  none  of 
4iieisie  was  it  considered  as  a  juvenile  perform- 
ance bmt  as  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  to  a  phi- 
idsopfaer,  and  in  this  light  it  received  encomiums 
duit  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  vete- 
nm  in  literary  warfare. 

From  those  acquainted  with  his  youth,  Dr. 
Brown  received  approbation  still  more  ample  and 
gratifying.  Lord  Woodhouselee  and  Mr.  M^Ken- 
ae,  with  neither  of  whom  at  that  time  he  was 
personally  acquainted,  spoke  of  the  preface  as  the 
taiost  philosophical  and  elegant  production  that 
had  been  published  for  many  years.  Dr.  Gregory, 
Ifr.  Stewart,  and  his  other  distinguished  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  honoured  the  work  with  the  most 
^qualified  approbation. 

He  received  many  congratulatory  letters  upon 
tlie  occasion.     Of  these  none  could  be  more  gra- 
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tifying  to  liim  than  the  following,  which  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  inserting. 

From  Db.  Cubbie. 

Liverpool^  July  6, 179& 

Deab  Sir, — I  beceiyed  your  ObservatiiMis 
yesterday,  and  the  letter  that  informed  me  yoa 
had  directed  that  they  should  be  sent  to  me  ar- 
rived in  due  course  of  post.  Accept  of  my  best 
thanks  for  a  proof  of  your  remembrance  so  very 
pleasing,  and  for  a  specimen  of  talents  so  very 
respectable.  I  have  read  your  preface  attentive* 
ly,  and  I  have  looked  into  several  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  work  at  hazard.  I  expected  to 
find,  but  have  been  as  yet  disappointed,  some  in* 
dications  of  the  author's  age.  I  have  as  yet  per- 
ceived nothing  juvenile  either  in  the  style  or  sen- 
timent. I  see  a  profound  work  on  a  profound 
subject,  the  language  correct,  the  ezpressian 
temperate,  and  the  observations  acute  and  pene- 
trating. The  writer  seems,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, equal  to  the  subject  What  more  could 
well  be  said  ? 

I  intend  to  peruse  your  book  regularly,  and 
with  the  pen  in  my  hand.  If  I  notice  any  thiiig 
that  may  deserve  your  attention,  I  will  mark  the 
place  on  the  margin.  J  dare  say  I  shall  have  ob- 
jections to  offer,  though  none  perhaps  very  im- 
portant ;  but  I  know  by  experience,  that  when  a 
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mau  has  bent  his  mind  long  and  attentively  to 
one  subject,  it  is  very  interesting  to  receive  the 
observations  of  a  friendly  and  candid  mind  on  the 
result  of  his  reflections,  though  these  observations 
may  have  little  importance  in  themselves,  and 
may  be  thrown  out  with  little  reflection. 

It  will  perhaps  amuse  you  to  be  informed,  that 
I  reviewed  Darwin  myself  in  the  English  Review^ 
(now  dropt,)  each  volume  occupying  four  num<« 
bers.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
pteusal  of  these  obsolete  Reviews  at  Edinburgh, 
pray  look  over  my  articles.  You  will  find  them 
in  1794  and  1796.  They  are  most  incorrectly 
printed,  but  no  matter. 

My  observations  frequently  coincided  with 
Darwin's ;  but  I  then  rejected,  and  I  now  reject 
Ids  foimdations,  as  indeed  I  have  expressed  in  my 
"  Medical  Reports,"  of  the  second  edition  of  which 
(corrected  and  enlarged)  I  will  send  you  a  copy^ 
if  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  transmit  it  safely. 

What  are  you  doing  at  Edinburgh  ?  Pray  let 
ae  have  some  account  of  your  present  occupa- 
tion, and  of  your  future  views.  I  wish  you 
voald  come  to  Liverpool  and  spend  a  little  time 
anxmg  us.  We  all  think  of  you  with  much  re- 
tjuL  I  am  particularly  desired  by  Mrs.  Currie 
t»  offer  her  kind  remembrance. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Sir !  You  have  begun  early  a 
that  I  hope  will  be  brilliant.    Assure 
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yourself  of  my  best  wishes,  and  of  my  sincere 
regard.     In  haste. 

I  am  always,  &c. 

J.  CURBIE. 

When  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
work  was  written  before  Dr.  Brown  was  nine- 
teen, and  that  it  was  published  before  he  had  at* 
tained  his  twentieth  year,  it  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  some 
respects,  the  most  valuable  of  his  productions ;  and 
I  know  not  if,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  there 
is  to  be  found  any  work  exhibiting  an  equal  pre- 
maturity of  talents  and  attainments.  In  a  con- 
troversial point  of  view,  its  interest  is  greatly  di- 
minished, from  the  lower  estimation  in  which 
the  theory  of  his  opponent  is  now  generally  held. 
It  has,  however,  a  value  independent  of  its  expo- 
sition of  particular  eirors,  and  contains  many 
philosophical  views  of  great  general  merit  and 
importance. 

Those  also  who  delight  to  trace  the  progress 
of  intellect,  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of  all  Dr. 
Brown's  subsequent  discoveries  in  regard  to  mind» 
and  of  those  principles  of  philosophising  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  his  future  speculations.  Hie 
substance  of  a  philosopher's  writings  is  often 
to  be  found  in  his  first  work.  This  arises  in  part 
from  the  tendency  common  to  philosophers  with 
other  writers,  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity 
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of  pouring  forth  the  stores  of  their  past  acquire- 
ment— and  still  more  from  the  peculiarity  of  intel- 
lect that  leads  them  in  studying  any  question,  to 
trace  it  to  its  first  principles.  In  their  future 
works,  accordingly,  we  often  find  little  more  than 
an  evolution  of  these  principles  in  new  applica- 
tions of  them ;  and  in  many  instances,  even  the 
application  is  not  altogether  new,  but  rather  the 
fuller  explication  of  what  before  was  hinted  at. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark  will  occur 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

The  examination  of  the  theory  of  Darwin  caivr 
ried  with  it  an  advantage  to  Dr.  Brown  far  be-i 
yond  the  fiEune  he  acquired  by  his  work.  In  unfold-i 
ing  the  arrors  of  his  antagonist,  he  discovered 
also  diose  false  principles  of  philosophising  i^ 
which  they  had  their  origin,  and  arrived  at 
more  correct  views  respecting  the  object  of  phy-* 
Bical  inquiry,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
his  inquiries  also  led  him  into  an  examination  of 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  maintained  upon  the 
subject  of  abstraction,  and  brought  him  to  those 
conclusions  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  aii 
opportunity  of  considering,  and  which  may  be 
numbered  among  the  most  important  of  his  spe? 
culations. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION. 


The  young  men  attending  the  Edinburgh  uni-* 
versity  have  for  many  years  been  accustomed 
to  form  themselves  into  literary  associations,  in 
which  they  may  be  stimulated  to  greater  ardour 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  improving  themselves  in  the  art 
of  public  speaking.  This  practice  exists  in  many 
universities,  but  it  has  been  carried  to  a  mudi 
greater  extent  in  Edinburgh  than  elsewhere ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  sj^s- 
tern  of  education  already  alluded  to,  which  affords 
to  the  students  but  few  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  the  presence  of  their 
teachers,  while  it  leaves  to  them  the  greatest  la- 
titude in  the  conduct  of  their  studies,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  their  time.  The  niunber  of  these  as- 
sociations, and  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  in 
general  supported,  form  an  interesting  feature  in 
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ibe  habits  of  our  students,  and  ought  to  be  more 
regarded  m  the  estimates  formed  of  a  Scotish 
education.  That  they  are  liable  to  abuse,  lead- 
ing, in  many  instances,  to  habits  of  desultory 
study,  and  giving  a  taste  for  dialectic  subtleties 
rather  than  for  cautious  induction,  is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  in  general  their  effect  is  different ; 
and,  when  under  proper  regulations,  they  are  cer- 
tainly  attended  with  very  great  advantages.  The 
talents  of  the  student  are  called  forth  in  volun* 
tary  exertion ;  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
measure  of  his  own  powers;  learns  to  depend  upon 
his  own  efforts ;  and  above  all,  is  inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  whom  Scotland  can  boast  have  acknowledged 
their  obligations  to  such  institutions ;  and  indeed 
there  are  perhaps  few  who  have  received  their 
education  in  Edinburgh,  who  do  not  look  back 
to  the  hours  spent  in  these  literary  and  phi- 
losophic societies  as  among  the  most  improv- 
ing of  their  early  lives,  and  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  able  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
gxeat  drama  of  life  with  greater  ease  and  success 
in  consequence  of  this  early  rehearsal. 

Br.  Brown,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in 
Scotland,  was  a  member  of  two  of  these  societies; 
and  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  subject, 
because  he  always  considered  the  benefit  which 
he  thus  received  as  very  great,  and  looked  back 
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to  this  connexion  with  the  mo8t  lively  inter* 
est.  It  was  before  the  publication  of  his  ^^  Ob*- 
aervations,"  and  I  believe  in  1796,  that  he 
WBS  introduced  into  the  Literary  Society,  which 
had  been  instituted  a  few  years  previous  to 
that  period.  Here  he  met  with  minds  conge« 
liial  to  his  own,  young  men  of  the  most  splendid 
talents,  eager  like  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
knowledge,  by  which  many  of  them  have  since 
conferred  such  honour  upon  their  country. 

In  such  associations,  it  is  usual  for  the  members 
in  succession  to  read  a  paper  upon  some  literary 
or  scientific  subject ;  and  a  question  is  general- 
ly discussed  from  the  debateaUe  grounds  qi 
£thics,  Politics,  or  Theology.  On  these  occa* 
sions  it  is  necessary  that  both  sides  should  find 
supporters,  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that 
there  are  always  young  men  ready  to  show 
their  talents  in  defending  an  untenable  position. 
Br.  Brown  often  thus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ingenuity  as  the  advocate  of  error.  And 
though  in  his  printed  works,  no  philosopher  has 
shown  more  respect  for  the  great  principles  of 
theism,  his  enemies  ungenerously  availed  them^ 
selves  of  these  displays  of  his  subtlety,  to  mar  his 
advancement  in  life. 

The  practice,  of  which  such  an  unworthy  ad- 
vantage was  attempted  to  be  taken,  was  in  his 
case,  I  am  convinced,  attended  with  very 
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advantages.  In  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  arguments  of  scepticism  in 
a  multitude  of  subjects,  he  was  put  upon  the 
way  of  discovering  the  only  satisfactory  answer 
to  them  in  the  original  and  universal  prin- 
dples  of  human  belief.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  this  circumstance  are  conspicuous  in  his 
writings.  The  great  defect  in  the  defenders  of 
established  opinions  is,  that  in  general,  thougk 
they  bring  forward  conclusive  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  their  tenets,  yet  by  not  having  allowed 
themselves  to  enter  fully  into  the  views  of  their 
opponents,  they  fail  in  bringing  forward  answers 
that  apply  to  their  objections,  and  thus  a  difficulty 
is  still  left  unremoved  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
But  Dr.  Brown  having  been  led  to  examine,  with 
the  interest  of  an  advocate,  all  the  supports  of  an 
erroneous  cause,  in  discovering  their  strength 
discovered  their  weakness  also,  and  thus  in  every 
discussion  in  his  philosophical  works  he  has  taken 
up  the  sceptic  on  his  own  groimds.  The  long 
agitated  questions  as  to  personal  identity,  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions,  the  origin  of  our 
moral  sentiments,  he  is  allowed  even  by  those 
who  do  not  enter  into  his  general  views  to  have 
discussed,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  satisfactorily, 
from  the  dexterity  with  which  he  unravels  the 
web  of  his  opponents'  sophistries ;  and  I  find  from 
his  papers,  and  heads  of  speeches,  that  in  the  49^ 
cieties  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  had  support- 
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^  the  very  opinions  which  in  his  printed  works 
he  has  thus  been  enabled  so  dexterously  to  refute^ 
That  his  mind  would  have  gone  through  a  similar 
process,  without  the  benefit  of  such  training, 
may  perhaps  be  conceded.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  practice  in  which,  with  a 
sportful  vanity  of  acuteness,  he  allowed  himself 
to  indulge,  improved  in  no  small  degree  his 
quickness  of  discernment. 

I  would  be  far,  however,  from  recommending 
the  practice  in  all  cases,  from  its  beneficial  effects 
in  a  mind  singularly  constituted.  Indeed,  in  every 
instance  where  the  love  of  truth  is  not  paramount 
it  may  be  considered  as  dangerous,  not,  however, 
because  it  can  ever  be  unsafe  to  examine  the  foun- 
dations of  our  belief.  "  To  conceive,"  as  Dr.  Brown 
himself  has  admirably  remarked,  **  that  inquiry 
must  lead  to  scepticism,  is  itself  a  species  of  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  power  and  evidence  of  the  principles 
to  which  we  have  given  our  assent,  more  degrad- 
ing,  because  more  irrational,  than  that  open  and 
inconsistent  scepticism  which  it  dreads."  *  But 
where  there  is  a  continual  endeavour  after  the 
detection  of  fallacies,  both  our  vanity  and  indo- 
lence are  apt  to  lead  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
detection  of  error,  without  leading  us  to  seek  to 
establish  truth  in  its  place ;  f  a  state  of  mind  of 

*  Lecturet,  i.  47. 

t  llagis  habuit  quod  fogeret  quam  quod  sequeretur.— Baudius. 
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which  unfortunately  there  have  been  too  many 
examples  m  the  philosophic  world,  and  which, 
besides  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  moral  cfaa* 
racter,  is  un&vourahle  to  the  higher  efforts  even 
of  our  intellectual  part. 

In  1797  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Literary 
Society  formed  themselves  into  another  associa* 
tion,  more  select,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  Academy  of  Phjrsics.  The  object  of  this  insti- 
tution was  somewhat  more  ambitious  than  that 
of  the  former,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  minute  of 
their  first  meeting  to  be  **  the  investigation  of  na- 
tore,  the  laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  re- 
gulated, and  the  history  of  opinions  concerning 
these  laws."  At  this  meeting,  which  was  held 
on  the  7th  of  Janiiary,  there  were  present  Messrs. 
Erskine,  Brou^am,  Reddie,  Brown,  Rogerson, 
Birbeck,  Logan,  and  Leyden.  These  gentlemen 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour, 
Messrs.  Homer,  Jeffrey,  Smyth,  Gillespie,  and 
many  others* 

For  some  time  the  society  proceeded  with  great 
spirit ;— and  in  the  papers  that  were  read,  and  in 
the  conversation  that  took  place  upon  them,  were 
sown  the  germs  that  afterwards  developed  them-^ 
selves  in  works  that  have  occupied  mudi  of  the 
public  attention.  Among  the  most  active  of 
the  members  were  Messrs.  Brougham,  Homer, 
and  Dr.  Brown ;  and  the  institution  owed  much 
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to  the  truly  philosophic  spirit  and  excellent  sense 
of  Mr.  Reddle.  Dr.  Brown  having  been  secretary 
to  the  society  at  the  time  it  was  dissolved,  the 
various  documents  comiected  with  it  were  found 
among  his  papers.  From  these  documents  some 
extracts  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  merely  as 
calculated  to  afford  information  respecting  tfad 
early  studies  of  Dr.  Brown,  but  also  as  af* 
fording  materials  for  the  literary  history  of  tiid 
age.* 

The  meetings  of  the  society  continued  with 
considerable  regularity  about  three  years,  When^ 
£rom  various  causes,  the  interest  that  was  taken 
ill  it  began  to  decline.  The  last  entry  in  the  mi* 
nute  book  is  of  date  Ist  May,  1800.  It  is  written 
in  pencil,  and  is  as  follows : — '*  Present,  Lord 
Webb  Seymour,  Messrs.  Brougham,  Reddle^ 
Copland,  Homer,  Brown,  Bennet,  Craig,  Lang. 

**  Some  articles  were  read  from  the  Manoirs 
relating  to  Egypt  by  the  learned  men  who  aoooim 
panied  the  French  expedition." 

The  Academy  of  Physics  will  be  interesting  ia 
the  history  of  letters,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  distinguished  names  that  are  to  be  foimd  in 
the  list  of  its  members,  but  also  as  having  givinl 
rise  to  a  publication  which  has  been  oondiieted 

•  See  Note  E. 
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i^Mm  miSIre  liberal  princi|>les,  displayed  a  greater 
pro])ortio](i  of  talent,  and  exercised  a  greater  influ- 
«iioe  upon  ptlblic  opinion,  than  any  other  similar 
wwk  in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  add,  that  I  allude  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Review  commenced,  the 
ideas  of  authorship  being  somewhat  different  froln 
wlmt  they  are  at  present,  the  papers  were  con- 
tributed without  any-  pecuniary  compensation. 
Some  articles  were  written  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  bear 
the  marks  of  his  genius.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  leading  article  of  the  second  Number — a 
Review  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant, — and  I  believe 
every  one  who  has  attended  to  the  subject,  will 
sSiaw  that  he  has  made  it  as  intelligible  as  the  na- 
ture of  a  admits.  In  reference  to  this  subject^ 
I  may  here  insert  two  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Currie.  '^  I  have  heard  that  you  are  en«* 
g^Eiged  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  makes  a 
great  imjnression  here,  and  which  certainly  di»^ 
plays  imcommon  vigour  and  information.  It 
sbmek  me  that  the  article  on  Kant  must  be  from 
you.  I  xieceived  from  it  great  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. I  could  wish  there  was  a  little  less 
severit)''  in  the  Review,  but  I  have  scarcely  now 
a  right  to  speak,  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  per- 
sonal feeling,  having  observed  that  there  is  a  little 
touch  at  myself,  or  rather,  perhaps,  poor  Bums, 
in  the  last  number."     •     •     ♦ 
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In  another  letter  he  thus  writes  :-^'<  I  assure 
you  that  the  compliment  I  paid  you  on  the  review 
of  Kant  was  perfectly  sincere.  I  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate  into  his  system  with  no  great 
success.  The  demonstration  you  have  given  of 
the  points  in  which  it  agrees  and  disagrees  with 
'  Berkeley,  has,  I  think,  thrown  light  upon  the 
whole.  I  shall  trouble  rajrself  no  more  with 
transcendentalism.  I  consider  it  as  a  philosophic 
cal  hallucination.  We  must  rest,  after  all,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  present,  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  inclination  of  my  mind. 
Mr.  Stewart's  view  of  the  life  and  writings  of 

this  sage  has  given  me  extraordinary  pleasure.** 

•        •         •         • 

His  connexion  with  the  Review,  however,  was 
but  of  brief  continuance.  Some  liberties  that  were 
taken  with  one  of  his  papers^  by  the  gentleman 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  publication  df 
the  third  number,  led  to  a  misunderstandings 
which  terminated  in  his  withdrawing  his  assist- 
ance from  the  work.* 

Many  of  Dr.  Brown's  friends  regretted  that 
any  circumstance  should  have  occurred  to  put  an 
end  to  his  connexion  with  the  Review.  To  his 
immediate  fame  it  certainly  was  in  some  degeee 
injurious,  both  because  at  that  time  there  was  no 
means  by  which  a  young  man  could  so  easily  be 

•  See  Note  F. 
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brought  into  public  notice  as  by  writing  in  that 
Work,  and,  more  indirectly,  because  without  im- 
puting any  improper  motive,  his  name  has  scarce- 
ly ever  appeared  in  it  with  the  approbation  it  de- 
serves. In  other  respects,  however,  the  circum- 
stance was  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted.  There  are 
minds  to  which  the  neglect  of  their  contemporaries 
is  not  disadvantageous.  And  the  facilities  to  im- 
mediate applause,  enjoyed  by  a  contributor  to  a 
"popular  periodical  publication,  are  not  always  fa- 
vourable to  those  habits  that  seem  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  work  of  permanent  fame. 
•Though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  to  join 
i^iain  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  constantly  de- 
dined,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  connected 
with  any  individual  in  any  literary  work. 

From  the  last  letter  to  Dr.  Darwin  contained 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Brown  was  in  1796  engaged  in  the  study  of  law, 
-^  study  to  which  he  at  first  attached  himself 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
Scotch  bar.  He  was  led  to  make  choice  of  this 
profession,  not  more  by  the  flattering  prospects  it 
qiens  up  to  the  aspiring  aims  of  honourable  am- 
bition, than  by  the  hope  that  he  would  find  pro- 
fessional eminence  not  incompatible  with  atten- 
tion to  general  learning.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  such  a  union,  of  which  there  were 
so  many  illustrious  examples,  would,  require  a 

firame  more  robust  than   he  possessed^  and  ht 

G 
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continued  his  legal  studies  only  for  a  siiq 
year.  For  his  own  happiness  he  certainly  ad 
wisely.  Literature  was  the  object  of  his  idolat] 
and  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  business  tl 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  successful  lawyer  could  hi 
brought  no  compensation  to  him,  in  all  its  vaxd 
advantages,  for  the  sacrifice  it  would  have  reqa 
ed  of  the  time  that  might  have  been  devoted 
letters  and  philosophy.  The  tranquil  and  1; 
manizing  occupations  of  a  contemplative  life  h 
always  irresistible  charms  for  him;  and  for  the 
he,  upon  many  occasions,  relinquished  the  mi 
flattering  prospects  of  emolument  and  of  tempa 
ryand  local  celebrity.  The  meed  of  servile  ambiti 
had  no  value  in  his  eye,  and  the  admirable  lii 
of  Pope  are  not  less  applicable  to  him  than  to  t 
very  amiable  individual  *  of  whom  they  w< 
originally  written. 

A  poet  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate, 
Whom  heayen  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and  great ; 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease. 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 

Had  his  taste  allowed  him  to  persevere  in  ( 
study  of  law,  he  was  unquestionably  possessed 
those  qualifications!  that  would  have  insured  ii 
cess ;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  il 
he  woul4  have  distinguished  himself  equally  w 
any  of  those  individuals  who  commenced  w 

•  Fentonr.  t  See  Note  G. 
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1dm  in  the  same  course^-^many  of  whom  have 
since  attained  the  highest  celebrity  as  lawyers 
and  statesmen. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  that  men  of  liberal 
principles  and  philosophic  views  should  engage  in 
what  is  called  the  business  of  life,  that  we  may 
regret  that  he  should  have  departed  from  hid 
original  purpose.  And  in  thinking  of  him,  and 
of  some  others  of  his  contemporaries  of  a  simllai' 
temper  of  mind,  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Ci-' 
oenH  when  speaking  of  some  of  the  illustrious 
jdiilosophers  who  equalled  in  capacity  maty  of  the 
greatest  lawgivers  of  antiquity.  **  Eadem  au^ 
tern  alii  prudentia  sed  consilio  ad  vitae  studia  dia-^ 
pari  J  quietem  atque  oiium  secuti;  ut  Pythagoras^ 
JDemocritus,  Anaxagoras,  a  regendis  civitaUbM 
Mos  se  ad  cognitionem  rerum  transtulerunt } 
quae  vita,  propter  tranquiUitatem  et  propter  ipsi- 
fu  scientiae  suavitatemj  qua  nihil  est  hominibus 
jucundius,  pluresy  quam  utile  Jiiit  rebus  pubttds 
delectavit''* 

Upon  relinquishing  the  study  of  law  he  betook 
himself  to  that  of  medicine,  and  attended  the 
usual  course  pursued  by  medical  students  from 
the  year  1798  tiU  the  year  1803.  During 
this  time  he  was  far  from  withdrawing  his  at- 
tention from  letters.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his  papers  and 
speeches  in  the  societies,  to  which  we  have  allud- 

*DeOntor«. 
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ed,  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  were  then  written.  To  the 
languages  he  was  already  acquainted  with  he 
added  the  knowledge  of  German,  and  dip{)ed 
deeply  into  the  German  philosophy.  In  conse-^ 
quence  of  the  various  pursuits  in  which  he  in- 
dulgedy  many  of  his  friends  entertained  appre- 
hensions in  regard  to  his  progress  in  professional 
acquirements.  And  his  mother,  when  she  saw 
the  multitude  of  literary  works  that  he  perused, 
expressed  many  a  fear  that  medicine  was  neglect- 
ed. For  this  anxiety,  however,  there  was  no  real 
cause^  It  was  Dr.  Brown's  ambition  to  excel  in 
every  thing  he  undertook ;  and  he  assured  her 
that  he  would  not  be  contented  with  merely  ob- 
taining his  degree  unless  it  was  with  honour. 
This  pledge  he  amply  redeemed.  In  the  various 
examinations  preparatory  to  receiving  a  diploma, 
which  are  conducted  with  an  attention  and  mi- 
nuteness that  other  learned  bodies,  if  they  con- 
sulted the  dignity  and  respectability  of  their 
profession,  would  do  well  to  imitate,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  pro- 
fessors before  whom  he  appeared.  Dr.  Gregory 
was  particularly  struck  with  his  proficiency,  and 
mentioned,  after  his  examination,  that  independ* 
ently  of  uncommon  knowledge  in  medicine,  he 
^pressed  himself  in  Latin  with  the  greatest  ele- 
gance, and  as  fast  as  he  could  speak  in  English. 
The  superior  appearance  that  he  made  evidently 
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resulted  from  a  systematic  attention  to  every 
branch  of  study.  His  acquirements  were  such  as 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
the  iHi^eparative  instructions  of  a  medical  assist- 
ant.   . 

His  thesis  was  entitled  De  Somnoy  and  it  was 
equally  admired  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  tiieory 
and  the  purity  of  the  Latinity.  His  thoughts  had 
first  been  turned  to  this  subject,  as  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to,  upouTeading  Mr.  Stewart's  Ele^ 
ments.  The  following  testimony  to  its  philoso- 
phic merits  is  from  a  very  competent  judge.  * 

•  ♦  *  «  I  take  every  opportunity  that  oc- 
curs of  inquiring  after  you,  your  health,  and  your 
studies.  I  sincerely  wish  such  opportunities  were 
more  frequent.  But  some  time  or  other  we  shall 
meet  again.  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  my- 
self for  the  thesis  you  sent  me,  which  I  read  with 
much  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  of  conviction.  I 
was  always  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stewart  put  the 
subject  in  a  wrong  way ;  and  you  appear  to  me 
to  have  seen  it  almost  quite  aright."     ♦     ♦    ♦ 

Its  classical  merits  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  attention  that  had  been 
paid  to  his  education  in  England,  and  firom  his 

♦  Mr,  Horner. 
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eon8tant  habits  of  composing  in  Latin,  tx>th  in 
prose  and  verse. 

A  few  pionths  after  receiving  his  degree  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  edition  of  his  poems, 
in  two  volumes.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  them  were  written  while  he  was  at  college. 
They  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  description, 
and  are  certainly  inferior  to  many  of  his  sub* 
sequent  compositions.  At  the  same  time  they 
931  exhibit  the  marks  of  an  original  and  powerful 
j^enius  and  of  a  singularly  refined  taste.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  noticed  by  the  reviews  of 
that  period,  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  flattering, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  some  malicious 
exceptions.  With  the  public  in  general  their  re- 
ception was  far  from  being  favourable. — ^The  re- 
marks that  I  have  to  make  upon  liis  merits  as  a 
poet  are  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter.  In 
the  mean  time  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  the  many  complimentary  letters  that  he  re- 
ceived upon  the  occasion,  exactly  expresses  my 
sentiments  in  regard  to  his  first  poetical '  puUicih 
tion.  I  trust  the  very  accomplished  writer  will 
excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  making  such  an  ex- 
tract ;  and  that  her  regard  for  the  memory  of  the 
fiuthor  will  make  her  willing  to  bear  testhnony 
to  his  merits,  though  her  remarks  were  originally 
written  without  the  remotest  view  to  publication. 
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*    *    *    «<  One  thing  I  can  safely  promise 
you,  that  the  longer  they  are  known  they  will  be 
the  more  admired.     The  pathetic  ones  are  irre- 
aistiide ;  and  there  is  a  variety  of  style,  a  depth 
of  thought  in  the  serious,  of  wit  in  the  gayer,  and 
of  purity  and  nobleness  of  mind  in  all  that  must 
Bt  last  establish  the  character  they  deserve.     I 
dare  say  some  will  affect  to  say  that  they  are  too 
metaphysical  and  difficult  to  be  understood ;  axid 
I  don't  deny  that  many  of  them  do  require  to  be 
read  with  the  '  understanding  and  the  heart'  (as 
we  ought  to  sing  psalms,)  but  I  am  sure  there  is  va- 
riety to  please  good  judges  in  every  style  of  poetry; 
^ind  it  is  not  possible  to  read  any  one  in  the  vo- 
lumes without  thinking  more  highly  of  the  ta- 
lents of  the  author  than  before.     You  may  say 
you  like  other  styles  of  poetry  better  than  that 
particular  poem ;  but  you  must  allow  it  to  be 
-excellent  in  its  kind.     My  eagerness  on  the  sub- 
ject makes  me  forget  to  whom  I  am  writing ;  but 
I  shall  make  no  apology,  not  even  for  the  care- 
lessiiess  with  which  I  have  told  my  real  feelings." 

»  «  4^  f  ♦ 

The  testimony  of  Lord  Woodhouselee  is  also 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  his  truly  classical 
taste  made  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment.  Upon  the  publication  of  his 
poems.  Dr.  Brown  sent  a  copy  of  them  and  of 
bis  thesis  to  that  amiable  and  accomplished  in- 
dividual, accompanied  with  a  copy  of  very  adip 
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mirable  Latin  verses,  with  the  following  title : 
Daminum  agri  Woodhouselee  aUaquUur  Samnus. 

,  r  I 

The  following  is  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I    return    you  my  best 
thanks  for  the  very  handsome  present  you  have 
made  me  of  your  two  elegant  volumes,  together 
with  your  Thesis,  and  the  beautiful  address  of 
Somnus  which  accompanied  it.     The  Thesis  I 
had  read  on  its  first  publication,  several  months 
ago,  and  admired  it  as  a  most  classical  composi- 
tion,  combining  sound   philosophical  reasoning 
with   ingenious    and    picturesque    imagery,    an 
union  rarely  to  be  met  with.     The  address  of 
Somnus  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  high  merit,  and 
evinces  not  only  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  but  an  ad- 
mirable command  of  elegant  and  classical  phra^ 
seology,  with  a  perfect  intelligence  of  the  me- 
chanism of  Latin  verse,  which  last  accomplish-, 
ment,  I  suppose,  is  as  rare  in  Scotland  as  the 
Cappercaihde.     From  your  most  elegant  volumes 
I  promise  myself  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  judg- 
ing from  the  fine  introductory  address,  the  three 
Sonnets,  entitled  The  Infant^  and  that  series  of 
Sonnets  entitled  Mary^  *  which  I  think  are  emi«- 
nenty  beautiful,  and  most  powerfully  affecting 

*  Afterwards  published  in  a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of 
Emily, 
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—for  these  are  all  that  a  mass  of  irksome  and 
perplexing  law^processes  now  upon  my  table 
have  yet  allowed  me  to  look  at.  But  six  weeks 
end  the  Session,  and  then,  redeunt  Satumia  reg-- 
na ;  when  I  trust  you  will  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance with  those  Dryads  and  Naiads  of  Wood- 
houselee,  whom  you  have  so  sweetly  celebrated. 
Meanwhile,  believe  me,  with  great  regard,  &c. 

&C. 

Alex.  Frazeb  Tytleb. 
Prince's  Street,  June  7,  1804. 

The  whole  of  Lord  Woodhouselee's  praise  ap- 
pears to  be  just  and  discriminating.  The  union 
of  philosophical  reasoning,  with  ingenious  and 
picturesque  imagery,  that  he  has  remarked  in  the 
Thesis,  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Dr. 
Brown's  writings.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
presimiption  in  venturing  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
has  been  suggested  by  so  classical  a  taste  in  re- 
gard to  the  Latin  verses,  and  yet  I  think  it  but 
justice  to  Dr.  Brown  to  remark,  that  they  seem 
to  me  to  possess  a  merit  that  Lord  Woodhouse- 
lee  has  omitted  to  notice.  Johnson  mentions  it 
as  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Smith's  Ode  in  the 
Musae  AngUcanae,  that  it  expresses  in  classi- 
cal language  images  not  classical.  But  I  con- 
ceive that  Dr.  Brown  has  the  higher  merit  of 
conveying,  under  imagery  and  phraseology  truly 
classical,  trains  of  sentiment^  which,  though  not 
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unusual  in  the  refinement  of  modem  times,  are 
without  any  example  amongst  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. An  idea  of  what  I  allude  to  will  be 
better  conveyed  by  an  extract  than  by  any  de- 
scription. The  whole  of  the  HendecofyUabieSy 
addressed  to  Wedgwood,  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Notes  of  the  War-Fiend,  are  illustra^ 
tive  of  the  species  of  excellence  referred  to  as  pe- 
culiar to  him.  I  shall  transcribe  merely  a  Hw 
lines:*.— 


Ad  Amicum, 
Coelum  mitius  valeiudinis  causa  petiturum^ 

O  sero  sociate  amore>  rapte 

O  desideriis  citis^  abibis ! 

Jbis^ — ^nec  mihi  turn  licebit  aequor 

Longuin  fallere^  solitudinemve^ 

Qua  nil  aodpit  assonatque  pectus, 

Turbae  inter  strepitus  Bilentiorcm^ 

Una  blandiloqua  replere  voce. 
•  •  * 

Canm  soaye  genam  rosa  videre 
Vix  florere  nova>  cum  adhuc  procellaej 
Morbi  post  hiemem^  leves  ad  aurae 
Mottts^  creber  adest  timer ; — sed  omnem 
Vemam  cum  modo  languidus  salutem 
Jam  certUB  bibit^  altiusque  laigas 
Spirans  delicias  capita  diemque 
Dnloem  taedia  post  araara  lueis 
MiratUTy-T-Teputare  turn  videnti 
Quanto  suavius,  *'  Ipse  gaudia  ista^ — 
Haec  feci  ipse  : — ^meus^  meus  valescit ; — • 
Quod  sperat^  quod  amat^  mei  est  amoris.* 
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Hie  name  of  Wedgwood  reminds  me  to  re« 
torn  to  my  narrative.  That  very  amiable  and 
accomplished  individual,  who  seems  to  be  re- 
membered with  a  kindness  of  admiration,  of 
which  the  history  of  letters  affords  but  few  ex-- 
amples,  having  in  his  last  illness  resolved  upon  a 
voyage  to  Madeira,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  be- 
nefit from  a  warmer  climate,  invited  Dr.  Brown 
to  accompany  him  as  his  physician  and  friend.* 
This  is  a  circumstance  that  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted in  the  life  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  exhibited  a 
similar  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  graces, 
and  who  resembles  him  also  in  an  early  death. 
The  correspondence  between  them  was  equally 
honourable  to  both,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
made  public.  At  one  time  the  high  idea  he  had 
formed  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  the  anxious 
wishes  of  many  friends,  who  conceived  that  his 
own  health  might  be  improved  by  a  change  of 
climate,  had  almost  induced  him  to  accept  of  the 
invitation.  But  upon  learning  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  voyage  was  changed  from  Madeira  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  immediately  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  it.  Upon  this  occasion  he  wrote  the 
verses  containing  the  preceding  extract.  I  shall 
here  quote  a  part  of  the  translation  of  them 
which  he  afterwards  published,  not  merely  as  an 

*  See  Poetical  Works,  iii.  96. 
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interesting  record  of  his  feelings,  but  also  to  afford 
to  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two.  To  those  who  consider  them  together,  they 
will  be  found  illustrative  of  the  genius  of  the  two 
languages,  and  still  more  of  the  effect  that  the 
language  we  employ  has  upon  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  ;  a  subject,  I  may  remark, 
to  which  Dr.  Brown  paid  great  attention,  and 
which  he  conceived  to  afford  very  valuable  lights 
in  our  inquiries  into  mind.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  Latin,  and 
in  English,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  valuable 
study  in  this  respect. 

O,  with  too  )ate  fL  love  my  Wedgwood  known. 
Too  early  from  that  love  a  wanderer  flown ! 
Thou  8eek*st  a  distant  sky^ — nor  mine  to  stray^ 
The  friend  and  soother  of  thy  watery  way; 
In  the  heart's  solitude^  i^ore  mute  and  drear 
For  all  that  howls  and  clamours  on  the  ear. 
With  one  kind  voice  that  desert  to  dispel. 

And  turn  to  home  a  cahln's  joyless  cell. 

«  •  •  « 

Sweet,  when  the  Winter  of  disease  is  past. 
And  the  glad  Spiing  of  health  returns  at  last. 
On  a  lov'd  cheek,  long  bloomless,  to  behold 
Its  first  faint  leaf  the  trembling  rose  unfold  ; 
Tho',  mindful  sti}!  of  blighting  gales  of  death, 
We  almost  dread  the  zephyr's  gendest  breath. 
But  when  the  bosom,  fresh  mth  conscious  power, 
|>rinks  the  fi)ll  gladness  of  the  vernal  hour. 
And,  after  suns  which  langour  fear'd  to  greet. 
Half  wonders  that  a  day  can  be  so  sweety — 
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O  doably  blest>  who  then  can  trusting  view 
The  buoyant  step,  the  vigour-beaming  hue^ 
And,  love's  fond  cares  recalled,  with  joy  divine. 

Can  whimper  to  his  heart, — That  work  is  mine ! 

•  •  •  •  « 


The  anticipations  of  returning  health,  which 
the  remaining  part  of  the  poem  expresses  With 
great  beauty,  were  never  realised.  As  the  pe- 
riod fixed  for  his  departure  approached,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  disease  became  swifter.  And  the  an- 
swer to  the  letter  in  which  Dr.  Brown  so  tenderly 
expressed  hopes  of  his  recovery,  was  an  intima- 
tion that  his  amiable  and  gifted  friend  was  no 
more.  Such  was  the  interest  he  had  excited  in 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Brown,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  more  affected,  had  the  intelligence  announced' 
the  death  of  a  friend  of  many  years.  The  Mono- 
dy which  he  wrote  upon  his  death  expresses  very 
faithfully  the  depth  of  his  emotions*  I  must 
confine  myself  to  d  single  extract,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  disease,  in  giving  to  the 
graces  of  a  virtuous  mind  a  tenderer  and  more  at- 
tractive charm.  The  comparison  is  original,  and 
touched  with  infinite  elegance. 

Ev'b  while  the  languor  strove  diy  heart  to  chill. 

It  soften'd  but  to  meekness  gentler  stiU, 

And,  in  the  silent  watches  of  alarm, 

Breath'd  on  the  sadden'd  eye  that  tender  charm 

'  Which  calls  affection  at  each  glance  to  muse. 

And  love  more  warmly  what  it  fears  to  lose. 
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• 

Wheli^  with  sure  power,  that  must  deftroy  at  lul. 
Steals  on  the  summer  grove  the  treacherous  hk»t> 
Soft  o*er  each  shade  its  lingering  pinions  play. 
Nor  dash  one  tremhling  leaflet  from  the  spray^ 
On  the  bright  verdure,  melting  as  it  glows, 
A  calmer  milder  tint  alone  it  throws. 
With  shadowy  softness  varies  every  bloom. 
And  seems  to  nurse  its  beauty,  not  consume. 
To  pensive  Joy  the  gate  more  frequent  calls  ;— 
And  sweetest  charms  the  foliage^— when  it  falls. 


The  next  publication  of  Dr.  Brown  wad  occa-' 
sioned  by  the  well-known  controversy  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Leslie.     For  many  years  there  had  been 
an  obvious  intention  on  the  part  of  many  mem- 
bers  of  the  church  of  filling  up  the  vacant  chairs 
of  Universities  with  the  clergymen  of  the  citite 
of  the  University  seat,  and  their  environs.     This 
practice,  though  it  had  been  strenuously  resisted 
from  the  beginning,  was  gaining  ground  with  a 
rapidity  that  threatened  the  best  interests  of  lite*' 
rature  and  religion.     Upon  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Playfair  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  mathematical  class, 
which  had  been  left  vacant,  were  so  incontestiUy 
superior  to  those  of  any  clerical  competitor,  as  to 
recommend  him  to  the  choice  of  the  electors^ 
The  systematic  and  determined  purpose  of  mak-« 
ing  the  imion  of  offices  universal,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  means  which  in  these  circumstances 
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were  resorted  to.  As  there  could  be  no  dispute 
in  r^ard  to  Mr.  Leslie's  scientific  qualifications, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him  on  account 
of  his  principles  ;  and,  by  a  course  of  proceeding 
altogether  unprecedented,  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  prevent  his  election.  The  ostensible  ground 
on  which  this  proceeding  was  foimded,  was  a 
note  in  Mr.  Leslie's  ingenious  essay  on  Heat,  in 
which  he  mentions  with  approbation  Mr.  Hume's 
doctrine  respecting  causation. 

In  a  question  where  the  interests  of  science  and 
the  honour  of  Scotland  were  so  vitally  concerned^ 
Dr.  Brown  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
spectator.  Though  personally  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Leslie,  he  felt  indignant  that,  while  he  was 
receiving  the  highest  honours  in  England,  he 
should  meet  with  such  shameful  injustice  in  his 
own  coimtry,  and  came  volimtarily  forward  as  one 
of  his  most  zealous  advocates.  While  other  writ- 
ers endeavoured  to  explain  away  what  seemed 
objectionable  in  Mr.  Leslie's  note,  and  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  tenets  of  sound  philosophy ;  and  while 
even  Mr.  Leslie  had  unadvisedly  been  induced  to 
make  some  concessions  in  regard  to  the  limita' 
tions  with  which  his  praise  of  Hiune  was  to  be 
received.  Dr.  Brown  boldly  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  Hume  upon  this  point  was  not 
fraught  with  one  dangerous  consequence, — and 
though  he  detected  some  glaring  errors  in  his 
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theory,  he  demonstrated  that  these  errors  are  of 
the  most  harmless  description,  and  not  inconsist^ 
ent  with  belief  in  any  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  or  morality. 

As  Dr.  Brown  in  his  pamphlet  studiously 
iavoids  all  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  oc- 
casioned* it,  and  confines  himself  exclusively  to  an 
abstract  examination  of  the  positions  contained  in 
Mr.  Hume's  Essay;  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  o£fer  any  farther  remarks  upon  the  proceedings 
connected  with  Mr.  Leslie's  appointment — pro- 
ceedings which  it  may  be  hoped  will  in  this  coun- 
try prove  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  priest- 
ly intolerance  at  least,  if  not  of  priestly  ambition. 

The  great  merits  of  Dr.  Brown's  "  Examina- 
tion" were  universally  acknowledged.  It  was 
alluded  to  in  the  most  flattering  manner  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  very  able  article  by  Mn 
Homer.  The  following  short  note  from  Mr. 
Stewart  is  extremely  valuable. 

My  Dear  Sir, 
It  was  not  in  my  power  till  this  morning  to  sit 
down  to  your  essay  with  the  attention  it  deserv- 
ed. I  have  just  read  it  with  a  careful  and  critical 
eye,  and  can  with  great  truth  assure  you  that  I 
have  received  from  it  much  pleasure  and  much 

•See  Note  H. 
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instruction.    Believe  me  ever,  with  the  sincerest 
r^ard. 

My  Dear  Sib, 

Yours  most  truly, 

DUGALD  StEWABT* 

A  second  edition  of  this  essay,  considerably  en- 
larged, was  published  in  1806.  And  in  1818 
it  appeared  in  a  third  edition,  matured  and  per* 
fected  into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  profound 
works  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  has  appear- 
ed in  modem  times.  As  the  doctrines  it  contains 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  philosophy,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  anticipate  a  little,  and  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  to  make  some  obervations 
upon  the  work  as  it  appeared  in  its  most  perfect 
fonn. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


INQUIEY  INTO  THE  EELATION  OF  CAUSE  AND 

EFFECT. 

The  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  causation  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  fix  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect, — and  of  the 
other,  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  belief  of  the  relation  arises  in  the  mind.  Un- 
der the  first  head  are  comprehended  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following : — Is  there  any  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  corresponding  to  our  feel- 
ing of  it,  or  is  it  merely  a  figment  of  the  mind  ? 
Is  the  connexion  merely  (casual,  or  is  it  fixed  and 
permanent?  And  if  it  is  permanent,  whether 
there  is  something  invisible  and  undiscoverable 
intervening  between  all  perceived  events,  and 
binding  them  together  in  indissoluble  union, 
or  whether  invariableness  of  antecedence  and 
consequence  constitutes  all  that  can  be  philosophi- 

6 
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cally  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the  relation.  Thei 
second  part  is  employed  about  such  questions  aa 
the  following : — ^whether  our  belief  of  power  is 
the  result  of  experience,  or  whether  there  is  not 
in  the  antecedent  itself  what  might  enable  us  to 
anticipate  a  change.  And  if  our  knowledge  of 
pow^r  is  entirely  dependent  upon  experience, 
whether  it  is  by  a  process  of  reasoning  founded 
on  that  experience,  that  we  demonstrate  the  ex-r 
istence  of  this  physical  relation,  or  whether  our 
belief  arises  intuitively. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrines  r&r 
speeting  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effept  is  contained  in  the  following  extract. 

**  A  cause,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it 
id^losophically  admits,  may  be  said  to  be,  that 
which  imrnediatelyprecedes  any  changeyand  which, 
existing  at  any  time  in  similar  circumstances, 
has  been  always ^  and  will  be  always,  immediately 
JbOawed  by  a  similar  change.  Priority  in  the  se^ 
qn^cp  observed,  and  invariableness  of  antece- 
desop  in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed^ 
ore  the  elements,  and  the  only  elements,  combiur 
ed  in  the  notion  of  a  cause.  By  a  conversion  of 
terms,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  the  correlative 
effect ;  and  pai/oer,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  only 
another  word  for  eiqN*essing  abstractly  and  briefr 
iy  the  anteoedence  itself,  and  the  invariaUeness 
fd  the  relatJAn. 

^*  The  words  property  and  quality  admit  of  txr 
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actly  the  same  definition,  expressing  only  a  cer- 
tain relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence,  in  changes  that  take  place  on  the  pre- 
sence of  the  substance  to  which  they  are  ascrib- 
ed. They  are  strictly  s5monymous  with  power ; 
or  at  least  the  only  difference  is,  that  property 
and  quality^  as  commonly  used,  comprehend  both 
the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  substances, — 
the  powers  of  producing  changes,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  being  changed.  We  say  equally 
that  it  is  a  property  or  quality  of  water  to  melt 
salt,  and  that  it  is  one  of  its  qualities  or  proper- 
ties to  freeze  or  become  solid  on  the  subtraction 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
monly use  the  word  power  in  the  latter  of  these 
cases,  and  say  that  water  has  the  power  of  being 
frozen.  This  is  indeed  what  Locke,  and  many 
other  writers  before  and  after  him,  have  express- 
ed by  the  phrase  passive  powtr^  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  what  they  term  active  power  ;  but  since 
power,  in  general  language,  is  confined  to  the 
producer  of  change,  it  appears  tome  less  awk- 
ward and  more  accurate  to  limit  the  application 
of  it  in  philosophy  also  to  substances,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  is  im- 
mediately antecedent  to  a  change  in  another  sub- 
•stance,  and  to  employ  the  word  susceptibility,  with 
reference  to  the  consequent  change,  in  speakii^  of 
the  substance  itself  in  which  the  change  takes 
place; 
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"  With  this  difference,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted,  and  with  this  difference  only,  pawer^ 
property,  and  quality  are,  in  the  physical  use  of 
these  terms,  exactly  synonymous.     Water  has 
the  power  of  melting  salt;  it  is  ^,  property  of  water 
to  melt  salt ;  it  is  a  quality  of  water  to  melt 
salt:   all  these  varieties  of    expression  signify 
precisely  the  same  thing — ^that  when  water  is 
poured  upon  salt,  the  solid  will  take  the  form  of 
a  liquid,  and  its  particles  be  diffused  in  continued 
combination  through  the  mass.     Two  parts  of  a 
sequence  of  physical  events  are  before  our  mind ; 
the  addition  of  water  to  salt,  and  the  consequent 
liquefEU^ion    of  what  was  before  a  crystalline 
solid.     When  we  speak  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
body,  we  consider  it  as  existing  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  consider  at  the  same  time  all 
the  changes  that  are  or  may  be  in  these  circum- 
stances its  immediate  effects.     When  we  speak 
of  aU  the  qualities  of  a  body,  or  of  all  its  proper* 
t]€S,  we  mean  nothing  more,  and  we  mean  nothing 
less.     Certain  substances  are  conceived  by  us, 
and  certain  changes  that  take  place  in  them, 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  uniformly  the  same,  as 
often  as  the  substances  of  which  we  speak  exist 
in  circumstances  exactly  the  same. 

'*  The  powers,  qualities,  or  properties  of  a  sub* 
stance  are  not  to  be  regarded  then  as  any  thing 
fiiqieradded  to  the  substance,  or  distinct  from  it. 
They  are  only  the  substance  itself,  considered  in 
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relation  to  various  changes  that  take  place  when 

it  exists  in  peculiar  circumstances/' — Pp.  17— Sli 

The  first  objection  to  the  account  giren  of 

power  in  the  above  extract  that  I  shall  allude  W 

is,  that  it  is  not  a  just  representation  of  oiur  feel*^ 

ings  upon  the  subject.     We  have  only,  it  is  saidi 

to  consult  the  state  of  our  own  minds,  when  W6 

think  of  power  or  efficiency,  to  be  satisfied  how 

Very  incorrect  any  definition  is  that  makes  it  no* 

thing  more  than  invariableness  of  antecedenee» 

How  seldom,  for  example,  when  we  quickly  le^ 

move  our  hand  from  a  heated  body,  because  we 

believe  that  body  to  be  the  cause  of  a  painful 

sensation,  how  seldoin  do  we  consider  that  sudh 

a  body  would,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  excite 

a  painful  sensation  in  us  of  the  same  descripti<m ! 

We  think  merely  of  the  present  pain,  and  of  that 

body  by  which  it  is  occasioned ;  and  we  must  be 

in  a  very  peculiar  frame  of  mind  indeed,  if  we 

begin  to  reflect  either  upon  past  or  future  in* 

stances  of  an  exactly  similar  sequence  of  events* 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take 

notice  of  this  objection,  which  admits  of  so  easy 

an  answer,  had  I  not  more  than  once  seen,  it 

gravely  adduced.   The  least  reflection  must  shoW^ 

that  the  very  same  objection  might  be  made  tX^ 

almost  every  philosophical  definition.   Does  every 

square  or  circular  body  that  we  witness,  e^te 

in  us  the  ideas  contained  in  Euclid's  definition  of 

these  figures ;  or  does  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the 
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case  woa  iii  a  thouaaad  tines^  make  tha  4e^ir 
tioQS  k80  corr^t  ?  It  is  of  importance  to  rejuaxk^ 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vulgac  cobt 
oefptions  that  are  entertained  respecting  causation 
in  geoieral,  or  with  the  ideas  that  particular  ine 
atanoes  of  causation  excite  in  the  minds  even  of 
mmi  of  philosophic  habits.  How  erroneous  wottl4 
be  our  definitions  even  of  the  simple  qualities  of 
matter^  wch  as  colour,  weight,  &c.  if  we  were  tq 
follow  our  own  impressiims !  And  it  is  obvious^ 
that  the  exact  nature  of  the  relations  of  objects  i^ 
more  likely  to  be  erroneously  conceived  by  us. 
Our  gtent  aim  ought  to  be  to  abstract  our  mindi 
irom  the  partial  and  accidental  feelings  that  aro 
excited  in  us  by  single  instances  of  causation,  and 
from  the  mysterious  ideas  with  which,  from  vari* 
ons  prejudices,  we  have  involved  every  thing 
connected  with  power^  and  attend  simply  to  tho 
relation  between  cause  and  eflfect  itself,  as  it  is  iq 
nature.  When  we  do  this,  we  will  have  less  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding,  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  immediate  and  invaiiable  antecedenco  and 
consequence. 

But,  even  with  this  explanation,  it  may  still 
be  objected  that  it  is  not  a  just  definition  c^  tho 
relation  itself.  It  will  indeed  be  readily  admitr 
ted  by  all,  that  the  definition  is  correct  in  ono 
respect,  and  that  whatever  more  we  mean  by  a 
cause,  we  at  least  mean  this,  that  no  change  caii 
take  place  without  an  antecedents  aod  that  the 
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antecedent,  which  would  in  all  similaF  dfciuii* 
stances  he  followed  by  the  same  chai^^  is 
the  cause.  But  then  it  will  be  urged,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  invari* 
ableness  of  antecedence, — that  there  is  also  effi^ 
dency ;  there  is  the  power  to  produce ;  there  is 
something  without  which  the  change  would  not 
have^beeh ; — ^in  consequence  of  which,  power  may 
exist  in  a  body,  while,  from  its  never  being  called 
into  exertion,  there  may  never  be  antecedence  at 
all.  No  one,  for  example,  it  may  be  said,  will 
deny,  that  a  fire  of  a  certain  temperature  has  the 
power  of  melting  steel ;  but  it  may  easily  happoi 
that  no  steel  is  placed  in  it,  so  that  here  we  have 
power,  but  neither  antecedence  nor  consequence^-— 
Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  to  the  definition. 
It  is  maintained,  that  there  not  only  may  be 
power  without  antecedence,  but  that  there  may 
be  invariableness  of  antecedence  without  power* 
No  one  thing  has  succeeded  another  with  greater 
regularity  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  than 
day  has  succeeded  night,  and  yet  it  is  never  sup- 
posed that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. — ^It 
may  be  urged  then,  that  the  definition  errs  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  errs  by  ddTect ; 
for  there  is  something  more  than  invariable  an- 
tecedence ; — and,  in  the  second  place,  it  errs  by 
too  great  generality;  for  there  maybe  invariable- 
ness of  antecedence  without  power. 

Now,  before  entering  directly  into  the  argu- 
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m^it,  and  proving  that  there  is  nothing  more  in 
the  rdation  between  cause  and  effect  than  what 
18  ^qiressed  in  the  definition,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  terms 
of  the  definition. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  then,  that 
a  cause  is  defined  to  be,  not  merely  the  anteced* 
ent,  but  the  invariable  antecedent  of  some  change. 
We  have  always  been  so  much  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy the  word  antecedent  to  express  a  relation 
merely  casual,  that  even  the  qualifying  epithet  inva- 
riable  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering it  as  expressive  of  something  accidental. 
This  is  no  random  assertion ;  for,  in  proof  of  it, 
reference  might  be  made  to  an  author,  who,  after 
speaking  of  **  invariable  antecedence^^  immediately 
subjoins,  this  ^^  casual  combination.^^  The  least 
reflection,  however,  must  surely  show,  that  there 
is  here  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for  how  can  an 
invariable  relation  be  said  to  be  casual  f  This 
distinction  cannot  be  too  frequently  remarked, 
because,  from  the  reason  above  mentioned,  we 
are  in  danger  every  moment  of  forgetting  it  in 
our  reasonings.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  so 
obvious  when  once  pointed  out,  that  I  cannot  sup- 
pose any  illustration  to  be  necessary  to  show  that  it 
is  a  real  distinction. — ^Now,  with  this  distinction 
in  view,  let  the  opposers  of  Dr.  Brown  consider, 
whether  the  difference  between  accidental  ante- 
cedence and  uniform  antecedence  does  not  con- 
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tain  all  the  differeilce  that  is  to  be  found  between 
casual  connexion  and  efficiency.  There  m  cer-* 
tainly  a  difference  between  the  observation  <^  a 
casual  sequence  of  events,  and  the  feeliug  that 
one  object  will  never  appear  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  another ;  and  is  not  this  difference  the 
essence  of  our  idea  of  efficiency  ? 

It  may  be  here  observed,  in  regard  to  the  idea 
of  those  who  maintain  that  our  notion  of  a  cause 
implies  that  the  ^ect  would  not  have  taken  place 
without  the  existence  of  the  cause^  that  this  fcMrm 
of  definition  is  one  which  readily  occurs  to  exr* 
press  our  notion  of  causation,  and  that,  in  general, 
it  may  be  correct.  There  are,  however,  cases  in 
which  it  would  not  apply.  It  may,  in  fact,  ft^ 
quently  happen,  that  in  the  various  trains  of 
events  that  are  continually  going  on,  there  may- 
be two  antecedents  to  one  event,  so  that  though 
the  one  had  not  been,  the  event  would  still  have 
taken  place.  For  example,  ITe  say,  when  a 
sword  enters  a  vital  part,  that  it  is  the  cause  <^ 
the  death  of  the  individual ;  by  which  we  mean, 
that  whenever  this  takes  place,  death  will  be  the 
consequence.  But  there  may  be  innumerable  an^ 
tecedents  to  the  event  that  we  denominate  deaths 
and  one  of  these  might  have  occurred  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  fatal  blow  was  given.  In  thia^ 
and  in  all  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
posed  definition  would  be  inapplicable.  It  might 
perhaps  be  possible  to  guard  the  definition  against 
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this  objection ;  but  it  is  unnecessaiy,  as  dll  that 
IB  implied  in  it  is  in  reality  contained  in  the  ona 
given  by  Dr.  Brown. 

The  MO?/  thing  which  seems  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  Dr.  Brown's  definition  is,  that  a  cause 
is  said  to  be  not  merely  the  invariable  but  also 
the  immediate  antecedent  of  a  change.     And 
though  not  expressed  in  the  definition,  it  is  of 
course  implied,  that  a  cause  is  not  always  that 
which  appears  fo  ti^  to  be  the  immediate  antece^ 
dent  of  a  change,  but  that  which  is  in  nature  the 
immediate  antecedent. — ^In  the  succession  of  events 
many  parts  of  the  process  are  so  obscure,  and  di& 
ferent  trains  interfere  so  much  with  each  other,  and 
what  appears  a  difference  in  the  state  of  objects 
is  so  often  nothing  more  than  a  difference  in  out 
relative  situation  to  them,  that  if  the  circum^- 
stanees  above  mentioned  are  not  attended  to,  the 
objections  to  Dr.  Brown's  definition  must  appear 
altogether  insurflfiountable.  An  attention  to  these 
eireumstances,  however,  will  show  that  many  of 
the  objections  arise  from  misapprehension.     For 
elailiple^  to  take  Dr.  Reid's  objection  as  to  day 
succeeding  night.   It  may  be  observed  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  real  antecedent  to  the  changes  of 
day  and  night,  is  the  position  of  the  earth  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sim.    And  in  a  more  popular  sense, 
we  do  not  perceive  day  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  night : 

'<  How  c^ten,  duifing  a  long  and  sleepless  night. 
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does  the  sensation  of  darkness, — ^if  that  jhraae 
may  be  accurately  used,  to  express  a  state  of 
mind  that  is  merely  exclusive  of  visual  affections 
of  every  sort, — exist  without  being  followed  by 
the  sensation  of  light !  We  perceive  the  gloom,  in 
this  negative  sense  of  the  term  perception  ;-^we 
feel  our  own  position  in  bed,  or  some  bodUy  or 
mental  uneasiness,  which  prevents  reposes- 
numerable  thoughts  arise  at  intervals  in 
mind,  and  with  these  the  perception  of  gloom  is 
occasionally  mingled,  without  being  followed  hj 
the  perception  of  light.  At  last  light  is  perceiv- 
ed, and,  as  mingled  with  all  our  occupations  and 
pleasures,  is  perceived  innumerable  times  during 
the  day,  without  haying  for  its  immediate  conse- 
quence, the  sensation  of  darkness.  Ca^  we  th^ 
be  said  to  have  an  uniform  experience  of  the  con* 
Junction  of  the  two  sensations ;  or  do  they  not 
rather  appear  to  follow  each  other  loosely  and 
variously,  like  those  irregular  successions  of  events 
which  we  denominate  accidental  ?"  * — Pp.  885,-* 
S86. 

The  circumstances  that  were  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  former  paragraph,  contain  an 


*  I  have  quoted  only  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  argmnents;  Aote  mbm 
wiah  to  lee  Dr.  Reid*8  difficulty  fully  discussed,  may  conaalt  the 
passage  ttom  which  this  extract  has  been  made.  They  will  find  not 
only  great  acuteness  in  the  conduct  of  the  argument^  but  also  aeveni 
truly  philosophical  reflections^  admirably  calculated  to  pr^fent  na 
from  being  misled  by  the  fallacy  that  deceived  Dr*  It^id. 
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answer  to  all  the  vulgar  objections  respecting  in- 
variable antecedence  where  there  is  no  causation. 
It  will  uniformly  be  found,  that  in  these  cases  the 
antecedents  are  not  immedicOey  or  they  are  imme- 
diate in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality.  A 
single  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  One  fixed  star,  it  may  be  said,  alwajrs 
appears  in  the  east  immediately  before  another ; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  the  uniform  and  immediate 
antecedent  of  another,  and  yet  we  do  not  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  se- 
cond. Now  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  have 
been  taught  that  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  a  change  in  us  and  not  in  them. 
Though  they  appear  to  be  in  motion,  they  are  in 
reality,  or  at  least  relatively  to  us  they  are  at 
rest.  The  real  and  immediate  antecedent  to  the 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  ;  and  we  consi- 
der that  motion,  and  not  the  stars  themselves,  as 
the  cause  of  the  new  appearance. 

With  these  observations  on  the  definition,  I 
shouM  willingly  conclude  my  remarks,  being 
convinced  that  most  of  my  readers  will  be  sa^ 
tisfied  with  Dr.  Brown's  account  of  the  nature 
of  power.  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  who 
may  still  consider  it  as  incorrect,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  argument. 
At  the  same  time,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  my 
remarks  as  brief  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  per- 
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spicuity.  To  prevent  all  verbal  dispute,  I  shall 
oonfine  my  remarks  to  substances  that  are  con*^ 
sidered  to  be  merely  simple. 

Let  us  take  a  piece  of  gold,  which  at  present  is 
considered  as  a  simple  substance,  and  though  in 
the  progress  of  discovery  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  even  the  metals  are  compound,  the  argument 
would  not  in  the  least  be  affected,  as  one  of  the  com-r 
ponent  simple  parts  might,  in  that  case,  be  substi? 
tuted.  Gold  then  has  a  particular  colour,  is  of  9 
particular  specific  gravity,  and  is  dissoluble  in  aqu^ 
regia.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  here  is 
one  substance,  and  nothing  more  than  one  subr 
stance,  which,  when  placed  in  certain  relations  to 
other  bodies,  will  always  be  followed  by  certain 
changes — on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  there 
is  something  more  than  a  substance  in  different  r&r 
lations — there  are,  besides  the  simple  object,  diffetw 
ent  powers  which  always  exist  in  the  body,  though 
they  are  exerted  <mly  upon  particulw  occasions* 
Dr.  Brown's  opinion  is,  that  gold  is  a  simj^  subr 
stance,  and  that  its  colour,  specific  gravity,  &c 
are  not  powers  of  the  substance  by  which  it  aSeett^ 
us  with  A  certain  sensation,  tends  to  the  earth  wiA 
a  certain  degree  of  force,  &c« — ^they  are  merely 
relations  that  the  simple  substanee  has  to  oth^ 
substances.  According  to  the  opponents  of  Dyv 
Brown,  the  simple  substance  gold  is  possessed  af 
different  powers. — -To  those  "who  are  b^  Ultljkp 
accustomed  to  analyse  very  nicely  their  A^^pp 
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cf  the  qualities  of  bodies,  it  wiU,  I  am  aware» 
appear  at  firgt  sight,  almost  seLf-evident,  that  the 
latter  opinion  is  the  correct  one.  Is  it  to  be  sup^ 
posed,  they  will  say,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  colour  and  the  gravity  of  a  body  ? 
And  is  it  not  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  there  must  be  different  powers  in 
the  substance  for  producing  results  so  different  ? 
STow,  it  is  very  readily  admitted,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  eokmr  of  an  ob- 
ject and  its  gravity,  or  any  of  its  other  properties. 
It  16  the  inference  only,  that  there  must  be  different 
powers  in  the  body,  one  of  exciting  a  certain  feel- 
iag  m  the  mind,  another  of  attracting  the  earth, 
taod  so  on,  that  is  denied.  This  then  is  the  pckint 
'it  issue. 

Now,  without  any  minute  analysis  of  what  we 
mean  by  >coloU(r,  gravitation,  &c  it  may  be  observ- 
^,  that  the  ooloiur,  not  being  in  the  object,  is 
wactdy  an  effect  of  the  object  on  our  minds,  and 
die  ^proadi  q£  the  eart^  is  not  in  the  object,  it 
Is  an  cdfect  produced  on  the  earth.  And,  as  tfae 
•^eels  operated  upon  are  lessenti^y  different, 
Hksre  is  no  occasion  for  supposing  two  different 
fowevs  for  the  two  different  results.  It  might  be 
4mMm8tpa(ted,  that,  if  <9ie  substance  were  one,  and 
MiMng  more  than  one,  it  would^  wfaesi  placed  in 
^ielaition  %o  objects  so  ^sseootially  different  as  a 
ttass  ef  teatter,  saA  a  spiritual  substance,  pcodnoe 
^esaenitiiLDy  4iffepent  cefieots.  To  suppose  then, 
that  there  must  be  two  powers  when  one  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  account  for  all  that  we  see  prodnced^  is 
an  unwarrantable  violation  of  Newton's  simplest 
axiom.  How  different  is  the  sensation  of  heat 
upon  approaching  the  finger  to  a  lighted  candle, 
and  the  melting  of  wax  when  it  is  placed  in  a 
similar  situation.  But  no  one  surely  wiU  main- 
tain, that  the  heat  has  the  power  of  melting  wax, 
and  a  different  power  for  exciting  a  peculiar  seiN 
sation — ^there  is  nothing  but  the  heat  simply,  in 
relation  to  two  different  substances.  Why  then 
should  we  any  more  suppose  different  powers  in- 
herent in  the  gold,  or  indeed  in  any  other  simple 
substance  ? 

But,  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the 
nature  of  the  qualities  of  simple  substances ; — 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  colour  of  the  gold  ?  It 
is  now  imiversally  admitted  by  philosophers,  that 
the  colour  is  in  our  mind,  and  not  in  the  object. 
And  yet  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  consider 
colour  as  something  spread  over  the  surface  of  a 
body,  that  it  is  no  unconunon  thing  to  see  a  train 
of  reasoning  starting  with  the  proposition,  th^ 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  colour  in  a  body,  and 
then  gradually  falling  into  the  very  prejudice  that 
it  set  out  with  denying.  It  is,  however,  an  entive 
delusion :  and  the  strength  of  the  prejudice  ariseB, 
not  firom  any  approximation  to  truth,  but  metdy 
from  the  frequency  of  the  associated  sensation  of 
colour,  and  of  extended  surface.  We  never  ima- 
gine that  the  voice  that  is  reverberated  from  § 
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wall  or  rock  resides  in  the  wall  or  rock,  as  any 
way  distinguishable  from  them.     But  if  we  had 
lived  all  our  days  where  the  roaring  of  a  moun- 
tain cataract  was  re*echoed  from  a  rocky  steep, 
we  should  have  found  it  as  difficult  to  separate  the 
reflected  sound  from  the  mountain,  or  to  conceive 
ihat  the  one  could  exist  without  the  other,  as  we 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  an  extended  body  with- 
out colour.      When   we  throw  an  elastic  ball 
against  a  hard  substance,  it  will  rebound  and  may 
strike  us.     Now,  we  might  just  ss  well  spread 
over  in  our  imaginations,  upon  the  wall  or  other 
hard  body,  the  pain  that  we  feel,  as  we  spread 
over  it  in  our  imaginations  the  colour  that  is  re- 
flected from  it. — ^But  it  may  be  said,  though  the 
WDsation,  indeed,  of  colour  does  not  reside  in  the 
eidoured  substance,  still  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
fion  resides  in  it,  and  that  this  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effisct  is  distinguishable  from  the  gravity 
4ttd  other  qualities  of  the  body.     Let  lis  inquire 
into  the  correctness  of  this  statement.     What  are 
'JM  to  understand  by  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
if  eolour  residing  in  the  substance  ?  The  imme- 
ibte  cause  of  the  sensation  of  colour  is  a  parti- 
Vriar  state  of  the  brain,  induced  by  an  affection 
ttfthe  optic  nerve,  which  again  is  occasioned  by 
|ke  presence  of  particular  rays  of  light  reflected 
ftom  the  gold.    All  then  that  can  be  said  of  the 
i^'foid  is,   that  it  reflects  certain  rays  of  light. 

Jloir,  what  is  here  essentially  different  from  its 
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power  of  being  attracted  by  and  attracting  the 
earth  ?  The  gold  affords  admission  to  some  of  the 
solar  rays,  it  repels  others  of  them  ;  but  there  is 
jaothing  here  but  simple  repulsion  and  attraction. 
Now,  we  surely  would  never  suppose  this  to  be  any 
thing  different  from  the  body  itself.  A  net  may 
be  so  constructed  as  to  retain  objects  of  a  certain 
size,  and  to  afford  a  passage  to  those  that  are 
smaller.  But  we  do  not  think  this  capacity  of 
retaining  and  transmitting,  any  thing  different 
from  the  net.  There  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  particular  construction  of  matter  of  a  cer- 
tain description,  and  the  retention  or  ti^smission 
of  other  objects  is  merely  a  particular  relation 
that  it  has  to  these  objects. — ^It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  power  possessed  by  any  substance 
of  reflecting  light. — Then  as  to  the  graoity  of  the 
gold,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendency  of  the 
gold  to  the  earth,  and  the  tendency  of  the  earth 
to  the  gold.  It  cannot  therefore  be  distinguish- 
able from  the  substance. — ^The  form  is  the  rela- 
tion that  the  parts  of  a  body  bear  to  each  other 
in  space.  This  is  now  universally  admitted, 
though  for  ages  it  was  supposed  that  Form  was 
something  very  wonderful,  and  altogether  distinct 
from  matter,  and  which,  indeed,  might  acoouitt 
for  all  the  other  properti^  of  matten  In  short, 
the  same  kind  of  apprehensions  were  entertained 
respecting  it,  that  are  now  entert^ned  respecting 
power. — The  same  renuuics  might  v^  ezt^ided  to 
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the  malleabiljity,  the  hardness,  the  dissolubility  of 
the  gold.  And  all  that  could  be  found  would  be 
the  fact,  that  something  that  we  believed,  and 
could  not  but  believe  to  be  external  to  us,  and 
whose  presence  affected  us  with  certain  sensations 
and  feelings,  when  placed  in  particular  rela- 
tions to  other  bodies,  showed  a  tendency  to  ap« 
proach,  or  to  recede. — Even  the  relation  of  sub- 
stances to  us  is  nothing  more  than  attraction  or 
repulsion— either  in  reference  to  the  particles  of 
the  substances  themselves,  or  to  our  bodies. 
Roughness  or  smoothness  is  obviously  nothing 
more  than  the  particular  position  of  the  particles 
of  substances  occasioned  by  their  affinities  and  re- 
pulsions, by  which  the  particlea  at  the  surface  of 
our  hands  or  other  parts  of  our  bodies  are  affect- 
ed in  a  particular  manner,  which  affection  of  our 
bodies  is  followed  by  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
or  indifferent  mental  state.  The  taste  of  bodies, 
and  the  smell  also,  may  very  probably  be  nothing 
■uxre  than  a  particular  disposition  of  particles, 
which,  affecting  our  gustual  or  olfactory  nerves 
with  smooth  or  angular  surfaces,  induces  a  state 
of  tliese  nerves,  which  is  followed  by  the  sensa- 
tion  of  taste  or  smell.  It  cannot  be  necessary* 
to  follow  out  this  train  of  reflection,  as  the  very 
same  or  similar  observations  would  obviously 
apply  to  every  quality  of  body. 

CMpur,  gravity,  &c.   then,  are  not  different 
firom  the  substances   in  which,  by  a  figure  of 
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speech,  they  are  said  to  reside  ;  they  are  merely 
the  substance  itself  in  relation  to  certain  other 
substances.  When  it  is  said  that  the  qualities, 
or  properties,  or  powers  of  a  simple  substance 
are  different  from  one  another,  the  words,  qua- 
lities, &c.  are  there  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  we  are  now  using  them.  If  we 
mean  by  the  words  colour,  attraction,  &c.  the  ef- 
fects produced  in  other  substances,  viz.  the  sen- 
sation in  us,  the  motion  in  another  substance,  &c. 
then  colomr,  attraction,  &c.  are  different ;  but  if 
we  mean  the  cause  that  produces  these  effects,  it 
is  not  different,  it  is  one  and  the  same.  There  is 
just  one  substance  existing  in  different  relations, 
and  nothing  more  than  one  substance. 

If  difference  in  the  consequent  implies  dif- 
ference in  the  antecedent,  the  same  might  be  said 
of  every  specie  of  relation.  The  relation  (in 
space)  of  Britain  to  France,  is  altogether  different 
firom  the  relation  of  Britain  to  America.  But 
it  was  never  supposed  by  any  one,  that  Britain 
is  situated  west  from  France  by  one  quality, 
property,  or  what  you  will,  and  east  from  Ame- 
rica by  another  quality  or  property.  If,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  doctrines  in  regard  to  powers  are 
true,  this  absurdity  as  to  the  relative  situation  of 
places  must  be  maintained  as  a  necessary  con-^ 
sequence. 

May  it  not  however  be  said,  that  one  quality 
.  might  be  conceived  to  exist  without  another. 
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and  does  not  this  prove  that  the  powers  are  dif- 
ferent? This  objection  probably  proceeds  from 
not  distinguishing  between  simple  and  compound 
substances.  In  compound  substances,  there  are 
many  qualities  that  might  exist  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  indeed  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
a  compound  body ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  a 
simple  substance.  The  properties  of  a  simple 
substance  could  not,  according  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  nature,  exist  the  one  without  the 
other.  We,  indeed,  have  no  diflSculty  in  conceiv- 
ing gold  to  be  heavy,  &c.  without  its  yellow  co- 
lour, or  in  conceiving  it  to  be  yellow  without  its 
specific  gravity.  But  this  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  the  thing  is  possible.  It  proceeds  merely 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  other 
bodies  and  their  mutual  adaptations  and  relations. 
If  we  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  substances,  it  might  be  as  difiicult  for  us  to  form 
a  notion  of  gold,  without  the  power  of  reflecting 
particular  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  for  us  to  conceive 
a  vessel  capable  of  holding  a  pint  of  water,  and  yet 
incapable  of  containing  the  same  quantity  of  any 
other  substance ;  or  to  conceive  that  there  could  be 
two  equal  quantities,  which  yet  had  different  ratios 
to  a  third  quantity.  But  even  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  in  simple  substances  there  might  be  one 
power  without  another,  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  assumption  may  be  proved  by  a  reductio  ad 
ahsmrdum.     The  assumption  is,  that  a  substance 
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might  be  possessed  but  of  a  single  power.  How 
theu  does  this  power  co-exist  with  other  powers? 
There  must  either  be  no  reason  at  all  for  a  &ct 
that  holds  universally,  or  there  must  be,  besides 
the  power,  a  tendency  to  co-exist  with  other 
powers ;  which  translated  into  the  language  of 
our  opponents,  signifies  that  this  substance  which 
has  only  one  power  has  in  reality  two. 

Upon  philosophical  principles  then  it  appears, 
that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  objection  to 
Dr.  Brown's  account  of  causation  when  properly 
understood.  But  is  there  not,  it  may  be  asked,  a 
theological  objection  to  it,  and  are  we  not  in  dan- 
ger  of  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  great  First 
Cause,  in  thus  admitting  power  to  reside  any- 
where but  in  his  will  ?  The  fear  of  this  conse- 
quence has  led  philosophers  to  form  many  absurd 
ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  power.  It  led,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  occasional  causes  of  Dee 
Cartes,  and  then  to  the  doctrine  of  efiicient,  as 
distinguished  from  physical  causes^  which  indeed 
is  only  a  new  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  which  may,  before  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Brown's  Essay,  be  considered  as  the  universal 
tenet  of  theistical  philosophers.  As  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  very  greatest  importance,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  Dr.  Brown's  arguments  upon  it  in 
his  own  language. 

**  It«is  of  so  much  importance,  for  the  strength- 
ening of  human  weakness,  and  the  consolation  of 
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human  suffering,  that  we  should  have  a  fiill  con- 
victicm  of  the  dependence  of  all  events  on  the  great 
Source  of  being  ;  that  a  doctrine  would  indeed  be 
perilous^  which  might  seem  to  loosen,  however 
slightly,  that  tie  of  universal  nature.  But  we 
may  err,  and  in  this  case,  as  I  conceive,  have  very 
generally  erred,  in  our  notion  of  the  sort  of  de- 
pendence, which  seems  at  once  best  accordant  with 
the  phenomena,  and  most  suitable  to  the  divine 
Majesty.  The  power  of  the  Omnipotent  is  in-* 
deed  so  transcendent  in  itself,  that  the  loftiest 
imagery  and  language  which  we  can  borrow  from 
a  few  passing  events  in  the  boundlessness  of  na- 
ture, must  be  feeble  to  express  its  force  and  uni- 
versality. When  we  attempt,  therefore,  to  add 
to  it  in  our  conception,  we  run  some  risk  of  de- 
grading the  Excellence,  which,  as  it  is  far  above 
every  earthly  glory,  it  must  always  be  impossible 
for  us  to  elevate  by  expressions  of  earthly  praise, 
that  are  the  only  homage  which  we  can  offer  to  it 
from  the  dust  on  which  we  tread. 

"  What  the  holiest  views  of  Grod  and  the  uni- 
verse require  of  us  to  believe,  is,  that  all  things  are 
what  they  are,  in  consequence  of  that  divine  will, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  whose  gracious  design  it  was 
necessary  that  every  thing  should  be  what  it  is ; 
and  that  He  whose  will  was  the  source  of  all  the 
qualities  which  created  things  display,  may,  if  it 
seem  good  to  him,  suspend  or  variously  modify 
the  qualities  which  himself  had  given,  or  be  in 
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any  other  way  the  direct  operator  of  extraordhiary 
changes.  We  know  Grod  as  a  Creator  in  the 
things  which  are  really  existine:,  that  mark,  in 
the  hannony  of  their  mutual  J^encies,  however 
varied  they  may  seem  to  be,  a  general  purpose, 
and  therefore  a  contriver ;  and  we  believe  in  God 
as  the  Providential  Grovemor  of  the  world ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  believe  that  the  world,  which  he  has 
so  richly  endowed,  and  the  living  beings,  for  whose 
use  he  seems  so  richly  to  have  endowed  it,  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  him  who  made  that  magnificent 
provision,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  conti- 
nued object  of  his  benevolent  contemplation :  and 
therefore,  since  all  things  are  subject  to  his  will, 
and  no  greater  power  seems  necessary  to  suspend 
any  tendency  of  nature  than  what  originally  pro- 
duced it, — if  there  should  be  circumstances  in 
which  it  would  be  of  greater  advantage  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  ordinary  tendency  should  not  con- 
tinue, we  see  no  reason  a  pfiori  for  disbelieving 
that  a  difference  of  event  may  be  directly  produc- 
ed by  Him,  even  without  our  knowledge,  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  temporary  deviation  would 
be  for  the  same  gracious  end  as  that  which  fixed 
the  general  regularity. 

"  But  Qod  the  Creator,  and  Grod  theProvidential 
Governor  of  the  world,  are  not  necessarily  God  the 
immediate  producer  of  every  change.  In  that  great 
system  which  we  call  the  universe,  all  things  are 
what  they  are,  in  consequence  of  his  primary  will ; 
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but  if  they  were  whoUy  incapable  of  affecting  any 
thing,  they  would  virtuaUy  themselves  be  as  no^ 
thing*  When  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
indeed,  we  only  use  a  general  phrase,  expressive 
of  the  accustomed  order  of  the  sequences  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  But  though  in  this  appli- 
cation the  word  law  is  not  explanatory  of  any 
thing,  and  expresses  merely  an  order  of  succes- 
sion which  takes  place  before  us,  there  is  such  a 
r^ular  order  of  sequences,  and  what  we  call  the 
qualities,  powers,  or  properties  of  things,  are  only 
their  relations  to  this  very  order.  An  object, 
therefore,  which  is  not  formed  to  be  the  antece- 
dent of  any  change,  and  on  the  presence  of  which, 
accordingly,  in  all  imaginable  circumstances,  no 
change  can  be  expected  as  its  immediate  conse- 
quent, more  than  if  it  were  not  existing,  is  an  ob- 
ject that  has  no  power,  property,  or  quality  what- 
ever. That  substance  has  the  quality  of  heat 
which  excites  in  us,  or  occasions  in  us  as  a  subse- 
quent change,  the  sensation  of  warmth  ;  that  has 
the  quality  of  greenness,  the  presence  of  which  is 
the  antecedent  of  a  peculiar  visual  sensation  in 
our  mind;  that  has  the  quality  of  heaviness, 
which  presses  down  the  scale  of  a  balance  that 
was  before  in  equilibrium If  matter  be  in- 
capable of  acting  upon  matter,  or  upon  mind,  it 
has  no  qualities  by  which  its  existence  can  become 
known ;  and  if  it  have  no  qualities  by  which  its 
existence  can  become  known,  what  is  it  of  which. 
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in  such  circumstances,  we  are  entitled  to  speak 
under  the  name  of  matter  ? 

**  The  objects  around  us,  then,  if  they  can  be 
known  to  us  at  all  as  objects,  do  truly  act  on  us 
and  OQ  each  other,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  actum  can  be  understood ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  tndy,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  reci- 
procal and  immediate  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  a  series  of  changes :  for,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  world,  even  though  there  were  myriads 
of  substances  existing,  never  could  be  known  to 
exist,  and,  as  wholly  ineffective,  coidd  not  have 
been  worthy  of  entering  into  the  gracious  plan  of 
Him  who  has  surrounded  us  everjrwhere  with 
the  countless  midtitude  of  living  and  inanimate 
influences,  which  it  is  delightful  to  feel  and  to 
behold,  and  still  more  delightful  to  trace  to  that 
primary  Beneficence,  in  which  they  all  had  their 
common  origin." — ^Pp.  102 — 108. 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  as  it  does  appear  to 
be,  then  it  follows  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  physical  and  an  efficient  cause,  if  physi- 
cal cause  has  any  meaning. 

^^  The  physical  cause  which  has  been,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  foUowed  by  a  certain  change,  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  that  change ;  or,  if  it  be  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  a  definition 
of  efficiency  should  be  given  us,  which  involves 
more  than  the  certainty  of  a  particular  change,  as 
conisequent  on  instant  sequence.     Causation  is  ef« 
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fidency ;  and  a  cause  which  is  not  efficient  is  truly 
no  cause  whatever.  It  is  possible^  indeed,  that 
what  we  may  have  before  considered  as  the  phy- 
sical or  efficient  cause  of  a  particular  phenome- 
non,— that  is  to  say,  its  immediate  and  constant 
antecedent, — may  prove  not  to  have  been  so ;  for 
it  is  possible  that  a  better  analysis  of  a  complex 
phenomenon  may  show  a  series  of  changes  where 
we  had  supposed  only  one.  We  before  consider- 
ed A  as  the  immediate  antecedent  of  D,  but  we 
find  afterwards  that  B  and  C  are  interposed ;  and 
we  cease  therefore  to  regard  A  as  the  cause  of  D, 
and  give  that  name  first  peihaps  to  B,  and  after- 
wards on  a  still  nicer  analysis  to  C.  But  we  do 
not,  on  accoimt  of  our  minuter  discoveries,  call  A 
or  B  the  physical  cause  of  D,  and  C  its  efficient 
cause.  We  consider  physical  and  efficient  ante- 
cedence as  exactly  of  the  same  meaning,  or  rather 
as  bo:th  superfluous  when  coupled  with  the  word 
Cause,  that  of  itself  expresses  every  thing  which 
they  can  be  employed  to  signify.  C  is  the  cause 
of  D ;  for  it  has  D  as  its  invariable  consequent : 
and  whatever  verbal  distinctions  may  be  made, 
this  is  all  which  we  can  understand  by  the  term ; 
since  no  other  import  is  assigned  to  it,  even  by 
those  who  make  verbally  the  distinctions,  to  which 
we  strive  in  vain  to  attach  some  accurate  notion.'' 
Pp.  118—115. 

Buch,  then,  are  some  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Brown's  view  of  the  relation  between  cause 
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and  eJSect.  I  have  presented  them  in  the  train  in 
which  they  occurred  to  my  own  mind,  instead  of 
giving  a  simple  abstract  of  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  his  work,  because  the  mere  abstract  of 
a  discussion,  without  numerous  quotations,  is 
seldom  satisfactory.  I  would  recommend,  how- 
ever, in  the  strongest  manner,  all  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  question,  to  have  recourse  them- 
selves to  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Brown's  work, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  model  of 
metaphysical  disquisition.  In  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  single  chapter,  little  more  than  the  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  conclusion  coidd  be  presented. 
At  the  same  time,  the  truth  of  the  position, 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  defend,  ap- 
pears so  incontrovertible,  that  I  cannot  help 
.flattering  myself,  that  even  this  brief  outline  of 
the  argument  will  appear  satisfactory  to  every 
unprejudiced  person  who  chooses  to  reflect  de- 
liberately upon  the  subject. 

In  the  trains  of  events  that  are  continually  in 
progress  then,  while  the  relation  of  many  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  is  merely  casual,  there 
are  other  antecedents  that  bear  to  their  conse- 
quents a  relation  that  is  invariable.  This  latter 
relation,  viz.  the  relation  of  a  particular  anteced- 
ent to  a  change  which  we  believe  to  be  its  uni- 
form attendant,  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  all  that  we  can  understand  by  the  word 
power.    We  see  an  object  in  certain  circom- 
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Stances,  we  see  a  certain  change  consequent  on 
this,  and  we  believe  that  the  object  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances will  always  be  followed  immediately 
by  a  similar  change.  Here  the  interesting  ques- 
tion occurs,  Whence  does  this  belief  arise  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  origin  of  our  idea  of 
power  ?  To  this  inquiry  Dr.  Brown  has  devoted 
a  separate  chapter  of  his  work.  He  shows,  in. 
the  first  place,  that  the  belief  is  in  some  way 
or  other  dependent  on  experience ;  and  that  the 
relation  between  cause  and  eiSect  cannot  be  dis- 
covered a  priori. — Anticipations  of  this  doctrine, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  many  of  the  philosophers .  even  of  the 
17th  century ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  in-> 
ductive  logic  is  founded  upon  it,  though  Mr. 
Hume  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly  illustrated  it.— 
Dr.  Brown's  second  proposition  is,  that,  even  after 
experience,  we  are  incapable  of  inferring,  by  any 
process  of  reasoning,  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.— -This  position  also,  was  very  forcibly 
stated  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  was  received  without 
opposition  by  all  those  who  were  worthy  of  the 
name  of  philosophers,  in  regard  to  all  the  truths 
in  physics,  with  one  very  important  limitation. 
This  limitation  was,  in  regard  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  composition  of  forces, 
and  other  instances  of  a  similar  description.  In 
r^ard  to  this  class  of  facts,  it  was  maintained. 
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that  they  were  altogether  independent  of  expe- 
rience,  and  the  laws  of  thought  connected  with 
experience,  and  were  therefore  capable  of  being 
inferred,  before  observation,  with  complete  and 
independent  certainty  of  the  result.  Dr.  Brown 
has  devoted  nearly  a  hundred  pages  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  with  what  success  may  be 
judged  from  this  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Playfair* 
(whom  he  was  understood  to  have  more  particu- 
larly in  his  eye  in  the  discussion)  professed  him-* 
self  completely  convinced  by  his  arguments. 
Br.  Brown,  having  triumphantly  established  that 
we  neither  perceive  power  nor  discover  it  by 
reasoning,  resolves  our  belief  of  it  into  intuition^ 
the  only  source,  besides  perception  and  reason- 
ing, of  belief.  Here  it  is  that  Dr.  Brown  dif- 
fers from  Mr.  Hume,  who,  as  is  weU  known, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power  to  custom. 
.  Such,  then,  are  Dr.  Brown's  doctrines  respect* 
ing  power.  He  conceives  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ^<  relation  of  a  particular  antecedent  to 
a  change,  which  we  believe  to  be  its  uniform  at- 
tendant."    And  he  conceives,  that  we  believe  in 

*  It  was  in  the  last  lecture  that  Mr.  Playfair  ever  delivered,  tbst 
he  gave  Dr.  Brown  the  credit  of  heing  the  first  philosopher  who 
had  given  a  full  and  dear  exposition  of  the  nature  of  causation, 
and  of  our  ideas  respecting  it.  I  may  add,  that  the  puhlicatioii  of 
Dr.  Brown's  work  materially  altered  Mr.  Playfair's  opinion  of 
aeveral  of  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Leihnitz,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  part  of  his  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Encydoptedia 
Britannicom  ^ 
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this  uniform  relation,  not  from  perceiving  it» 
^*  not  because  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  ourselves 
or  to  others,  but  because  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  disbeUeve  it.  The  belief  is  in  every  case  in^ 
tuitive.''* 

To  fix  what  it  truly  is  which  constitutes  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  circumstances  in  which  the  belief  of  the 
relation  arises  in  the  mind,  exhaust  all  that  the 
subject  of  causation  naturally  presents.  The  il- 
lusion, however,  which  supposes  the  powers  of 
nature  to  be  something  mare  than  the  mere  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  themselves,  has  been  so 
universal,  that  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  it.  Dr. 
Brown,  accordingly,  has  added  a  separate  chap- 
ter, in  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  deceptive 
forms  of  language,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  in  the  imperfections  of  our  senses,  the  sources 
of  the  mistake  that  has  been  so  prevalent. 

This  perhaps  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dr. 
Brown's  work.  To  many  understandings  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  conclusions  that  he  wished  to  establish  ac- 
cording to  the  maxim  of  Coke,  that  **  to  trace  an 
error  to  its  fountain  head  is  to  refute  it."f     And 

•  Inquiry,  p.  313. 

f  The  commentary  upon  this  maxim,  hy  Jeremy  Bentham,  in 
liis  Defence  of  Usury,  and  hy  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Dissertation,  is 
weU  worthy  of  attention  hy  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 

1 
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besides,  as  Mr.  Playfair  has  very  justly  observed, 
"  that  a  method  of  discovering  truth  is  more  va- 
luable than  the  truths  it  has  already  discovered,"  * 
so  the  detection  of  a  source  of  fallacy  is  of  more 
value  than  the  refutation  of  a  particular  error. 
**  A  truth  is  but  half  revealed,  when  it  makes  us 
know  only  thatwe  have  been  inthewrong:  the  chief 
revelation  is  that  which  teUs  us  of  some  principle 
within  us,  that  rendered  the  fallacy  to  us  for  the 
time  a  relative  truth.  We  avoid  only  one  error, 
in  knowing  that  we  have  been  deceived  ;  but  we 
may  avoid  many  errors  in  knowing  how  that  one 
has  deceived  us."  f 

The  habit  of  Dr.  Brown's  mind  uniformly  led 
him,  when  he  discovered  an  error,  to  trace  it  to 
its  source  in  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the 
author, — or  in  its  connexion  with  other  parts  of 
his  system,— or  in  the  original  prejudices  of  our 
intellectual  nature.  To  this  habit  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  some  of  the  most  useful  passages  in  his 
philosophical  works,  and  its  existence  throws  a 
strong  light  upon  the  conformation  of  his  mind. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Hume  enter  so  largely  into 
all  the  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  causation  in 
latter  times,  that  Dr.  Brown  has  added  a  fourdi 

scienoe  of  logic.  I  shall  make  no  fartha:  allusion  to  them  at  pie- 
sent^  as  the  immediate  application  of  them  is  more  immediately  to 
the  science  of  politics  than  of  metaphysics. 

*  Dissertation,  p.  4. 

t  Inquiry,  146, 147. 
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part  to  his  work,  in  which  he  enters  into  an  ex- 
amination of  what  seems  objectionable  in  the- 
tlieory  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  and  removes 
some  misconc^tions  that  had  been  very  generally 
entertained,  as  to  what  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hume, 
in  regard  to  power,  really  were. 

There  are  three  propositions,  for  the  clear  enun- 
ciation of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr*  Hume. 
Istf  That  the  relation  of  cause  and  eiSect  cannot 
be  discovered  a  priori ;  2rf,  That  even  after  ex- 
perience, the  relaticm  cannot  be  discovered  by  a 
process  of  reasoning ;  and  Sd,  That  the  relation 
is  an  object  of  belief  alone.  These  propositions, ' 
so  fiir  as  they  go,  contain  what  may  be  consider- 
ed the  established  creed  of  philosophers  upon  the 
subject.  But  to  these  he  has  added  two  other 
IH;t^x)sitions,  which,  though  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  of  impressions  and  ideas,  are  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  phenomenon  that  he  intro- 
duces them  to  explain.  The  first  of  these  propo- 
aitiens  is,  that  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effisct  is  believed  to  exist  between  objects  only 
after  their  customary  conjunction  is  known  to  us ; 
and  the  second  is,  that  when  two  objects  have 
been  frequently  observed  in  succession,  the  mind 
paases  readily  fropi  the  idea  of  the  pne  to  the 
idea  of  the  other ;  from  this  transition,  and  firom 
the  greater  vividness  of  the  idea  thus  more  readi- 
ly suggested,  there  arises  a  belief  of  the*  relatioii 
of  cause  and  eiSect  between  them. 
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In  a  very  full  examination  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions. Dr.  Brown  has  shown  that  the  customary 
conjunction  of  events  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
our  belief  of  causation ;  and  that  from  a  single 
sequence,  the  belief  of  power  often  arises  with 
irresistible  conviction.  And  in  r^ard  to  Mr. 
Hume's  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  oar 
belief  arises.  Dr.  Brown  hm  most  satis£iu:torily 
shown  that  it  is  at  variance  with  every  fact  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  our  oature. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  work  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Hume's  talents  for  metaphysics,  9n4  upon  the  cha^ 
racter  of  his  philosophic  style^  may  be  nimibered 
among  the  happiest  efforts  of  tbe  philosophy  of 
criticism,  and  will  always  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  who  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the^ 
variety  of  intellectual  character. 

After  the  observations  that  have  been  made, 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examina* 
tion  of  a  charge  brought  against  Dr.  Browiu 
that  he  denied  that  there  is  Ruch  a  thing  as 
power,  or  that  we  have  any  idea  of  efficiency.* 

*  This  ditrge,  though  we  can  Bcarody  conceive  it  to  have  been 
honestly  made  by  any  one  who  understood  Dr.  Brown's  work,  is 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one  of  our  Journals.  And  from  a  very 
able  article  in  the  North  American  ReTiew,  in  which  the  Inquiry  is 
noticed  with  great  approbation^  it  appears  that  the  charge  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  country,  but  has  been  industriously  circu- 
lated abroad. 
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I  am  convinced^  that  nothing  more  ia  necessaxy^ 
than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  extracts  I  have 
ahready  made  from  Dr.  Brown's  work^  to  show, 
that  the  charge  is  entirely  without  founda^- 
tion.  He  does  certainly  maintain  that  power  is 
nothiiig  more  than  invariahleness  of  antecedence ;, 
hat  then»  in  the  course  of  his  worl^  he  states^  agaiq. 
and  i^ain,  in  many  varied  forms  of  expression, 
that  the  very  first  time  we  see  a  sequence  of 
events^  we  believe  that^  in  all  similar  drcum* 
iitanoest  the  same  antecedent  will  be  followed  by 
the  same  consequent ;  that  we  believe  this  by  in« 
tuition ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe 
it.  Nay,  he  says>  in  express  words,  that  the 
mind  is  *^  originally  led  to  believe  causation  in 
every  sequence  r  It  is  vain  to  say,  if  this  is 
Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  wherein  does  it  differ 
from  what  every  other  writer  maintains  upon  the 
subject?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
question.*  That  question  is,  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  admit  of  the  existence  of  power,  and  of 
the  idea  of  power  ?  If  he  did  not,  then,  with  aU 
the  love  I  bear  his  memory,  I  should  rejoice 
to  aid  in  ^^  the  prompt  exclusion"  of  so  monstrous 
a  heresy.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  his  views 
were  diametrically  opposite ;  that,  while  he  freed 
par  idea  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 

•  See  Note  J. 
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from  all  the  mysteiy  with  which,  even  in  the 
ininds  of  the  acutest  philosophers,  it  had  been  for^ 
merly  enveloped,  he  left  us  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  belief,  not  merely  in  the  regularity  of  the 
laws  of  nature,*  but  also  for  a  foundation  to  the 
evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;f — ^be- 
lieving this,  it  is  impossible  to  see  his  name  coupled 
with  that  of  Hume  as  the  denier  of  power,  with-s 
out  loudly  remonstrating  against  such  injustice. 
He  maintains,  that  we  cannot  see  a  spark  fall  upon 
gunpowder  and  the  consequent  explosion,  with-* 
out  believing  that  a  similar  event  will  always  be 
followed  by  a  similar  explosion.  Now,  if  it  is 
said  that  we  believe  this — ^that  we  intuitively  bcm 
Seve  it — ^that  we  cannot  but  believe  it;  then,  sure-r 
ly,  whatever  his  theory  as  to  the  connexion  be^ 
tween  the  two  events  may  be,  the  man  who  main- 
tains the  existence  of  such  a  belief  is  treated  most 
unjustly,  if  he  is  represented  as  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  power.  I  feel  that  J  would  be  weaken- 
ing this  part  of  the  argument  if  I  were  to  dwell 
upon  it  a  moment  longer. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Inquiry  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  haa 
ever  been  made  to  philosophical  logic.  It  is  per- 
vaded by  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  and  the  me- 

•  Inquiry,  p.  104. 

t  See  his  admirable  Note  in  antwer  to  Hume  on  Miradci* 
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tdphysical  subtlety  is  only  equalled  by  the  graces 
of  style  by  which  it  is  adorned.  The  extreme  ab- 
stmseness  of  the  subject  will  prevent  the  work 
from  ever  being  generally  popular.  But  among 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  those  highest  specu- 
lations of  human  ingenuity,  where  the  mind  re- 
turns upon  itself,  and  philosophises  upon  the 
principles  of  its  philosophising,  it  will  ever  be 
held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

It  is  only  by  comparing  this  work  with  the 
writings  of  preceding  philosophers  upon  the  same 
subject,  that  we  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  acces- 
sion it  has  made  to  metaphysical  science.  By  the 
deamess  of  his  analysis  of  our  beMef  of  power, 
and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  involved, 
^-^y  distinguishing  between  the  inquiry  into  the 
relation,  and  the  inquiry  into  our  feeling  of  the 
relation, — ^by  dispelling  the  iUusions  that  subsist- 
ed respecting  the  distinction  between  physical  and 
efficient  causes  under  the  former — and  by  esta- 
blishing the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  of  our 
intuitive  feeling  of  power  under  the  latter^  Br. 
Brown  has  given  a  new  character  to  this  most  e:^- 
tensive  branch  of  philosophy.  He  has  pointed  out 
die  true  object  of  physical  inquiry, — determine^ 
the  linuts  within  which  our  investigations  ought 
to  be  confined, — ^put  us  upon  the  method  of  correct- 
ing many  false  habits  of  philosophising, — and 
above  all,  he  has  freed  this  most  important  sub- 
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ject  from  the  atheism  of  casual  sequence,  and  the 
Imysticism  of  an  undiscoverable  efficiency. 

The  style  is  uniformly  perspicuous  arid  elegant, 
iftnd  often  rises  into  splendour.  Passages  of  great 
eloquence  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  abstrusest 
parts  of  the  work.  Hie  description  of  the  de- 
pendence of  all  created  existence  upon  the  Su- 
preme Beings  and  of  the  mysterious  nature  of 
the  will  of  that  almighty  power,  who  calls  for 
things  ihat  are  not  and  they  come^  is  of  great 
merit.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  theism  that  per- 
Tades  the  whole  volume  is  in  the  highest  d^ree 
attractive  and  beneficial. 

Among  the  faults  of  the  work  may  be  mention- 
ed a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  question,  and 
an  unnecessary  minuteness  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments, which  leaves  too  little  for  the  reader,  and 
produces  in  many  minds  the  same  effect  as  diffuse- 
iiess.  I  knorw  not  whether  to  number  it  among 
the  excellencies  or  defects  of  the  work,  that  the 
author  almost  uniformly  seeks  rather  to  reduce 
every  opinion  to  its  original  principles,  than  to 
exhibit  the  principles  fce  establishes  in  their  varied 
Influences  and  operations.  In  a  scientific  point 
of  view  this  is  unquestionably  a  very  great  merit, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  something  is  not  thus  lost 
in  practical  utility. 

His  analysis  of  the  feeling  of  the  relation  is 
'  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  perhaps 
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even  now  complete.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the 
feeling  arises  upon  our  observing  an  event.  But 
lie  has  not  shown  the  active  properties  of  this 
feeling,  in  prompting  us  to  inquire  into  the  cause; 
An  important  chapter  therefore  still  remains  re* 
specting  the  feeling  under  this  aspect,  and  re» 
specting  the  degree  in  which  it  is  possessed  hy  difr 
ferent  individuals*  The  causes  of  this  difference^ 
and  its  influence  upon  the  character,  exhausts  the 
subject.* 

Though  Dr.  Brown  has  pointed  out  all  the 
sources  of  the  illusion,  that  has  so  generally  pre* 
vailed,  respecting  the  intervention  of  something 
unknown  between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  con-^ 
necting  them  together  in  mysterious  bondage,  he 
has  not  sought  to  enumerate  the  various  sources 
of  the  different  errors  that  preceding  philosophers 
had  successively  fallen  into  in  their  inquiries  into 
tihis  difficult  subject.  There  appear  to  me  to  be 
three  facts  respecting  the  part  of  our  intellectual 
nature  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
solject  of  power,  to  one  or  other  of  which,  the 
erroneous  viewit  that  have  been  most  prevaleqt 
nuty  be  referred.  I  can  afford  room  only  to  enur 
iberate  them,  without  entering  particularly  into 
an  illustration  of  their  influence. 


*  Some  remarks  upon  the  light  which  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
0k9  ealpqlatad  to  throw  upon  this  salgect,  will  be  found  in  a  luhae* 
quent  part  of  ihe  yolume. 
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Pirate  As  our  belief  of  causatien  is  a  state  of  our 
own  mind,  there  can  be  nothing  resembling  it  exter- 
nal to  the  mind  ;*  andi  if  therefore  we  attend  to 
what  is  external  in  the  expectation  of  discovering 
the  prototype  of  our  own  feelings  we  shall  be  infaUk 
bly  disappointed^  The  scepticism  to  which  this 
leads  is  similar  to  that  Which  denies  that  there  is 
itweetness  in  sugar,  virtue  in  honesty,  or  beauty  in 
virtue,  because  in  none  of  these  is  there  any  quali* 
ty  resembling  our  sensation  or  sentiment/  What 
We  ought  to  seek  for  in  these  and  similar  in- 
stances is  not  a  resemblance  to  our  feeling,  but  a 
quality  or  circumstance  which  is  the  occasion  of  it. 

Secondly y  What  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  wa 
conceive  ourselves  to  understand ;  and,  we  imagina 
that  we  remove  a  difficulty^  when  we  discover  a 
resemblance  between  a  phenomenon  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  one  that  is  familiar  to  us,  though 
in  reality  the  latter  may  be  as  little  understood 
by  us  as  the  former.  This  has  been  the  sourca 
of  the  unphilosophical  attempts  so  often  mada 
to  resolve  the  phenomena  of  thought  into  a  se- 
ries of  material  changes ;  and  in  general,  iA  aU 
the  hypotheses  that  have  sought  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  supposed  intervanr 
tion  of  some  substance,  whose  operations  aia 
conceived  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  a  sub- 


^  This  vietr  of  the  subject  will  be  eitpltined  mone  Mlj  is  ft 
succeeding  chapter* 
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stance  already  familiar  to  us.  It  was  this  that 
led  Newton  to  the  idea  of  an  invisible  ether,  Le 
Sage  to  his  stream  of  atoms,  and  liocke  into  the  re- 
aolviag  of  all  material  changes  into  impulse..  The 
illttstnition  of  the  influence  of  the  illusion  in 
humbler  names  would  be  altogether  endless. 

The  third  fact  to  which  I  alluded  in  regard  to 
our  intellectual  faculties,  is,  that  at  any  time  they 
may  be  checked  in  their  operation  by  the  excita- 
tion of  a  strong  sentiment.  When  the  senti* 
nient  is  excited  and  gratified,  we  feel  as  if  the 
difficulty  were  removed,  and  as  if  the  intellect 
tual  fiunilty  also  were  satisfied.  How  often  do 
we  think  our  reason  is  convinced,  when  it  is  only 
oiur  love  of  the  simple,  or  of  the  marvellous,  or 
the  new,  that  meets  with  gratification,  or  where 
the  subject  is  of  so  awful  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
inquiry  altogether. 

Tlie  first  fact  to  which  I  referred  has  led  to 
aU  the  sceptical  views  that  have  been  maintained 
opon  the  subject,  and  the  first  and  second,  or  the 
firat  and  third,  have  led  to  most  of  the  errors  of 
philosophers  of  soimder  theological  principles. 
To  the  first  and  second  may  be  traced  the  doo« 
trines  that  so  long  prevailed  respecting  occult 
qualities,  which  were  conceived  to  give  an  exr 
planation  of  every  phenomenon.  Malebranche 
was  the  first  who  clearly  pointed  out  that,  in  re- 
ality, tib^  method  of  Aristotle  afibrds  no  expla* 
nation  whatever.      But   then  the   influence  of 
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the  third  fact  I  mentioned^  was  perceptible  in 
leading  him  into  an  error  equally  great ;  and  the 
piety  of  this  very  excellent  philosopher  made 
him  conceive  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  true  solu- 
tion of  every  difficulty,  by  ascribing  every  diange 
to  the  divine  will  as  its  immediate  cause.  For  a 
time  the  theory  of  Malebranche  under  different 
names,  prevailed  among  theistical  philosophers. 
Mr.  Hume,  who  did  not  feel  himself  restrained  by 
any  reverential  scruples,  boldly  examined  into  the 
oonnexion  between  the  will  of  a  creating  being  and 
the  result,  and  found  that  even  this  relation  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 
The  Scotish  school  of  philosophers,  who  came 
after  Hume,  felt  the  force  of  his  argument; 
but,  not  distinguishing  between  what  was  dan- 
gerous in  his  doctrines,  and  what  was  harm- 
less, or  at  least  not  perceiving  in  what  his  mis- 
take really  consisted,  and  trembling  for  the 
consequences  to  natural  religion,  that  were  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  his  tenets,  assumed  a  distinc- 
tion that  is  not  easily  intelligible,  and  sheltered 
themselves  imder  the  mysticism  of  efficient  causei^ 
That  the  doctrine  of  efficient  causes  is  essentially 
the  same  with  that  of  occasional  causes,  appean 
obvious ;  at  least  it  proceeds  from  the  same  fidd- 
ings  and  leads  to  the  same  erroneous  condii- 
sions.  The  answer  to  the  doctrine  seems  sinqile 
and  irresistible,  that  if  no  power  has  been  coaaoh 
municated  to  material  objects,  and  if  the  will  d 
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the  Deity  is  the  immediate  cause  of  every  change, 
then  how  does  their  existence  make  itself  known 
to  us,  or  what  beneficial  end  can  we  discover  Id 
their  existence  ? 

These  attempts  at  explanation  appear  to  pro* 
eeed  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  inquiry 
into  the  relation  itself  and  the  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  relation 
arises  in  the  mind.  When  this  distinction  is 
pointed  out,  the  diflSculty  seems  at  once  to  vanislu 
There  is  a  feeling  of  the  relation  between  objects, 
as  causes  and  effects,  that  arises  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  certain  sequences,  different  from  all  other 
feelings.  When  we  examine  into  the  nature  of 
the  relation,  however,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that 
it  does  excite  such  a  feeling  in  us.  This  is  surely 
all  that  can  be  said,  and  of  what  can  be  meant  by 
an  efficient  cause  different  from  this,  I  am  unable 
to  form  any  idea. 

AU  the  prejudices  in  regard  to  bodies  not  operat- 
ing except  where  they  are,  and  the  theories  of 
gravitation,  perception,  &c.  &c.  to  which  these ' 
prejudices  have  given  birth,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  And,  in  short,  the  moment  that  we 
attempt  to  explain  how  events  take  place,  farther 
than  by  stating  the  feelings  that  they  excite  within 
nos,  we  are  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  To 
seek  for  a  foundation  of  our  belief  better  than  what 
'  iiature  has  given  us,  exposes  us  to  the  inresistible 
attadc  of  the  sceptic;  and  to  consider  the  jdienome- 
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na  of  nature  in  reference  to  One  class  of  our  feelings 
only»  without  keeping  in  view  the  other  principles 
of  our  intellectual  frame,  leads  us  to  conclusions 
destructive  of  all  belief.  But  happy  it  is  f<Mr 
man,  that  amidst  all  his  errors,  there  are,  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  Creator,  principles  of  independent 
feeling  in  his  mind,  which  save  it  from  the 
follies  of  its  own  ratiocinations.  ^^  By  these 
we  can  believe  where  there  is  Ho  argument,  and 
can  disbelieve  where  there  is  argument,  without 
a  single  demonstrative  imperfection." 

The  notes  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Brown's  work  con- 
tain much  explanatory  matter,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  philosophical  spirit  that 
has  been  remarked  in  the  body  of  the  work« 
Two  very  popular  questions  are  treated  of  in 
notes  E  and  6 ;  and  had  these  been  printed  in  a 
separate  form  they  could  not  have  failed  to  ex« 
cite  a  very  general  interest.  They  may,  indeed^ 
be  considered  as  two  essays, — ^the  one  on  Mr. 
Hume's  doctrine  as  to  Miracles^  and  the  other 
on  Providence." 

In  his  answer  to  the  Essay  on  Mirades,  va^ 
luable  as  every  sound  theist  must  conceive  it  t^ 
be,  and  peculiarly  valuable  as  it  must  be  judged 
by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question  as 
to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  fully 
met  Mr.  Hiune's  argument.  He  has  indeed  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  soj^ia* 
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tries,  and  perhaps  the  most  subtle  and  most  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  the 
one  upon  which  his  adversary  placed  his  chief  de- 
pendence.* Dr.  Brown  supposes  Mr.  Hume's  so- 
phism to  lurk  in  his  definition  of  a  miracle,  as  a 
pialatkm  ^the  laws  ofnature^  a  violation  that  con- 
sists in  this,  that  while  the  antecedents  remained  the 
same  the  consequents  were  dijfTerent.  Dr.  Brown 
allows,  that  if  jthis  definition  of  a  miracle  were  cor- 
rect* Mr.  Hume's  conclusions  would  be  inevitable. 
But  he  maintains  that  the  definition  is  erroneous. 
The  antecedent  is  not  the  same,  for  a  special  voli- 
tion of  Deity  interferes.  In  a  miracle,  therefore, 
tiiere  is  no  tnoitdion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  agreeably  to  these  laws,  the  an^ 
teoedent  being  different,  the  consequent  is  differ- 
ent also.  Here  he  argues  with  irresistible  force. 
But  to  this  argument  he  confines  himself,  and 
does  not  take  any  notice,  of  the  more  popular  ob- 
jections of  his  antagonist.  I  may  mention,  that 
thia  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellec- 
tual conformation.     He  seized  upon  one  view  of 


*  The  diflSsrent  views  that  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
of  Dr.  Brown's  criticism  as  to  the  great  deficiency  of  pre- 
lin  his  style.  The  qualities  of  style  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
in  which  he  may  be  allowed  to  excel  every  writer  in  the  English 
Ungamg^,  «rc  per}iapi  incompatible  with  meti^plf ysical  predsioi^ 
and  socuncy. 
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a  subject  and  confined  himself  to  it  exs^luBivdy, 
often  giving  too  much  credit  to  the  logical  conr 
sistency  of  his  opponent.  In  this  respect  his 
.views  seem  to  have  been  the  same  with  an  orator 
of  antiquity,  referred  to  by  the  younger  Pliny. 
**  Dixit  aliquando  mihi  Regulus  cum  simul  ades^ 
semus ;  tu  omnia  quae  sunt  in  causa  putas  exer 
quenda.  Ego  juguhim  statim  video,  hunc  pre^ 
mor* 

Mr.  Hume  certainly  does  not  confine  himself  to 
one  argument,  nor  among  his  different  arguments, 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  his  main  object  to  main* 
tain  any  great  degree  of  logical  consistency.  He 
was  chiefly  anxious  to  shake  our  belief  in  all  reli^ 
gion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  for  this  end  he  has 
recourse  to  various  topics,  many  of  them  neither 
consistent  with  one  another,  nor  with  his  doc- 
trines  upon  other  subjects.  Dr.  Brown,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends  for  an  abstract  truth — the 
possibility  of  the  Almighty  interfering  with  what 
is  called  the  usual  course  of  nature :  and  he  gives 
Mr.  Hume  credit  for  a  consistency  that  he  has  no 
title  to,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  confines 
himself  to  the  only  ground  that,  upon  his  own 
principles,  is  tenable. 


*  Plin.  £p.  Ub.  i.  In  die  remaining  part  of  the  pavage  front 
which  this  extract  is  taken,  the  advantages  of  this  methodi  eooi* 
pared  with  the  more  popular  practice,  is  discussed  with  mvdi  el#» 
gance  and  ingenuity. 
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la  Dr.  Brown's  discussion^  the  fundamental 
truth  of  natural  religion  is  taken  for  granted—? 
the  existence  of  a  God — ^the  Creator  of  the  uni? 
verse.  But  this  is  a  truth  that  Mr.  Hume  does 
not  admit)  or,  at  least,  if  he  does,  it  is  in  a  verj 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  Dr.  Browil 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  it.  Into  the  queg^ 
tion  as  to  the  possibility,  or  impossibility  of  di-> 
vine  interference,  he  scarcely  enters.  His  is  a 
practical  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  evidence  from 
the  testimony  of  men  ought  to  convince  us  of  any 
special  instance  of  interference.  And  from  the 
tendency  of  man  to  believe  in  the  marvellous,  and 
various  other  considerations,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  we  are  warranted,  upon  good  grounds, 
at  once  to  reject  all  evidence  that  can  possibly  be 
brought  forward.* 

•  The  argnmeDt  is  thus  summed  up  hy  him  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  "  Upon  the  whole  then>  it  appears  that  no  testimony  for  any 
kmd  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  prohahility^  much  less  to  a 
proof;  and  that  even  supposing  it  amounted  to  a  proofs  it  would  he 
oppoaed  hy  another  proof  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact 
whidi  it  would  endeavour  to  establish.  It  is  experience  only 
which  gives  authority  to  human  testimony,  and  it  is  the  same  ex- 
perience which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When,  there- 
fore, these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  hut  subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opinibn 
cither  on  one  fdde  or  the  other,  with  that  assurance  which  arises 
from  the  remainder.  But,  according  to  the  principle  here  explain- 
ed, this  substraction,  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions,  amounts 
to  an  entire  annihilation ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  establish  it  as 
a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force  as  to 
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The  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Hume  chiefly 
rested,  is  contained  in  the  second  part  of  his  Essay, 
and  seems  to  be  as  follows : — We  cannot  believe  in 
any  thing  without  repeated  instances  of  sequence. 
But  so  far  from  there  being  a  uniform  connexicm 
between  the  testimony  of  individuals  and  the 
existence  of  miracles,  the  yery  contrary  is  the 
case,  **  as  the  violations  of  truth  are  more  common 
in  the  testimony  concerning  religious  miracles, 
than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter  of 
fiict;"  and,  therefore,  however  strong  evidence 
may  be  offered,  in  any  particular  instance,  we  have 
here  only  a  single  sequence  against  a  multitude 
altogether  opposite.— Now  the  conclusiveness  of 

jirove  a  mirtclp^  and  make  it  a  just  foundation  for  any  such  art* 
tern  of  religion."    Hume's  Essays,  ii.  135,  136. 

That  Mr.  Hume  did  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  argument  that 
Dr.  Brown  ascribes  to  him,  appears  from  the  following  extracL-t- 

''  Though  the  Being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed  be  in  thii 
case  Almighty,  it  4oe8  not  upon  that  account  become  a  whi^  mofv 
probable,  siq,ce  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  i^ttributea  or 
actions  of  such  a  Being  otherwise  than  from  the  experieniy 
which  we  have  of  his  pro4uctions,  in  the  usiMd  coarse  of  uitore* 
This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and  obliges  fif  to  ^oo* 
pare  the  instances  of  the  yiolatipn  of  truth  in  the  testipiony  of  mai 
with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  roir^dea;,  in  or** 
der  to  Judge  which  of  them  is  most  likely  an4  probable.  Aa  the 
violations  of  truth  are  more  copamon  i|i  the  testimony  conoeniiiig 
religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter  of 
fact ;  this  must  diminish  very  much  the  authority  of  the  lbr« 
mer  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general  resolution  never  ta 
lend  any  attention  to  if,  with  whatever  specious  pretence  it  may  b^ 
covercd/'-^Humc's  Essays,  ii.  137, 138. 

5 
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UuB  reasoning  after  the  premises  are  allowed, 
depends  upon  the  question  whether  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  false  miracles  to  which  Mr.  Hume 
alludes  is  of  as  satisfactory  a  nature  as  the  sub- 
ject admits  of*  If  he  had  brought  forward  any 
instances  in  which  competent  witnesses,  with  no 
inducement  to  deceive,  had  borne  testimony  to 
Bodrades  that  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
false,  then  there  would  have  been  some  force  iii 
his  argument.  In  this,  however,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Campbell,  he  has  altogether  failed. 
And  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  multitude  of  impostors  and  pretended  mira- 
cles that  have  been  in  the  world  is,  not  that  ^'  hu- 
man testimony  can  never  have  such  force  as  to 
prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation 
for  a  system  of  religion ;"  but  that  we  ought  to  be 
most  scrupulous  in  sifting  the  evidence,  and  in 
ascertaining  that  the  events  cannot  be  accounted 
for  bv  natural  means. 

Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  miracles 
are  only  one  species  of  the  evidence  that  we  pos- 
sess in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  mi- 
racles were  considered,  without  any  regard  to 
the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  without  any 
ir^;ard  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  they  were 
intended  to  confirm,  there  might  be  much 
plausibility  in  Mr.  Hume's  argument.  And  it 
.is  in  leaving  these  out  of  view,  or  rather  in  giv- 
ing a  false  impression  of  them,  that  the  most  dan- 

L 
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gerous  part  of  his  sophistry  consists.  Nothing 
can  be  more  dextrous  than  Mr.  Hume's  inroeeed* 
ing.  He  eoxifiiders  miracles  apart  £rom  all  the 
x>ther  corroborating  circumstances  in  their  favour, 
hy  which  means  he  is  epabled  to  bring  forward  $, 
ahow  of  argument  against  our  belief  of  them, 
and  then  he  considers  our  belief  in  religion  itself 
as  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  without  foundation. 
There  is  no  matter  of  fact  whatever,  that,  by  such 
fi  process,  might  not  be  shown  to  be  unworthy  of 
jcredit.  In  many  questions  the  most  convincing 
proof  arises  not  from  direct  testimony,  but  from 
a  close  chain  of  corroborative  circumstances*  It 
is  thus  I  conceive  with  the  Christian  rel%ion^ 
A  variety  of  means  of  proof  is  presented  us.  It 
is  upon  the  strength  of  these  in  connexion,  that 
the  truth  is  to  be  determined ;  and  we  dQ  injuBr 
tice  to  our  cause  when  we  allow  the  whole  to  be 
decided  by  the  strength  of  one*  We  might  as 
well  judge  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  a 
temple,  after  leaving  only  a  single  piUar  to  sup-i 
port  it 

In  this  reqpect  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  adt- 
versaries  of  Christianity  have  taken  an  unjMir 
Advantage,  in  considering  prophecies  and  miipaekfei 
ppart.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  that  prophedes 
are  merely  miracles;  and  that,  therefbre,  by  tile 
addition  of  prophecies,  we  have  only  a  grealet 
number  of  miracles  in  evidence  of  the  same  thiii^, 
prophecies  are  indeed  only  a  particular  specie^ 
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of  miracles;  but  the  connexion  between  these 
in  the  minute  fulfilment  that  a  prophecy  finds  In 
a  minude  fiilly  attested^  and  attested  in  the  first 
place  witluiut  any  supposition  that  it  is  a  fulfil- 
znent  of  the  prophecy,  affords  a  new  ^eeies  of 
eridence,  a  species  of  eridence  thM  to  my  mind 
appears  stronger  than  that  whidi  arises  from 
either  pra[diecies  or  miracles  considered  alone* 
It  is  a  particular  example,  under  the  doctrine 
of  the  calculation  of  chances,  where  a  coindd*- 
ence  may  be  proved  to  be  impassible  without  de^ 
sign.  If  then,  so  mudh  strength  is  added  by 
one  single  prophecy,  what  a  weight  of  evi- 
dence must  result  from  a  whole  system  of 
prophecies,  by  different  men,  relating  to  different 
BuhjeetB.  And  if  to  prophecies  we  add  all  the 
force  of  the  arguments  arising  from  the  analogy 
between  natural  and  revealed  religiox^-^^-from  the 
purity  oi  the  doctrines,  and  the  circumstances  at* 
tendant  upon  the  promulgation  of  them,  we  msyp 
upon  the  general  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Hiime  himseli^  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christ- 
lanity,  as  there  certainly  never  was  any  subject 
vhare  there  was  such  a  combination  of  evidence 
Aat  was  ultimately  discovered  to  be  false. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  evidence  in 
finroiir  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  a  new 
apecifli  of  evidence  arises  from  the  relations  that 
all  these  mutually  bear.  This  circumstance  should 
fiot  be  forgotten  by  the  advocates  of  our  faith.  It 
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is  not  in  prophecies  exactlyfulfilled^nor  in  hurades 
fully  attested,  nor  in  purity  of  doctrine  infinite- 
ly greater  than  is  elsewhere  found ;  it  is  not  on 
any  one  of  these  singly  on  which  we  are  called  to 
rest  our  faith.  •   But  it  is  on  the  whole  taken  ta« 
gether,  and  still  more,  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  fitted  for  one  another  and  joined  together 
-^he  manner  in  which  the  different  threads  are 
curiously  inwoven  into  one  texture — ^the  manner 
in  which  the  different  parts  are  shapen  and  groov- 
ed, the  one  to  fit  the  other — and  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  are  knitted,  and  rivetted,  and 
mortised  into  one  compact  frame.    Other  religions^ 
have,  or  pretend  to  have,  their  miracles — ^their 
prophecies — their  doctrines,  in  some  measure  pura, 
when  compared  with  more  degrading  supersti- 
tions, and  they  can  point  to  martyrs  in  their  cause. 
But  where  is  the  religion  where  there  are  at  once 
prophecies,  and  miracles,  and  purity  of  doctrines, 
and  holy  men  to  preach  purity  of  life,  to  pro- 
phesy, and  work  miracles  ;  and  where  these  are 
not  distinct  but  joined  together,  and  the  prophecies 
foretell  of  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles  are  a 
fulfilment   of  the  prophecies,  and  both  are    in 
support  of  heavenly  doctrines,  and  set  forth  by 
men  whose  lives  exemplified  the  precepts  that 
they  taught,  and  who  testified  by  their  blood 
that  what  they  taught  and  what  they  witnessed 
^^s  true  ? 
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From  this  mass  of  evidence  it  appears,  that, 
though  Mr.^  Hume's  argument  were  allowed  to 
be  conclusive  against  any  religion  that  had  no- 
thing on  which  to  groimd  its  title  to  reception 
but  the  testimony  of  men  that  miracles  had  been 
wrought  in  support  of  it,  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  that  therefore  our  belief  in  Christian!^ 
ty  must  be  relinquished.  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed^ 
has  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  the  evidence 
for  the  miracles  perfonned  by  our  Saviour  is  in- 
finitely stronger  than  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Heathen  or  Popish  miracles,  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  so  ostentatiously  brought  forward.  But  sup^ 
posing  that  Dr.  Campbell  had  failed  in  doing  this, 
still  the  question  would  have  been  far  from  being 
at  an  end.  A  body  of  evidence,  equal  in  strength  to 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  must  be  adduced 
by  the  followers  of  Hume,  and  proved  to  have 
been  found  false,  before  his  argument  can  have 
any  weight.  And  if  such  a  union  of  evidence 
were  to  be  discovered  false,  it  would  not  merely 
afiect  the  f  oundaticms  of  religion,  but  would  bring 
down:  the  pillars  of  belief  itself.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  object  at  which  this  intellectual  giant 
aimed.  Indeed,  we  may  observe  that  the  whole 
of,  his  Essay  is  directed  fully  more  against  the 
principles  of  natural  than  of  revealed  religion ;  for 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a  (xod  that  has  created 
a  world  under  such  circumstaiicea,  that  it  is  be- 
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yond  the  limits  of  his  power  to  make  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  he  interferes  in  its  government  ? 

In  his  Essay  upon  Providence,  Dr.  Brown  has 
given  an  example  of  the  cautious  and  liberal  tqpirit 
with  which  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  difficult 
questions  in  abstract  philosophy  and  practical 
piety  may  be  discussed.  While  he  allows  the 
possibility  of  special  interference,  he  argues,  firom 
various  grounds  that  appear  conclusive,  that  it 
seems  improbable  that  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  there  will  be  an  interference.  That  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  is  so  admirably  arranged,  that 
provision  is  made  for  all  the  possibilities  of  events^ 
seems  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 
At  the  same  time,  this  can  never,  in  a  pious  niind« 
lead  to  a  forgetfulness  of  providence.  It  is  calcn« 
lated,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  cherish  a  devout 
frame  of  mind,  in  the  reference  it  teaches  us  in 
every  thing  to  make,  to  the  wisdom  of  that  great 
Being,  whose  providential  care  extends  equally 
to  the  common  and  to  the  extraordinary,  to  the 
gi^at  and  to  the  minute,  and  "  whose  tender 
cies  are  over  all  his  works.*'  Nor  does  the 
trine  prevent  a  deeper  emoticm  of  reverence  from 
arising  upon  some  occasions  than  upon  oilwnfc 
Though  the  same  providence  is  exercised  in  dU 
reeting  or  witnessing  a  hero  perish  or  a  spmmm 
faU^  relatively  to  us  the  everts  are  different  kl 
the  extreme,  and  the  emotions  they  produce  wiM 
be  proportionally  different.    The  works  of  all  the 
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liix  creating  days  are  equally  demongttative  of 
almighty  power,  but  every  one  must  have  fdt  a 
deeper  feeling  of  adoration,  when  we  are  told  that 
^rcd  stUdj  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  wasUght* 
In  like  manner,  in  the  providence  of  God,  what^ 
ever  may  be  our  ideas  of  his  special  interference, 
great  events  and  extraordinary  afflictions  or  de- 
liverances are  calculated  to  {nroduce  feelings  of 
greater  depth  and  permanence.  And  in  looking 
abroad  through  nature,  while  every  devout  mind 
trill  exclaim  with  the  poet,  "  My  Father  made 
tfe^m  oi/,"  the  Deity  will  still  be  felt  as  more  p^ 
euliarly  present  in  the  auguster  features  of  cre*^ 
tion. 

Praesentiorein  et  conspiciiiitis  Deum 
Per  invias  rupes,  fera  per  juga 

Clivosque  praemptos,  sonantes 

Inter  aquas,  nemaramque  noctem. 

To  atone  in  some  measure  for  the  tediousnes£i 
of  this  chapter,  I  shall  here  introduce  an  admira^ 
ble  letter  from  Mr.  Erskine.  The  concluding  para-» 
graph  relates  to  a  subject  which  will  afterwards 
be  considered;  but  the  letter  will  be  read  with 
more  interest  without  any  omission. 

Tnmbe^  22k/  December  1819. 
My  Dear  Brown, 
It  is  only  since  reaching  this  beautifid  resi- 
dhttce,  which  stands  on  a  promontory  of  the  is* 
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land  of  Salsette  that  juts  out  into  the  noble  bay 
of  Bdmbay,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  which  any 
country  affords,  that  I  have  had  full  leisure  to  in- 
dulge in  the  rich  feast  which  you  provided  for  me 
in  the  third  edition  of  the  Inquiry  on  Cause  and 
Effect.  I  have  enjoyed  more  moments  of  quiet 
and  reflection  during  the  ten  days  I  have  passed 
in  this  solitary  retreat,  than  I  have  had  for  ten 
years  past,  indeed,  I  may  say  since  I  set  foot  in 

India.     veiy  carefully  kept  the 

volume  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  England,  so  that 
it  has  not  been  long  in  my  possession.  But  I  do 
not  know  if  I  ought  to  regret  that  circumstance, 
as  it  has  permitted  me  to  peruse  it  with  more  un- 
interrupted attention  than  I  could  otherwise  have 
commanded.  Your  alterations  are  judicious,  and 
it  is  now  rendered  a  magnificent  monument  of 
your  metaphysical  genius.  It  is  much  improved 
by  your  having  placed  the  general  enimciation  and 
illustration  of  your  theory  in  the  commencement, 
and  afterwards  employing  the  general  principles 
there  established  as  a  test  by  which  to  try  the 
opinions  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Hume  and  other 
philosophers.  It  is  giving  the  parts  their  proper 
place,  which  the  occasional  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy that  originally  produced  your  remarks  had 
deprived  them  of.  Where  all  is  excellent  I  may» 
however,  be  allowed  to  specify  the  parts  that 
pleased  me  most.     These  were>  the  simple  and 
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beautiful  enunciation  and  developement  of  your 
theory  in  the  first  part,  which  to  my  uninstruct^ 
ed  eyes  seems  a  masterpiece  of  metaphysical  acute« 
ness  and  accuracy.  The  application  of  your  prin- 
ciples to  settle  the  terms  of  the  much  contested 
question  of  miracles,  and  the  sound  immovable 
basis  which  you  clear  for  receiving  the  legitimate 
argumentation  on  that  perplexed  subject,  are  a 
fine  triumph  of  your  powers.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion put  to  rest ;  and  you  have  done  more  for  Mr. 
Hume  than  he  could  do  for  himself.  Another 
striking  portion  of  the  work  is  that  on  the  false 
notions  entertained  by  natural  philosophers  and 
maUiematicians  regarding  our  ideas  of  forces,  and 
the  vain  attempts  to  demonstrate  a  priori  any 
properties  of  body.  I  am  convinced,  that  the  im- 
possibility of  following  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers in  their  attempted  demonstrations  on  these 
points,  has  impressed  many  sound  heads  with  a 
notion  that  they  had  not  a  mathematical  under- 
Btanding,  and  disgusted  them  with  the  study. 
The  famous  question  of  the  measure  of  forces  is 
an  eminent  proof  how  necessary  sound  metaphy- 
sical principles  are  to  sound  physics.  The  obser- 
vations on  Bacon  and  his  philosophical  principles, 
though  belonging  to  another  class,  bear  the  marks 
of  the  same  strict  acuteness,  and  struck  me  as  un- 
commonly judicious,  well  timed,  and  solid.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  wider  view  of  the  history  and 
state  of  public  knowledge  and  feeling  in  his  times. 
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and  in  the  times  that  preceded  and  folloxii^ed  hitti ; 
as  well  as  of  a  cooler  and  more  comp^heiH 
sire  analysis  of  his  works  and  of  his  habits  of 
thou^t,  than  have  been  taken  by  any  of  the  il^ 
lustrious  men  who  have  lately  united  in  idolizing 
him.  Let  him  be  worshipped  for  his  divine  qua-« 
litiesy  but  break  the  molten  image  that  would 
lead  to  superstition.  Many  of  the  praises  given 
Mm  do  not  belong  to  him  as  himself,  but  as  the 
representative  of  a  philosophical  school,  which 
has  taken  his  works  as  their  banner. 

I  know  no  work  that  presents  such  a  perfect  ex« 
ample  of  philosophical  analysis,  or  of  precisio^i 
of  language  and  thinking,  as  the  Inquiry.  Using 
all  theimpartiality  of  which  I  am  master,  I  consider 
it  as  the  first  perfect  work  on  a  metaphysical  sub« 
ject ;  and  as  fixing  an  era  in  the  science  to  which  it 
belongs,  as  much  as  was  done  by  the  Principia  or 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  I  am  glad  to  observe^ 
that  you  announce  still  new  works  on  the  subject 
of  Mind.  I  anticipate  them  as  new  triumphs  to 
you  and  to  the  science.  Since  reading  this  vo- 
lume, and  considering  that  so  much  time  has 
lapsed  since  its  appearance,  I  confess  that  I  fieel 
surprise  that  it  has,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  made 
so  little  noise  in  the  public  journals  and  periodi-< 
cal  publications.  It  has  a  simj^dty  in  its  prink 
dples  that  makes  it  easily  understood,  and  in  its 
consequences,  it  extends  into  every  department  of 

mental  researdi.    However,  the  delay  is  of  little 
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moment.  The  work  must  force  its  way,  sincef  it 
contains  fundamental  and  invincible  truths,  and  $, 
year's  fame  more  or  less  is  nothing  to  a  work  desr 
tined  to  immortality. 

I  ohserve  Emily  and  other  Poems  announoN 
ed.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  that  your  poetry 
has  not  had  more  success,  I  mean  with  the  peo- 
ple. We  must  take  it  as  a  fact  to  be  account- 
ed for.  There  are  in  it  the  same  power 
of  mind,  and  bursts  of  the  same  eloquence, 
that  adorn  your  other  writings.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  cautious  use  of  the  language,  and 
the  fineness  to  which  you  have  brought  it  as  a 
philosophical  instrument,  may  not  have  affected  it 
as  a  means  of  exciting  poetical  emotion.  You  cut 
blocks  with  a  razor.  The  best  language  of  poetry 
is  the  popular ;  that  which  is  linked  to  our  early 
and  habitual  feelings.  It  often  expresses  masses 
of  objects  or  feelings  rudely  thrown  together,  and 
fantastically  assorted.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
you  have  generally  done  justice  to  your  poetical 
talents  by  your  subjects.  They  are  often  too  re- 
fined. You  had  once  a  grand  idea,  perhaps  it 
was  nothing  more,  of  a  poem  on  Human  Life. 
Try  Old  Age  as  one  part  of  it,  and  throw  in 
landscapes,  and  pictures,  and  groupes,  and  com- 
parisons, and  flaunting  colours,  and  some  homely 
fireside  scenes,  and  some  moral  reflections  suited 
to  the  winter  of  life  for  the  vulgar,  and  with  one- 
tenth  of  your  poetic  and  philosophic  powers,  you 
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will  make  it  a  poem  that  will  grace  every  table. 
But  take  special  care  that  you  bring  down  your 
muse  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  let  her  for  some 
months  be  a  maid  of  terrestrial  feelings.  All  this 
may  be  very  impertinent  and  very  erroneous,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  my  sincerity  and 
friendship.  Mrs.  Erskine  joins  me  in  kind  wishes 
to  you  and  your  sisters.     Ever  yours, 

Wm.  Ebskine. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


APPOINTMENT    TO    THE    CHAIR    OF    MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Brown  to  have 
been  always  noticed  and  appreciated  by  men  of 
the  most  eminent  talents,  in  every  department  of 
science.  Having  practised  as  a  physician  in 
Edinburgh  from  the  time  of  receiving  his  diplo- 
ma, he  was,  in  1806,  associated  in  partnership 
with  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  whose  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient passport  to  medical  distinction.  The  nature 
of  the  duties  that  thus  devolved  upon  him,  and 
the  prospects  it  opened  up,  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  letter* 

To  Mr.  Erskine. 

8,  Nor  A  St.  David  Street, 
Edinburgh,  December,  1806. 

I  AM  quite  mortified,  my  dear   Erskine,  at 
the  long,  long  intervals  which  take  place  in  oui* 
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will  make  it  a  poem  that  will  grace  every  table. 
But  take  special  care  that  you  bring  down  your 
muse  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  let  her  for  some 
months  be  a  maid  of  terrestrial  feelings.  All  this 
may  be  very  impertinent  and  very  erroneous,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  my  sincerity  and 
friendship.  Mrs.  Erskine  joins  me  in  kind  wishes 
to  you  and  your  sisters.     Ever  yours, 

Wm.  Erskine. 
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Hon*  To  such  cases  as  he  cannot  find  time  ti» 
answer  himself  I  write  an  anfiwer  after  cDnsulta^ 
lion  with  him>  and  we  subscribe  our  names  in 
fionunon.  Indeed^  if  I  eoM  but  bring  mysdf  to 
disregard  every  thing  but  medical  practice,  and 
to  estimate  happiness  by  its  weight  in  guineai^ 
I  should  consider  myself  as  having  every  chanci 
of  being  very  happyj  not  inunediately  perhaps, 
bat  certainly  in  fewer  years  than  I  could  have 
|iad  reason  to  expect.  The  countenance  and  iiu 
induciion  of  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  very  flattering 
manner  in  which  he  has  honoured  me  with  it^ 
lore  worth  twenty  years  of  additional  age. 

I  have  sent  a  packet    to    London,  which  I 

hope  will  reach  Homer  in  time  to  be  forwarded 

with  this  letter.     It  contains  my  work  on  Cause 

and  Effect,  and  some  other  little  tracts  on  Leslie's 

Hffair,  of  which  I  gave  you  so  long  an  account  in 

my  last.     For  the  last  one  you  must  make  great 

lUowance,  as  from  the  time  which  Dr.  Inglis 

artfully  chose  for  his.  publication,  I  had  but  a 

day  or  two  to  compose,  copy  out,  print,  and  pub* 

tish  my  reply.     I  should  wish  much  to  have  an 

spportunity  of  conversing  with  you  on  the  suIk 

ject  c^  the  largest  work.     When  I  look  bade  on 

tte  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since   Hume 

toot^  amd  cm  the  number  of  inquirers  who  have 

iiamined  his  theory,  I  confess  I  do  feel  much 

istonishment,  that  no  one  should  before  have  dis- 

foveved,  that  he  is  not  that  strange  sceptic,  as  td 
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the  idea  of  power,  which  he  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented to  be,  and  that  the  theory  of  Reid  is  in 
truth  the  very  same  theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Hume, 
which,  with  so  much  zealous  blundering,  he  pro* 
fesses  to  confute.  The  packet  which  carried  my 
poems  to  you,  conveyed  also,  I  think,  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  my  observations  on  the  suh- 
ject ;  but,  as  I  have  enlarged  them  very  much, 
you  must  gratify  me  by  reading  the  second. 
Alas,  that  you  can  only  read  them !  How  much 
wpuld  I  give  for  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  dis^ 
cuss  them  with  you. 

Our  friend  Homer  has  become  a  Member  of 
the  Parliament  that  has  just  met.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  acquit  himself  with  great  cre- 
dit, though  I  am  half  afraid  that  he  may  be  di- 
verted from  the  happier  honours  of  his  own  pro- 
fession,  into  the  bustle  and  misery  of  a  political 
life.  But  for  this  one  seduction,  I  am  confident 
that  the  highest  dignities  of  the  bar  are  speedily 
awaiting  him. 


■ —  was  in  town  a  few  days  ago,  quite 
a  venerable  paterfamilias^  very  happy,  and  in 

very  good   health.      His   situation  at   1 

however,  is  quite  an  oppressive  one,  at  least 
it  would  be  dreadfully  oppressive  to  almost 
any  one  but  him,  with  so  many  incessant  and 
.varied  distractions.  He  seems  to  have  done  no- 
thing yet  in  his  great  work,  and  indeed  it  would 
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be  almost  absurd  ia  the  present  state  of  Europe 
to  write  on  the  law  of  nations.  It  would  be  lit- 
tle more  than  an  idle  history  of  past  opinions, — 
or  a  dissertation  on  the  armies  of  France,  and 
the  fleets  of  Britain.  One's  eyes  are  quite  tired 
with  looking  on  the  sad  wonders  that  have  flitted 
before  us.     What  are  we  yet  to  see  ? 

Farewell,  my  dearest  Erskine.  Believe  me,  in 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  political  things, 

Your  fixed  and  faithful  friend, 

Thomas  Brown. 

The  circumstances  that  kd  to  this  connec-* 
tion,  which  was  in  some  respects  of  a  nature  ra^ 
ther  imusual,  were  fully  explained  in  a  letter 
\^hich  was  printed  at  the  time,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Gregory's  patients.*  By  the 
friends  both  of  Dr.  Gregory  and  Dr.  Brown,  the 
arrangement  was  viewed  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  to  the  latter  especially,  it  was  considered  as 
equally  honourable  and  advantageous.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Homer,  will 
be  read  with  interest,  as  showing  the  kind  con- 
cern that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  excited. 

"  My  Dear  Brown. — I  hope  you  will  allow 

me  to  cos^atulate  you  on  the  arrangement  which 
Dr.  Gregory  has  made  with  yoiL     Mrs.  Stewart 

*  See  Note  K. 
M 
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has  kindly  informed  me  of  it,  and  it  gives  me  the 
most  cordial  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

**  I  never  had  fears  of  you,  but  about  your 
health ;  for  we  have  all  long  ago  predicted  the 
eminence  of  fame,  and  prosperity  you  are  to  reach, 
and  you  are  now  at  length  put  upon  the  direct 
road  to  it,  where  you  have  so  firm  a  foot  that  I 
look  upon  you  as  already  in  possession.  I  am 
going  to  see  Sydney  and  Mi's.  Smith  immediately, 
that  we  may  talk  of  our  pleasure,  and  of  the 
success  of  our  prophecies." 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex« 
tract,  was  written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  after  he  bad 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  his  youthful  associate^ 
and  when  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  so- 
bering effect  of  professional  intercourse  to  correct 
any  over-favourable  impression  that  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  partialities 
of  private  friendship. 

*****  All  that  I  have  seen  of  Dr.  Brown 
in  the  last  fifteen  months  has  tended  greatly  to 
confirm  and  increase  the  good  opinion  which  I 
previously  entertained  of  him.  If  worth,  and 
talents,  and  learning,  and  science,  can  entitle  a 
physician  to  success,  I  think  Dr.  Brown  has  a 
fair  chance  of  attaining  in  due  time  the  highest 
eminence  in  his  profession."        ♦         ♦         ♦ 

But  success  as  a  physician  was  not  sufiScient 
to  satisfy  Dr.  Brown's  ambition,  and  he  would 
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gladly  have  preferred  the  most  moderate  inde-' 
pendoice  with  literary  leisure,  to  all  the  advan- 
tages that  tiie  hi^est  professional  eminence  could 
confer. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  his  peculiar 
qualifications  and  habits  pointed  him  out  as  emi- 
nently fitted  to  enjoy  and  adorn  an  academic  life. 
And  in  the  summer  of  1799^  when  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Blair, 
great  exertions  were  made  to  procure  it  for  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoonomia« 
The  means  by  which  these  exertions  were  defeat- 
ed, are  very  instructive  in  the  history  of  acade- 
mical patronage,  and  city  politics.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  at  that  time  it 
was  the  view  of  *'  the  courtly  side"  of  the  church, 
that  every  chair  in  the  university,  appropriated 
to  letters  and  general  science,  should,  as  it  be- 
came vacant,  be  filled  up  by  clergymen  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  as  c^ten  as  individuals  belonging 
to  that  body  could  be  found  fitted,  *'  if  a  minister 
of  Edinburgh  on  that  courtly  side  can  be  ill  fit- 
ted for  any  professorship  that  happens  to  be  va- 
cant at  the  time  when  his  genius  for  it  is  in  de- 
ma&d."  ^  It  is  to  this  circumstance  alone  that  the 
defeat  of  Dr.  Brown  can  be  ascribed,  as  the  most 
oninent  of  the  literary  characters  in  Edinburgh 
came  forward  with  all  their  influence  in  his  fa- 

*  From  an  unpublished  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brown. 
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vouT,  and  the  voice  of  the  public  was  decidedly 
along  with  them.  His  own  view  of  the  matter 
is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  one  of 
his  letters. 

To  Miss  Brown. 

St.  Patrick  Square,  Edinhurghy 
June  10,  1801. 
"  My  Dear  Sister,  , 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  Gazette,  I  pray 
you  borrow  of  Mr.  Thomson,  one  of  his  best  ser- 
mons on  the  most  generally  appropriate  of  all 
earthly  subjects,  disappointment ;  and  peruse 'it 
with  as  much  attention  as  you  would  a  new  novel, 
before  you  venture  upon  another  line  of  my  com- 
position ;  for  that  line,  however  rhetorically  writ- 
ten, will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  professor  of  rhe- 
toric in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

The  business  upon  the  whole  is  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  courtiership  as  I  could  well  have  imagin- 
ed. The  Chief  Baron  certainly  gave  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, not  merely  to  those  who  made  applica- 
tion for  me,  but  even  to  persons  whom  he  did  not 
suspect  to  be  of  my  acquaintance,  that  there 
Was  every  probability  of  my  obtaining  it.  He 
asked  M*Kenzie  to  read  my  book,  with  the 
view  of  determining  its  merit,  which  implied 
that  I  was  not  officially  disqualified.  He  even 
tinted  several  times,  that  it   was   rather    his 
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wish  not  to  give  it  to  a  dergyman,  and  yet  I 
have  now  been  excluded  from  all  pretension  be-- 
cause  I  am  not  of  that  profession,  for  which 
before  he  had  no  predilection.  The  truth  of  the: 
matter  is,  that  Finlayson  and  the  governing^ 
churchmen  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  Dun-r 
dases  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  thet 
interest  of  moderation  by  throwing  out  to  the 
hopes  of  party  as  many  good  things  as  po^sir 
ble,  and  that  the  interest  of  universities  should  at 
all  timeis  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  church.  I 
knew  my  fate  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
many  weeks  ago.  Letters  were  again  sent  up  to 
the  Chief-Baron  from  M^Kenzie,  Tytler,  and  Sey- 
mour; and  Lord  W.  got  a  letter  in  reply,  iii 
which,  without  the  least  reason  assigned  for  Ym 
chaoge,  he  said  he  should  recommend  a  clergy* 
man  m  preference  to  a  layman,  and  when  the  Se- 
cretary  had  fixed  would  write  again.  He  accoi^-r 
ingly  the  other  day  transmitted  to  Lord  Webb  a 
copy  of  H.  Dundas's  letter,  which  stated  in  form, 
that  firom  wJiat  the  Chief-Baron  and  Dr.  Finlay*- 
son  had  written,  he  was  convinced  of  the  proprie* 
ty  of  making  the  professorship  clerical.  No  allu* 
sion  was  mad^  to  me,  as  being  negatively  com* 
prehended  in  the  objection  of  profane  laicism.  Li* 
stead  of  solid  pudding,  therefore,  I  must  now 
content  myself  with  empty  praise ;  for  I  have  at 
least  the  consolation  of  having  my  name  associat- 
ed with  the  general  indignation  at  the  appoint^ 
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ment.  It  has  besides  assured  me  of  active  friend- 
ship which  I  could  not  without  the  pleasing  ex* 
perience  have  foreseen.  On  M^Kenzie  I  had  even 
no  previous  claim  of  acquaintance,  and  Tytler  has 
acted  more  like  an  old  friend  than  a  recent  ac- 
quaintance. Lord  Webb  in  personal  applications, 
in  letters,  in  fatigue,  in  ansiety,  could  not  have 
done  more  for  a  brother.  What  Smith  was  70a 
saw  before  leaving  town.  In  short,  I  may  be 
proud  of  friendship  if  not  of  fortune,  and  to  fail 
with  the  public  wishes  of  success  is  in  some  mea»» 
sure  a  triumph.**  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

When  the  Logic  chair  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Finlayson,  an  exertion  was  again 
made  on  his  behalf.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  letter  that  was  addressed  to  the  Patrons 
of  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  upoii 
that  occasion. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  I  have  been  rightly  informed  with 
respect  to  your  wishes,  it  will  perhaps  be  accept* 
able  to  your  Lordship  and  all  our  honoured  Pa^ 
irons,  who,  I  am  confident,  take  a  hearty  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  University,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  from  my  own  most  intimate  and  certain 
knowledge  I  can  give  the  most  ample  and  honomv 
able  testimonial  in  favour  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  professor-* 
pjiip, 
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**  Dr.  Brown  has  been  long  known  to  me ;  and 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  worth,  his  ta^ 
lents,  his  learning,  his  classical  taste,  his  genius, 
and  love  for  science^  and  his  uncommon  proficien*- 
cy  in  those  branches  of  general  knowledge  which 
are  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Professor  of  Ix^ 
gic,  and  are  indeed  the  most  useful  preliminaries 
and  preparation  for  the  study  of  almost  every 
particular  science,  including  even  Medicine  in  all 
its  parts.**        ♦        *         • 

Besides  the  influence  of  his  personal  friends, 
Dr,  Brown,  at  this  time,  was  honoured  by  the 
support  of ,  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  who 
hitherto,  had  known  him  merely  by  having  read 
his  works.  Amidst  the  violent  and  often  unprin- 
dpled  opposition  that  Dr.  Brown  met  with,  on 
account  of  his  political  sentiments,  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  friendship 
which  he  imiformly  experienced  both  from  Lord 
Meadowbank  and  Lord  Woodhouselee. — Learn- 
ing and  genius  are  of  no  party;  or,  at  least, 
the  ties  of  congenial  talent  are  felt  to  be  stronger 
than  all  the  artificial  connections  of  political  life. 
And  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  distinguishing 
cxeellency  of  the  liberal  arts,  that,  in  accordance 
with  their  noble  derivative,  Xheyfree  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  devoted  to  them  from  that  sordid 
sprit  that  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  to  the  imworthy  purposes  of  a 
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Bervile  ambition ;  making  patronage  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  granted,  but  as  a  source  of 
personal  advantage,  or  an  instrument  of  party 
power,  and  converting  situations,  upon  which  the 
learning  or  virtue  of  a  nation  may  depend,  into 
the  reward  or  the  bribe  for  political  subserviency. 
The  influence  of  such  a  spirit  Dr.  Brown  often 
experienced ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  except  the 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  I  have   refer- 
red,*    Upon  the  present  occasion,  they  exerted 
themselves  with  peculiar  anxiety.     His  indisput- 
able superiority  as  a  dialectician  seemed  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  strongest  claims  to  a  chair  where 
dialectics  form  so  principal  a  subject  of  examina- 
tion ;  and  the  rare  union  that  he  was  known  to 
exhibit  of  great  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis^ 
and  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
sciences,   seemed    to    insure  his   success   in  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  the  science  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  in  which  all  the  other  sciences 
have  their  origin.     Their  efforts,  however,  and 
those  of  his  other  friends  were  defeated.     Ano* 


*  It  IS  a  circamstance  too  honourable  to  Lord  Meadowbank  to 
be  passed  orcr  in  silence,  that  when  Lord  Webb  Seymour  was  de- 
sirous to  introduce  Dr.  Brown  to  him^  that  he  might  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  of  his  qualifications^  he  declined  it  till  the 
election  was  over.  In  Dr.  Brown's  works,  he  said,  he  had  sufficient 
proof  of  his  merits,  and  he  would  not  allow  the  possibility  of  it 
being  said  that  he  was  influenced  in  his  exertions  by  any  thipg 
imt  a  r^rd  to  the  interests  of  the  University. 
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ther  was  appointed  to  the  chair,  and  he  had  to 
satisfy  himself  again  with  the  fame  of  deserv^ 
ing  it. 

This  disappointmentin  no  degree  interfered  with 
his  devotion  to  science ;  and  every  hour  that  was 
not  employed  in  business  was  dedicated  to  learn- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  his  name  gradually  be- 
came more  known,  and  he  was  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  among  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  supported  the  high  character  of  our  northern 
metropolis  for  literature  and  genius.  In  continu- 
ing in  the  practice  of  physic  along  with  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, his  reputation  as  a  physician  also  rapidly 
increased,  but  without  any  increase  of  partiality 
on  his  part  for  a  laborious  profession,  whose  fre- 
quent and  agitating  interruptions  were  found  to 
be  imfavourable  to  close  and  continuous  thought. 
The  discharge  of  his  duties  was  marked  by  that 
assiduous  tenderness  of  attention  which  mighthave 
been  expected  from  a  disposition  so  truly  amiable ; 
but  still  philosophy  was  his  passion,  from  which 
he  felt  it  as  ai  misfortune  that  his  duty  should  so 
much  estrange  him. 

The  period,  however,  at  last  approached,  when 
he  was  to  be  elevated  to  a  situation  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  his  habits,  and  where  his  public  du- 
ties corresponded  with  his  inclinations.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
his  health,  being  frequently  prevented  from  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  his  class,  found  it  ueces- 
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sary  to  have  recourse  to  some  of  his  friends  to 
supply  his  place  during  his  temporary  absence. 
In  general,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  Professor  to 
find  a  substitute.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  that  the  manuscript  lecture  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  friend,  by  whom  it  is  read  to  the 
class.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  case,  however,  it  was 
otherwise.  His  habits  of  composition,  the  nu- 
merous transpositions  that  were  to  be  found  in 
his  pages,  and  the  many  illustrations  of  which 
he  sketched  merely  the  outline,  trusting  the  fill-* 
ing  up  to  his  extemporaneous  powers  of  discourse, 
rendered  his  papers  in  a  great  measure  useless  in 
any  hands  but  his  own.  In  this  difficulty  he  ap« 
plied  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  imdertook  the  arduous 
task  of  supplying  his  place  with  lectures  of  his 
own  composition.  He  first  appeared  in  the  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  Class  in  the  winter  of  1808-9. 
At  this  time,  however,  there  was  no  great  call  for 
his  exertions,  as  Mr.  Stewart  was  soon  able  to  re- 
aume  his  public  duties. 

In  the  following  winter,  Mr.  Stewart  had  again 
recourse  to  his  assistance ;  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  Dr.  Brown  presented  himself  before  the 
dass,  and,  as  an  apology  for  appearing  there,  read 
the  following  letter. 
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To  De.  Beown. 

KinneU  Howe^  Borrawstoness^ 
30th  December,  1809* 
My  Dear  Sie, 

As  the  state  of  my  health  at  present  makes 
It  impossible  for  me  to  resume  my  lectures  on 
Wednesday  next,  I  must  again  have  recourse  to 
your  friendly  assistance,  in  supplying  my  place 
for  a  short  time.  Two  lectures,  or  at  the  utmost 
^ee  in  the  week  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  during 
ray  absence;  and  I  should  wish  (if  equally  agreeable 
to  you)  that  you  would  confine  yourself  chiefly  to 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man ;  a  part  of  the 
course  which  I  was  led  to  pass  over  this  season. 
In  hopes  of  being  able,  by  contracting  my  plan,  to 
do  more  justice  to  the  appropriate  doctrines  of 
Ethics.  On  this  last  subject  I  had  accordingly 
entered  a  few  days  before  the  vacation ;  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  prosecute  it  as  soon  as  I  shall 
find  myself  in  a  condition  to  return. 

I  shall  be  anxious  till  I  hear  from  you  in  reply 
to  this  letter^  and  am. 

My  Deae  Sie, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
DuGALD  Stewart, 

At  this  period  the  course  of  my  studies  had 
brought  me  to  Mr.  Stewart's  class,  and  I  trust  I 
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may  be  excused  for  mentioning,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr. 
Brown.  With  his  character  I  was  well  acquaint- 
edf  but  the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he 
was  reading  the  preceding  letter.  I  shall  certain^ 
\y  never  forget  his  appearance,  or  the  reception  he 
met  with.  The  eloquent  panegyric  he  pronounced 
upon  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  unaffected  modesty 
with  which  he  annoimced  his  intention  of  coming 
forward  with  three  lectures  in  the  week,  had  al- 
ready secured  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and 
prepared  them  for  all  the  ingenuity  and  eloqueuce 
of  his  introductory  discourse.  The  expectations 
that  were  excited  by  his  first  appearance  were 
more  than  equalled  by  the  marvellous  display  of 
profound  and  original  thought,  of  copious  read- 
ing, of  matchless  ingenuity,  and  of  great  powers 
of  eloquence  which  were  displayed  in  his  succeed- 
ing lectures.  His  elocution  also  attracted  much 
potice,  It  was  observed  in  the  first  chapter,  that 
nature  had  led  him  to  delight  in  recitation ;  and  in 
the  English  academies,  by  frequent  recitations  of 
select  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  he  was  trainr 
ed  up  to  that  command  of  voice  and  correctness 
of  pronunciation  which  now  obtained  for  him  so 
decided  a  superiority  in  our  Scotish  University.* 


*  The  description  that  D'Alembert  gives  of  the  elocution  of  La 
Motte  may,  viUi  some  slight  changes,  be  applied  in  the  case  of  Dr^ 
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The  classical  finish  to  which  he  was  able  in  so  brief 
a  period  to  bring  his  lectures,  must  no  doubt  have 
added  greatly  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  that 
day  after  day  was  exhibited,  and  which  was  be- 
jrond  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  can  recollect* 
The  Moral  Philosophy  class  at  this  period  pre- 
sented a  very  striking  aspect.  It  was  not  a  crowd 
of  youthful  students  led  away  in  the  ignorant  en- 
thusiiasm  of  the  moment ;  distinguished  members 
of  the  bench,  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  pulpit,  were 
daily  present  to  witness  the  powers  of  this  living 
philosopher.     Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 


Browrt.    I  shall  tranBcribe  the  whole  passage,  though  at  the  com<» 

mencement  the  parallel  does  not  holcL    "  Ses  Discours  Acad^ 

iniqaes  obtlnrent  surtout  les  plus  grands  applaudissemens.     II  est 

▼rai  qu'ils  en  ont  ^te  redevable  non  seulement  k  leur  merite  T6e\, 

tarn  k  un  autre  talent  de  I'auteur^  qu'il  seroit  injiiste  de  passer  sous 

alienee.    Personne  ne  lisoit,  ou  plutot  ne  r^itoit  (car  on  sait  qu*il 

^koitaTeugle)  d'une  maniere  plus  seduisante,  glissant  rapideroent  et 

a  petit  bruit  sur  les  endroits  foibles;  appuyant  avcc  intelligence, 

quMque  sans  affectation^  sur  les  traits  les  plus  heureux ;  mettant 

enfin  dans  sa  lecture  cette  espece  de  ponctuation  delicate^  qui  fait 

Q^itir  lea  differens  genres  de  merite  par  des  inflexions  aussi  fines 

que  varices ;  mais  surtout  evitant  avec  le  plus  grand  soin  cette 

emphase  qui  r^volte  Tauditeur  en  Toulant  forcer  son  suffVage.  et  qui 

rauiqne  son  efiet  en  cherchant  k  i'augmenter." — Histoire  de  Mem^ 

breSfS^c.  i.  815. 

I  may  here  mention  that  to  aid  him  in  his  emphasis  he  usually 
drew  a  line  below  those  words  to  which  he  wished  particular  effect 
to  be  given.  These  words  are  printed  in  Italics  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Lectures,  which  gives  the  work  an  unusual  appearance ;  but 
U>  thoie  who  attended  his  class  it  will  not  be  disagreeable. 
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professors  were  to  be  seen  mixing  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  particular,  was  present 
at  almost  everylecture.  The  originality,  and  depth, 
and  eloquence  of  the  lectures,  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation,  and  had  a  very  marked  effect 
upon  the  young  men  attending  the  university, 
in  leading  them  to  metaphysical  speculations. 

The  testimony  he  received  of  public  admiration 
was  complete.  Dr.  Brown  has  said,  and  no  one 
who  knew  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  couM 
doubt  that  it  was  true,  that  he  valued  praise  less 
on  its  own  account  than  on  account  of  the  plea* 
sure  it  gave  to  those  whom  he  loved,  and  this 
imselfish  vanity  must  at  this  period  have  re« 
ceived  the  fullest  gratification.  In  the  follow- 
ing letter  the  reader  will  discover  the  same 
hand  that  drew  so  correct  and  elegant  a  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Brown*s  poetry  in  a  former  chapter* 
**  I  need  not  tell  you  how  we  have  enjoyed 
all  the  fame  you  have  acquired.  I  am  sure 
you  would  feel  doubly  from  the  happiness  you 
knew  it  would  afford  us.  To  think  of  the  de- 
light your  mother  and  sisters  would  experience, 
has  often  soothed  me  when  I  could  find  no  other 
cheerful  idea  to  rest  on.  *  *  *  j  enjoy  no- 
thing so  much  in  the  prospect  of  going  to  Edin- 
burgh as  hearing  the  fine  things  about  your  ap- 
pearances, which  even  the  wicked  are  forced  to 
rave  about.     Here  we  heard  of  them  only  firoxn 
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those  who  enjoyed  them ;  but  I  like  to  see  bad 
people  in  the  agony  of  giving  extorted  admiral 
tion." 

Upon  its  being  announced  that  Mr.  Stewart 
was  to  resume  his  lectures,  a  meeting  of  the  class 
was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address,  con- 
gratulating that  illustrious  philosopher  upon  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  feelings  of  admiration  that  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  labours  of  his  substitute.  The  cont- 
mittee  was  composed  of  individuals  distinguished 
for  their  rank  and  talents,  many  of  whom  are  well 
known  to  the  public.  Lord  John  Russel,  whp 
has  since  distinguished  himself  in  political  life,  and 
by  his  literary  productions  secured  for  his  name 
no  humble  place  in  the  brief  list  of  noble  authorst 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  at  the 
4!onclusion  of  the  first  lecture  that  Mr.  Stewart 
delivered  upon  his  retiim,  he  presented  him  with 
the  following  address  :-— 


To  DuGALD  Stewart,  Esq. 

Edin.  College,  1st  March,  1810. 
Sir, — ^We  have  had  the  honour  of  being  de» 
puted,  by  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  present  session 
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of  College,  to  express  to  you,  in  the  warmest 
terms,  their  unfeigned  satisfaction  on  seeing  you 
resume  your  public  station.  They  long  witness- 
ed, with  a  painful  interest,  your  generous  struggle 
in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  to  continue  tfare 
discharge  of  your  fatiguing  duties.  They  could 
Hot  contemplate  these  exertions,  which  you  sup- 
ported with  an  amiable  disregard  both  of  your 
convenience  and  safety,  without  being  desirous  of 
offering  some  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  They  recognise  the  same  zea^ 
lous  anxiety  that  has  constantly  marked  your  aca^ 
demical  labours  in  the  selection  of  a  person  to  fill 
your  chair  during  your  late  absente. 

Equally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Brown,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  obligib- 
tions  to  him,  the  students  of  Moral  Philosophy 
request  that  you  will  allow  them  to  make  you  the 
medium  of  conveying  to  him  their  warmest  ac<^ 
knowledgments  for  the  instruction  afforded  them 
by  his  admirable  lectures.  These,  though  deliv- 
ered with  very  little  preparation,  afford  a  happy 
earnest  of  the  advancement  of  intellectual  science, 
when  innvestigated  with  the  acuteness,  and  en- 
riched by  the  ample  stores  of  his  powerful  mind. 
His  ability  in  the  execution  of  a  task  so  arduous 
in  itself,  and  undertaken  in  circumstances  of  great 
and  acknowledged  difficulty,  commands  equally 
our  respect  and  admiration. 
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Permit  us  then.  Sir,  to  request  that  you  will 
convey  these,  the  sentiments  of  your  class,  to  Dr. 
Brown ;  and  that  you  will  yourself  accept  of  the 
sincere  expression  of  gratitude,  as  a  testimony, 
however  feeble  and  inadequate,  of  their  affection- 
ate attachment. 

J.  RUSSEL. 

Calthorpe. 

A.  Cochrane. 

G.  A.  Stewart. 

Thos.  Francis  Kennedy. 

H.  Holland. 

WiLIAM  FiTTON. 

The  public  display  of  Dr.  Brown's  talents  so 
overwhelmingly  established  his  character  and  pre- 
tensions to  the  chair,  that  when  Mr.  Stewart  sig« 
nified  a  desire  to  have  him  united  with  himself  in 
the  professorship,  although  opposition  was  at  one 
time  threatened,  it  was  but  feebly  exerted.  At 
the  same  time,  great  efforts  were  deemed  neces* 
Bary  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  great 
efforts  were  made.  Mr.  Stewart  himself  used 
all  the  influence  that  the  lustre  he  had  for 
80  many  years  shed  upon  the  University  ren- 
dered so  great.  With  an  anxiety  for  the  in- 
terests of  philosophy  and  the  character  of  his 
chair  highly  honourable,  he  submitted,  I  believe 
personally  to  solicit  the  support  of  every  mem^ 
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ber  in  the  Town  Council  in  favour  of  his 
friend.  Many  letters  were  addressed  to  the  pa* 
trons  of  the  University*  by  individuals  of  the 
highest  eminence*  bearing  the  strongest  and  most 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Brown. 
Of  these  letters,  three  may  be  considered  as  pecu« 
liarly  valuable,  and  well  worthy  of  being  preserv- 
ed. Considering  by  whom,  and  upon  what  occa- 
sion they  were  written,  they  will  be  perused 
with  very  different  feelings  from  those  that  are 
excited  by  the  indiscriminate  panegyrics  to  be 
found  in  the  commendatory  testimonials  of  ordi- 
nary minds.  It  may  be  doubted  which  of  them 
is  most  honourable  to  Dr.  Brown, — the  cautious 
and  guarded  panegyric  of  Mr.  Playfair, — the 
open  and  warm  eulogium  of  Dr.  Gregory,— <nr 
the  discriminating  delineation  of  Lord  Meadow- 
bank. 

De.  Gbegoey  to  Mb.  K.  Mackenzie. 

St.  Andrew^s  Square, 
Tuesday  Morning,  1st  May,  1810. 

Sir,-— As  every  thing  relating  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  comes  peculiarly  under  your 
care,  in  consequence  of  your  being  elected  to  the 
honourable  station  which  you  hold  among  the 
Magistrates  of  this  city^*  I  cannot  resist  the  tenq^ 

•  CoH^  Bdllie. 
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tation  of  addressing  yon  on  the  present  occasioD, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  the 
University,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

My  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Professor 
Stewart,  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  state  of 
his  health,  is  now  about  to  withdraw  from  those 
academical  duties,  which,  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  long  life,  he  has  imiformly  discharged  with  the 
highest  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the 
University  and  to  the  public. 

The  losq  of  such  an  able  and  meritorious  Pro* 
feasor  must  be  severely  felt  and  long  lamented ; 
and  the  honourable  patrons  of  the  University, 
with  their  usual  and  well-known  public  spirit^ 
will  surely  be  zealous  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  not  unworthy  of  him  and  of  the 
University. 

One  Gentleman,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  is 
a  candidate  for  that  honourable  and  important 
c^Bce,  has  been  long  and  intimately  known  to  me ; 
and  I  can,  with  perfect  sincerity  and  confidence, 
give  my  strongest  testimony  and  recommenda- 
tion of  him,  as  a  man  of  the  highest  talents,  and 
greatest  literary  attainments,  and  withal,  as  a 
man  of  the  most  perfect  worth  that  I  have  ever 
known ;  nor  do  I  scruple  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  in  this  country  a  man  more  worthy 
to  succeed  Mr.  Stewart,  or  more  likely  to  sustain 
and  to  extend  the  high  reputation  of  the  Univer« 
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sity  of  Edinburgh  as  a  place  of  general  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.   Brown's  talents,  and  his  uncommon  at- 
tainments in  literature  and  science,  even  in  early 
youth,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  good  religious 
and  moral  principles  were  made  known,  by  a  pub- 
lication of  his,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoono- 
mia,  many  years  ago*     His  peculiar  and  most 
happy  talents,  as  a  perspicuous  and  eloquent  lec- 
turer, are  equally  well  known,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  often  lectured  for  Mr.  Professor  Stew- 
art, when  the  infirm  state  of  Mr.  Stewart's  health 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  lecture  himself. 
On  those  occasions  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Brown 
were  most  acceptable  to  the  students,  and  were 
esteemed  by  them  as  scarce  inferior  to  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Stewart.    Of  their  sentiments,  with  respect 
to  Dr.  Brown,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Stewart,  they 
gave,  a  few  months  ago,  a  most  honourable  testi- 
monial, in  a  letter  which  they  addressed  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  on  occasion  of  his  resuming  his  acade- 
mical duties,  after  an  interruption  of  many  weeks 
on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health.     Of 
this  letter  I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  you  a  copy, 
which  you  are  welcome  to  show  to  any  person 
that  you  please. 

But  the  most  complete  and  honourable  testi- 
monial in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown  is,  that  he  has 
long  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship,  and  that. 
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on  the  present  occasion^  he  has  the  good  wishes 
and  most  hearty  recommendation  of  Mr.  Stewart ; 
which  I  am  sure  he  never  could  have  had  from 
Mr.  Stewart,  any  more  than  from  me,  on  any 
other  principle  but  that  of  our  being  convinced 
that  he  is  a  man  of  superior  merit,  who  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  University. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  I  are  contemporaries;  both 
of  us  have  belonged  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  more  than  forty  years ;  both  of  us  have 
been  Professors  in  it  for  near  forty  years  ;  and 
both  of  us  take  a  most  hearty  interest  in  its  ho- 
nour and  welfare. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder,  that  Dr.  Brown, 
who  has  been  bred  a  physician,  and  who  has  the 
fairest  prospect,  that  any  man  of  his  age  can 
have,  of  being  in  due  time  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  city,  should  choose  to  renounce  all 
those  prospects  for  an  object,  which,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  must  be  much  less.  I 
could  not  have  advised  him  to  do  so ;  nay,  I  seri- 
ously advised  him  against  it.  But  such  is  his 
taste  and  choice.  Though  physic  has  been  his 
business,  literature  and  philosophy,  especially  the 
philosophy  of  the  hiunan  mind,  have  been  his 
amusement,  his  pleasure,  and  his  favourite  study ; 
and  have  greater  charms  to  him  than  all  the 
wealth  that  ever  was  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
physic. 
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May  I  hope  that  the  unportance  of  this  Imn- 
ness,  and  the  honest  interest  which  I  take  in  the 
fnrosperity  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  will 
be  some  excuse  for  this  unmerdfal  intrusion  on 
your  time  and  patience? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sib, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Obegoby. 

LoBD  Meadowbank  to  Mb.  K.  Mackekj^ie. 

Edinburgh,  Ut  May,  1810. 
Sib, — I  UNDEBSTAND  it  is  now  in  contempla- 
tion to  appoint  a  professor  for  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  aqd, 
when  the  Honourable  Patrons  consider  the  high 
reputation  to  which  that  chair  has  been  raised, 
and  the  eminence  which,  for  the  last  sev^ity 
yearsp  has  belonged  to  Scotland  in  Metaphyaical 
Science,  they  must  be  sensible  that  no  appoint 
inent  could  form  an  object  of  greater  interest 
the  men  of  letters  of  this  country.  On  this 
count  I  flatter  myself  with  experiencing  their  in- 
d^lgence  in  presuming  to  trouble  them  with  a 
few  words  on  a  subject,  where  the  favourite 
atudies  of  my  youth,  and  my  attention  and  habits 
through  life,  have  rendered  me,  as  I   conceit^ 
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compet^it  to  £onn  a  judgment  with  gome  degrie 
of  oonfideDoe. 

And, I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  down  as  certain, 
that  oiiljr  a  mind  of  very  singular  powers,  habits, 
and  aooomplishments,  is  fitted  to  treat  success* 
fully  the  subjects  which  enter  into  the  course  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
studied  attentively  the  best  writers  upon  them, 
and  to  be  a  person  of  judgment,  worth,  and  lite- 
rary talent  and  taste.  There  must  be  a  peculiar 
aptitude  of  intellect,  suited  to  the  extreme  subtilty 
of  the  subject,  and  united  with  an  invCTitive  vi- 
gour of  thought,  to  form  a  successful  teacher. 
Other  sciences  may  be  well  taught  by  persons 
competent  only  to  describe  what  is  already  known, 
thou^  unable  to  add  to  the  hoard  of  knowledge* 
Bnt,  in  the  present  state  of  this  singular  science, 
without  a  genius  fitted  to  extend  its  boundaries, 
and  that  of  a  very  superior  and  peculiar  character, 
so  person  ever  gave  a  course  of  Moral  PhilosojAy 
fitted  to  enlighten  and  animate  the  student.  If 
the  lectures  are  not  warmed  by  the  powers  of 
original  thinking,  they  are  incurably  languid  and 
vapid,  or  at  best  descend  to  be  little  better  than 
vehicles  of  amusement,  filled  with  detached  ob« 
servations  and  pleasing  illustrations. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  appearance  of  Dr, 
Thomas  Brown  as  a  candidate  has  given  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  I  have  heard  several  of 
(he  lectures  which  he  read  this  last  winter  and 
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the  preceding,  when  Mr.  Stewart  was  indis- 
posed ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  they 
were  productions  of  a  mind  of  the  first  order,  of 
profound,  original,  clear,  and  extensive  views, 
stored  with  well-digested  study,  and  adorned 
with  whatever  inexhaustible  fancy  and  exquisite 
taste  can  furnish,  to  render  the  most  abstract  of 
the  sciences  intelligible,  pleasing,  and  attractive  to 
the  opening  minds  of  youth.  Such  endowments 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  They  must,  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things,  bring  Dr.  Brown  forward 
to  the  foremost  situation  in  any  profession.  And 
if  his  exertions,  in  the  vigour  and  inventive 
period  of  life,  are  secured  by  the  patrons  to  the 
chair  of  morals,  I  shall  look  forward  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  not  only  to  a  still  increased 
celebrity  being  there  speedily  acquired,  but  to  a 
real  and  effective  progress  being  achieved,  in  this 
fundamental  science,  which  will  confer  new  hon- 
ours on  our  coimtry,  and  incalculable  benefits  on 
mankind. 

.  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  very  faithful  servant, 
Allan  Maconochie. 
South  Castle  Street. 
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Mr.  Playfair  to  Mr.  K,  Mackenzie. 

Sir, — ^I  understand  that  Professor  Stewart's 
resignation  of  his  office  is  about  to  be  laid  before 
the  Patrons  of  the  university,  and  the  important 
consequences  that  must  follow  that  step  induce 
me  to  address  myself  to  you,  as  the  Magistrate 
most  immediately  concerned.  I  do  so  indeed, 
not  on  account  of  any  doubt  I  entertain  of  the 
liberal  and  disinterested  views  by  which  you  and 
the  other  Magistrates  are  actuated,  but  because 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  in  a  matter  so  big 
with  important  consequences,  either  of  good  or 
evil  to  the  body  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  contribute  whatever 
share  of  information  may  be  in  my  power. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  way  of  averting  the 
evil  that  threatens  the  university,  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  so  valuable  and  so  illustrious  a  member, 
is  his  re-election  jointly  with  one  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  doing  so,  likely  to  co-operate  cordially 
with  Mr.  Stewart. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Brown  is  a 
person  possessing  these  requisites  in  the  most 
eminent  degree.  The  great  impression  made  by 
his  lectures  when  he  assisted  Mr.  Stewart  dur- 
ing his  ill  health  last  winter,  and  the  general  ad- 
ipiration  they  excited,  are  well  known  to  you ; 
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an  important  document  on  that  subject  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  submitted  to  most  of  the  memben  of 
the  Town-Council ;  and  I  must  beg  leave,  having 
been  present  at  most  of  Dr.  Brown's  lectum,  to 
add  my  testimony,  both  as  to  the  great  pleasure 
I  received  from  them,  and  as  to  the  effect  which 
they  produced  on  the  whole  of  his  audience ;  an 
effect  that  I  found  was  not  confined  to  the  mo* 
ment,  but  was  augmented  by  reflection.  Indeed, 
to  state  this  to  you,  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
observation,  is  the  principal  motive  of  my  now 
addressing  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
other  Patrons  of  the  university. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  no  personal  considera- 
tions whatsoever,  that  no  views  of  private  ad* 
vantage  to  myself,  or  to  the  most  highly  valued 
of  my  friends,  would  induce  me  to  open  my  Upt 
or  to  address  a  single  line  to  you  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and  that  I  am  influenced  solely  by  my 
anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  aBd  for 
the  maintaining  that  hi^  reputation  to  which 
Mr.  Stewart's  labours  have  so  materially  oontrik 
buted. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  I  am, 
with  high  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Playfair. 

The  success  of  these  and  other  applications  was 
annoimced,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  following  leU 
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ter  to  Dr.  Or^cny,  whieh  it  would  be  an  injus- 
tiee  to  the  memory  of  that  indiiridiial,  and  to  the 
diaracter  of  the  individuals  who  at  that  time 
the  Town-Council,  to  withhold. 


w (iiiit  I  :  ; 


Mb.  Mackenzie,  to  Dr.  Gee;ooet. 

EdMurgh^  2d  Mat/y  1810. 

SiB,«^It  must  afford  to  you  particular  pleasure, 
from  the  great  interest  that  you  have  taken  in 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  jirosperity,  to  be  informed 
that  the  Council  have  this  day  re-elected  Mr.  Ptro- 
fessor  Stewart,  and  conjoined  him  as  his  colleague 
in  the  election. 

I  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  which 
presents  itself,  of  mentioning,  that  the  letter  you 
did  me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  me,  as  Col* 
lege  Baillie,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown,  was  of  the 
hi^est  consequence  to  that  gentleman's  interest ; 
the  signature  itself  being  equal  to  a  phalanx  of  re- 
commendation. 

I  beg  your  assurance  of  being,  with  great  re* 
€(pect. 

Sib, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very 

humble  servant, 

KiNCAiD  Mackenzie. 
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Dr.  Brown  always  considered  himself  as  very- 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.Trotter 
for  the  interest  they  took  in  his  views ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  individuals  to  whose  liberal 
and  discerning  patronage  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  under  greater  obligations. 

Upon  his  appointment  to  the  Moral  Philosophy 
chair,  Dr.  Brown  received  many  letters  of  con- 
gratulation.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  his  illustrious 
friend  Mr.  Homer  following  him  through  all  the 
steps  of  his  advancement,  and  amidst  the  flatter- 
ing prospects  that  were  opening  to  himself,  not 
forgetting  his  former  friendships,  or  in  any  degree 
losing  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  literature 
in  his  native  country. 


To  Dr.  Brown. 

Lincoln' 8  Inn,  May  8,  1810. 

My  Dear  Brown, 

Lord  Webb  has  done  me  the  kindness  to  give 
me  the  news  of  your  appointment  as  assistant 
and  successor  to  Mr.  Stewart.  Upon  any  occa- 
sion of  private  advantage  only  to  yourself,  I  need 
not  assure  you  how  sincerely  I  should  rejoice 
at  your  good  fortune  and  welfare.  But  in  this 
event  one  has  the  pleasure  to  find  every  public  as 
well  as  private  wish  gratified.  I  am  made  happy 
by  it  on  Mr.  Stewart's  account,  who  felt  so  natural 
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an  anxiety  that  the  fate  of  his  favofurite  science 
and  the  reputation  of  his  chair  should  be  maintain- 
ed by  no  unworthy  successor.  I  am  happy  for 
your  sake,  that  you  are  enabled  to  devote  your 
life  to  the  piursuits  in  which  you  have  most  plea- 
sure, and  in  which  you  have  a  long  course  be- 
fore you  of  fame  and  discovery  and  good  to 
mankind.  But  what,  you  will  allow  me  to 
say,  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any  other 
consideration,  is  to  see  the  university,  and 
through  it  the  interests  of  philosophical  opinion 
in  Scotland,  rescued  from  the  danger  which  seem- 
ed to  threaten  them  with  complete  ruin,  of  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  being  filled  by  one  of 
those  political  priests  who  have  already  brought 
such  disgrace  upon  the  university,  and  done  so 
much  injury  to  learning.  In  your  hands,  all 
those  great  interests  are  not  only  safe,  but  sure 
of  advancement.  Believe  me,  therefore,  it  is 
with  no  common  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  ex- 
ultation that  I  congratulate  you  on  this  appoint- 
ment.    I  am  ever,  my  dear  Brown, 

Most  faithfuly  yours, 

Fra.  Horner. 

The  language  employed  by  Mr.  Homer  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  letter  is  certainly  strong,  though 
not  stronger,  perhaps,  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  might  justify ;  and  it  was  chiefly  under 
this  aspect  that  the  appointment  gave  general 
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satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  sdenee  in  Scotland. 
By  many  of  the  friends  of  religion  also,  even  of 
those  whose  sentiments  upon  some  points  differed 
from  those  of  Dr.  Brown,  his  elevation  was  re^ 
joiced  in  as  a  step  towards  the  termination  of  that 
system  which  made  the  advancement  of  the  clergy 
depend  upon  their  political  sentiments, — a  system 
which  is  not  more  imfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  science  than  to  those  of  religion.     Whatever 
connects  the  ecclesiastical  body,  or  any  poitioii 
of  it,  with  a  party  in  the  state,  from  interested 
considerations,  is  always  to  be  lamented.    Every 
member  of  an  enlightened  conmiunity  may,  ix$F' 
deed,  be  supposed  to  devote  some  portion  c^ 
attention  to  the  relative  advantages  of  different 
forms  of  government ;  to  the  expediency  of  le- 
gislative  contrivances    for    the   happiness    and 
defence  of  nations ;  and  to  the  measures  resorted 
to  in  their  own  country  in  particular  emergendea* 
But  the  clergy  ought  habitually  to  have  a  hi^er 
object  in  view  than  any  which  can  be  attuned 
by  the  ordinary  measures  of  human  policy.  Their 
business  is  to  inspire  those  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity  which  naturally  lead  to  wise 
and  humane   enactments,  and  which  alone  can 
make  even  the  wisest  institutions  permanently 
beneficial.   Whatever  is  calculated  to  bring  down 
the   ecclesiastical  body  from  this  high   ground 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  to  see  those  whose  aim  it 
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ought  to  be  to  spread  abroad  that  spirit  which 
would  allay  all  animosities,  themselves  exhibit- 
ing them  in  their  most  debasing  form.  The  fatal 
effects  of  this  have  often  been  felt  in  our  parishes 
and  universities,  and  every  sincere  lover  of  his 
country  will  rejoice  in  every  symptom  of  such  a 
spirit  being  brought  to  an  end. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment.  Dr.  Brown 
retired  to  the  country,  where  he  remained  till 
within  six  weeks  of  the  meeting  of  'the  CoU^e. 
He  judged  that  air  and  exercise  might  strengthen 
him  for  the  labours  of  the  winter ;  and,  from  the 
experience  of  the  former  year,  he  had  suffident 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  to  be  assured  that 
he  could  prepare  his  Lectures  upon  the  spur  of  the 
occasion.  Accordingly,  when  the  College  opened^ 
except  the  Lectures  that  were  written  during 
Mr.  Stewart's  absence,  he  had  no  other  preparation 
in  writing.  But  in  his  extensive  reading,  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  science,  a  co* 
piooB  imagination,  great  powers  of  language, 
with  good  health  and  spirits,  and  the  stimulus  of 
an  enlightened  audience,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
preparations.  From  a  mind  of  such  a  conforma- 
tion, and  in  a  state  of  such  culture,  what  is  called 
forth  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  has  cer* 
tainly  far  more  spirit,  and  generally  as  much 
correctness  as  the  careful  and  plodding  products 
of  timid  mediocrity. 
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He  seldom  b^;an  to  prepare  any  of  his  leetorea 
till  the  evening  of  the  day  before  it  was  deliver- 
ed. His  labours  generally  commenced  imme- 
diately after  tea,  and  he  continued  at  his  desk 
till  two,  and  often  till  three  in  the  morning. 
After  the  repose  of  a  few  hours,  he  resumed  his 
pen,  and  continued  writing  often  till  he  heard 
the  hour  of  twelve,  when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver 
what  he  had  written.  When  his  lecture  was 
over,  if  the  day  was  favourable,  he  generally 
took  a  walk,  or  employed  his  time  in  light  read- 
ing, till  his  favourite  beverage  restored  him  again 
to  a  capacity  for  exertion. 

His  exertions  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
were  uncommonly  great ;  and,  with  his  delicate 
frame,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  sink  alto- 
gether under  them.  For  several  nights  he  was 
prevented  from  ever  being  in  bed ;  and,  upon  one 
occasion,  he  did  not  begin  his  lecture  till  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  it 
was  to  be  delivered.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
entertaining  a  numerous  company  of  literary 
friends,  and  it  was  upon  their  departure  that  he 
commenced  his  studies.  The  lecture*  contains  a 
theory  of  avarice  ;  and  though  I  cannot  agree  in 
his  general  doctrine,  but  conceive  that  the  desire 
of  property  is  as  truly  an  original  part  of  our  na- 

•  Lecture  LXIX. 
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ture  as  the  desire  of  power,  or  of  any  of  those 
]deasure8  into  which  he  so  ingeniously  endeav- 
ours to  resolve  it,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed 
to  contain  much  valuable  truth,  and  to  bear  no 
marks  whatever  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  composed.  The  subject  of  many  of  his  lec- 
tures he  had  never  reflected  upon  till  he  took  up 
his  pen,  and  many  of  his  theories  occurred  to 
him  during  the  period  of  composition.  He  never, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  wrote  upon  any  subject 
without  new  thoughts,  and  these  often  the  best, 
starting  up  in  his  mind. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  variety  of 
intellectual  character,  these  circumstances  will  be 
of  a  deeper  interest  than  that  which  arises  merely 
from  the  proof  they  convey  of  the  rapidity  of  his 
powers  of  execution.  They  serve  to  illustrate  a 
peculiarity  of  intellect,  where  the  comprehensive 
energy  is  so  great,  that  the  utmost  diversity  and 
novelty  of  subordinate  and  particular  disquisitions 
are  all  kept  in  complete  unison  with  the  general 
design. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Erskine,  written  after  the  close  of  the  session, 
will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

Edinburgh,  April  17,  1811. 
•'  My  Deaeest  Erskine, 

It  has  been  one  of  my  chief  regrets,  during 
^8  dreadful  winter,  that  I  had  not  even  as  many 
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moments  to  spare  as  would  allow  me  to  converBe 
with  you  in  this  epistolary  way,  which  sterns  to 
be  the  only  way  in  which  we  are,  for  some  yeaifa 
at  least,  to  converse.  Your  marriage  has  madt 
me  happy  in  every  respect  but  this  one,  that  it  of 
course  detains  you  longer  from  Europe ;  and  if  I 
could  quarrel  with  Mrs.  E.^-  any  thing,  it  would 
be  for  the  share  which  she  has  had  ^n  this  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  your  exile.  But  she  is  to 
make  up  for  it  in  part,  by  rendering  your  exile  so 
much  more  agreeable  than  home  would  have  been 
without  her,  that  even  your  frieiids,  who  are 
longing  to  see  you  again,  are  to  submit  with  por- 
tience.  I  wish  only  that  you  had  both  philoso* 
phy  enough,  to  be  content  to  be  happy  without 
some  of  those  things  which  constitute  happine^ 
in  your  vile  eastern  definition  of  the  word.  Pray, 
come  back,  without  the  folly  of  waiting  for  half 
of  that  which  a  Governor-General,  in  his  modera- 
tion, would  count  a  competence. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  when  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  I  had  just  got  the  appointment  to  the  chair. 
With  my  abominable  procrastination,  I  suffered 
the  remaining  summer  months  to  pass  away  idly ; 
and  the  winter  which  followed  was  what  you  iM,y 
well  suppose  a  Jag  from  moraing  till  night.  For 
^ix  or  seven  weeks  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course, 
I  had  to  compose  every  day  the  lecture  of  the  en- 
suing day ;  and  I  believe,  after  all,  that  these  lec- 
tures were  among  the  best  I  gave.     Necessity  Is 
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tnily»  in  more  senses  than  ope,  %\ie  mother  qf  f|i-. 
veniiaa^  as  much  when  the  aeeeissity  arises  froin 
mere  tkoriness  of  time y  ^s  when  it  is  tl^  venter^ 
which  is  the  Magiater  artis  ingenique  largitfr^ 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  h^ve  had  y^ 
here  to  consult  on  all  those  subjects  which  I  had  to 
treat.  I  was  very  much  constrained^  as  you  may 
believe,  by  the  unpleasantness  of  di^ering  so  es- 
sentially from  Mr.  Stewart,  on  many  of  the  prior 
cipal  points.  But  I  conceived  that  it  would  \» 
mcHre  honourable  to  state  at  once  my  own  opinir 
ofius,  than  to  seem  to  introduce  them  afteirfvards 
in  other  years  ;  and  Dr.  Keuts  naine  fortuQ^^I^^ 
ly  served  every  purpose,  when  I  had  opinions  t? 
oppose  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  perhaps  coincid- 
ed. I  got  off,  therefore,  pretty  well  in  tWt.way ; 
though  I  must  confess  that  it  was  one  of  the  mq^ 
luipleasant  circumstances  attending  my  situ^tic^.. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  notwithstanding  tfce 
labour  of  preparing  a^rst  course  of  lectures^  qipd 
the  disagreeable  circinnQtance,  to  which  I  ha,y^ 
now  alluded,  the  wint^  was  very,  bearakle ;  t\k^ 
attention  and  kindness  of  the  young  men  making 
up  for  a  great  deal  of  irksomeness  {  and  I  look 
ft^Fward  now,  to  exertions  that  must  be  agreeable 
rather  than  disagreeable.  The  subjects  compre- 
hended in  my  course  are  so  various,  that  I  can 
scarcely  take  up  a  book  which  does  not  in  some 
degree  relate  to  them ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
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something  which  can  always  turn  one*s  reading 
to  account.  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  my  healtk^ 
with  such  a  fatigue  before  me.  But  it  stood  the 
fatigue  most  nobly ;  and  I  scarcely  feel  myself 
worse  now  than  I  was  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter." 

It  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  printed  lec- 
tures to  know,  (and  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  upon  the  subject,)  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lectures  that  are  contained  in  the  first  three 
volumes,  were  written  during  the  first  year  of  his 
Professorship,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
lectures  in  the  following  season.* 

In  going  over  his  lectures  the  following  year, 
his  own  surprise  was  great,  to  find  that  he  could 
make  but  little  improvement  upon  them.  He  could 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way  but  by  his  mind 
having  been  in  a  state  of  very  powerful  excitement. 
As  he  continued  to  read  the  same  lectures  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  they  were  printed  from  his  ma- 
nuscript exactly  as  he  wrote  them,  without  addi- 
tion or  retrenchment.!  The  manuscript  contains 
numerous  interlineations;  sometimes  even  four 
lines  are  to  be  found  between  those  which  were 


*  See  Note  L. 

f  The  addition  of  titles^  and  of  a  few  notes  of  Teferenoe>  was  tile 
only  liberty  taken  on  the  part  of  tlie  puUisbers. 
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originally  written,  though  these  were  not  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Notwithstanding  this^  they 
are  written  with  such  distinctness,  that  it  is  be« 
lieved  that  after  much  care  and  attention  the 
second  edition  is  printed  almost  literatim  et  ver^ 
batim. — It  may  now  be  the  proper  time  to  pause 
in  our  narrative,  and  to  give  some  account  of 
the  system  of  philosophy  which  these  lectures 
contain. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PHILOSOPHY     OF    THE 

HUMAN    MIND. 


Dr.  Brown  considers  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  as  comprehensive  of  many  sciences. 
And  in  his  Introductorj''  Lecture,  he  announces 
the  examination  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Mind, 
Ethics,  Political  Economy,  and  Natural  The- 
clogy,  as  forming  the  appropriate  business  of  his 
chair.  His  course  consisted  of  a  hundred  lectures, 
which  fill  four  large  and  closely  printed  volumes. 
Of  a  work  so  extensive,  it  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  give  an  analysis  that  could  be  interest- 
ing, or  even  intelligible,  within  any  reasonable 
compass.  In  this  chapter,  therefore,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  observations  to  the  first  of  his  divisions. 
And  even  upon  it,  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  en- 
deavouring to  convey  an  idea  of  the  principles 
upon  which  he  conducted  his  investigations,  and 
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of  some  of  the  more  valuable  additions  which  he 
made  to  that  branch  of  philosophy. 

The  first  great  division  of  Dr.  Brown's  course 
is  stated  by  him  to  be  purely  physiological,  hay- 
ing for  its  object  the  mind  considered  as  suscep- 
tible of  various  states  and  a£fections.  As  all 
physical  science,  whatever  may  be  the  objects 
to  whidi  it  is  directed,  co^sists  in  the  compari- 
son of  phenomena,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
agreement,  or  disagreement,  or  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  examination  of  men- 
tal states  and  affection^,  simply  as  such,  may 
be  considered  as  a  branch  of  general  physics. 
From  the  common  relation,  under  which  the 
nental  and  material  universe  may  be  considered 
as  presenting  phenomena  to  be  examined  and 
mranged,  it  follows  that  the  same  great  principles 
of  philosophising  that  guide  our  inquiries  in  the 
one  case  must  guide  them  in  the  other.  To  have  a 
distinct  conception,  therefore,  of  the  object  we  have 
in  view  in  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  matter,  is  not 
foerely  interesting  in  itself,  but  is  calculated  to 
give  us  clearer  ideas  with  regard  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind. 

Upon  this  most  important  subject,  the  follow- 
ing I  trust  will  be  found  to  be  a  correct  analysis 
of  Dr.  ]foown's  views. 

The  object  of  all  physical  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  material  universe,  is  either  the  composition  qf 
bodies^  or  the  sequence  of  changes  by  which  they 
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are  made  known  to  us  as  causes  and  effects.  In 
the  one  ease  we  endeavour  to  discover  what  the 
separate  elementary  bodies  are  in  any  aggregate 
before  us ;  in  the  other  case  we  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover what  new  appearances  they  exhibit  in  all 
the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they  may 
be  placed.  Into  one  or  other  of  these  every  phi- 
losophical inquiry  may  be  resolved,  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies,  and  their  powers,  or  susceptibilities. 
The  ^rst  object  of  physical  inquiry  is  the 
composition  of  bodies.  Every  body,  however 
simple  and  uniform  it  may  appear,  is  in  re- 
ality composed  of  a  multitude  of  particles^  eadi 
having  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 
From  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  we  are  in- 
capable of  perceiving  these  atoms  in  their  ele- 
mentary state.  A  congeries  of  them  is  necessary 
before  we  can  be  made  sensible  of  their  presence ; 
and  as  the  lines  of  space  that  intervene  between 
the  different  corpuscles  of  this  congeries,  are  im- 
perceptible to  us,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  one 
simple  object.  But  though  in  relation  to  our 
mode  of  perception  an  object  may  be  called  one, 
it  is  merely  in  relation  to  our  faculties.  In  itself 
it  is  not  one,  but  many,  all  having  a  distinct  ex- 
istence. By  various  processes  we  may  separate 
into  different  parts,  a  body  that  seems  to  us  to 
possess  the  most  perfect  unity,  thus  making  the 
separate  existence  of  these  parts  obvious  to  sense. 
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But  in  doing  this,  whether  it  be  by  a  chemical  or 
by  a  mechanical  process,  we  make  no  essential 
change  upon  the  particles  themselves.     No  new 
particle  is  created,  no  particle  is  annihilated,  no 
particle  has  lost  its  identity.     All  that  is  effected 
is  a  change  of  position ;  by  this  change  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  separate  parts  is  made 
apparent  to  sense,  which  separate  existence  would 
with  finer  perceptions  have  been  observed  with- 
out any  change.     To  take  for  example  a  piece  of 
glasSy  nothing  can  appear  to  us  more  simple  and 
uniform.     By  a  chemical  process,  however,  we 
discover  that  in  reality  it  is  not  simple,  but  con- 
sists of  two  different  substances.     But  the  che- 
mical process  has  made  no  change  upon  the  par- 
ticles of  the  alkali,  or  of  the  silex,  except  that 
it  has  separated  them  to  a  distance,  which  is  per- 
ceptible  to  our  sensual  organs.     The  particles 
existed  in  too  minute  and  intimate  union  to  be 
observed  by  us   as   different.      But    still   they 
were  different,  and  would  with  finer  perceptive 
powers  have  been  observed  to  be  different.    This 
18  the  case  with  many  other  aggregates.     Their 
particles  exist  together  undistinguishably  blended 
at  invisible  distances.     And  one  great  object  of 
pl^ysical  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  what  these  dif- 
ferent particles  are.     For  this  purpose  we  avail 
Wselves  of  many  processes  of  chemical  analysis 
to  separate  those  atoms,  or  congeries  of  atoms. 
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Uuit  to  our  imperfect  vision  a]qpear  to  form  one 
ixmiiuuous  body. 

The  stamd  object  of  jAysical  injury  is  the 

Mfrw  uppcuanoes  that  any  object  assumes,  or  ee- 

iMsiMM^  iu  the  various  circnmstanees  in   whidi 

II  may  be  {daced.    Were  our  seises  of  a  more 

^tkaii^  coafunnation,  the  former  object  of  philo* 

«4f4kai  iiH}airy  would  be  superseded,   for  the 

^^^r|MWtlll^  |iarta  of  which  every  body  is  composed, 

w\hjU4  ba  iHunediately  perceived  without  the  la^ 

WMt  of  inTwligation.    But  the  relation  that  the 

$iiatt^  iMf  aiqr  ot^eot  bear,  in  the  order  of  time, 

t^  (1$  %^wii  Yarying  states,  or  to  other  bodies, 

11^^  ^ktKT  iWT  aensual  organiEatioa  could  inform 

«i$  ^l    SMRMition  is  limited  to  what  is  at  present 

aMr^MNHl  U>  the  oq^ans  of  sense,  and  gives  us  no 

ia&Mraiatiott  difierent  from,  or  beyond  the  n^re 

|iittwuU     Neither  does  reason  give  us  any  aid. 

lliert^  is  nothing  in  the  sensible  propeitiea  of 

gla«ii  that  could  enable  us  a  priori  to  prove  tliat 

it  i»  iiH>luble  in  fluoric  acid,  more  than  in  any 

oCher  liquid,  or  that  it  will  transmit  a  ray  of 

Ught»  niakiug  a  certain  change  upon  its  direetkm. 

lu  onler  to  know  all  the  changes  of  which  a  body 

i«  susceptible,  or  which  it  may  produce,  we  must 

ii4tues8  it   in  relation  to   those  other  bodies. 

When  we  have  thus  witnessed  it,   an  original 

principle  of  our  nature  leads  us  to  belmve,  <iHt 

what  we  then  see  take  phux  wiU  always  again 
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take  place  in  similar  circumstances.  And  we 
speak  of  its  susceptibilities  and  powers,  using  these 
terms  as  briefly  expressive  of  the  varied  relations 
in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

When  we  know  the  parts  of  which  a  body  is 
composed,  and  the  various  changes  it  undergoes, 
or  occasions  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
can  be  placed,  we  know  all  that  can  be  known 
regarding  it.  We  know  it  as  it  exists  in  space, 
and  we  know  it  m  k  escists  in  time,  and  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  we  may  institute  will  be  altogether 
without  any  definite  object. 

It  will  be  at  once  allowed  that  the  successive 
phenomena  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter  admit  of 
bemg  arranged  as  antecedents  and  consequents, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  susceptibilities  and  powers  of  the 
mind  may  be  examined,  as  well  as  those  of  a  ma- 
terial object.  But  the  mind  being  simple  and 
indivisible,  it  may  not  so  easily  appear  how  the 
analogy  between  our  inquiries  respecting  the  ma- 
tarial  world  and  the  mental  phenomena  can  be 
cattied  farther.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  though  the  mind  is  simple,  and  admits  of  no 
int^ral  separation  of  parts,  though  the  feelings 
that  we  term  complex,  as  truly  as  the  feelings 
that  we  term  simple,  are  states  of  a  substance 
that  cannot  be  divided,  yet  it  is  the  very  nature 
ef  cettain  feelings  to  seem  to  involve  certain  other 
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fiidiBgs  as  ipIi'mctIs  of  thanadTes.  It  is  this 
jwmug  i'mmptfuitjf  which  is  made  by  the  in- 
%iui«r  iftto  MiBd  the  snl^cct  of  a  vcrteo^  analysis. 
And  it  is  thfe  Tirtnal  analysis  that  bears  an 
anakfj  to  the  actnal  analysis  €ji  the  chemist.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten*  howeTer,  that  it  is  merely 
riVhwrf.  The  mental  physiologist  does  not  at- 
tempt to  diTide  a  feriin^  into  distinct  parts,  but 
only  traces  the  fiedings  to  which  certain  other 
feelings  are  regarded  as  virtnaUy  equivalent.  The 
notion  of  the  number  four,  fur  example,  is  one 
state  of  one  sim jde  substance,  as  much  as  the  no- 
tion of  one,  or  two,  or  three ;  but  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  noti<m  of  four  to  seam  to  be  oun- 
prehensive  of  the  other.  Every  feeling  almost 
is  susceptible  of  this  reflective  analysis,  and  to 
evolve  unsuspected  elements  of  thou^t  and  pas- 
sion, is  the  first  object  of  the  mental  inquirer,  as 
to  arrange  those  elements  in  the  order  of  their 
succession,  as  reciprocally  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, is  the  second. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  writings  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  ingenious,  or  more 
worthy  of  examination,  than  that  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  analysis,  and  yet  this  is 
one  of  the  few  parts  of  his  works  which  I  con- 
ceive require  to  be  received  with  some  explana- 
tions and  limitations.  In  regard  even  to  his 
ideas  as  to  the  composition  of  material  bodies,  I 
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am  inclined  to  be  somewhat  sceptical.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  he  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  Bos- 
covich.  Upon  the  merits  of  that  most  beautiful 
and  ingenious  theory  I  am  not  at  present  dis- 
posed to  enter.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose I  have  in  view.  Even  admitting  the  cor- 
puscular hypothesis,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  position,  that  an  improvement  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  would  enable  us  at  once  to  dis- 
cover the  elementary  particles  of  bodies,  can  be 
admitted.  Whatever  increase  of  delicacy  any  of 
our  perceptive  organs  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
ceive, still  its  perceptions  would  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  at  present ;  and  there  seems  no  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  essential  elements 
of  the  material  universe  would  be  revealed  to  us. 
Though  we  had  (what  Pope  has  given  a  very  good 
reason  why  we  have  not)  a  microscopic  eye,  still 
there  would  be  nothing  but  rays  of  light  present 
to  it ;  and  the  rays  reflected  from  two  substances 
in  chemical  combination  might  not  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  if  they  were  reflected  from  one  of 
these  substances  in  a  simple  state.  It  would  re- 
quire not  merely  a  greater  delicacy  in  the  structure 
of  our  senses,  but  an  entire  change  in  their  con- 
stitution to  make  us  perceive  the  primitive  cor- 
puscles of  matter. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  chemical 
philosopher  to  discover  what  are  the  elemental 
particles  of  bodies.     His  aim  is  more  practical, 
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and  he  does  not  seek  to  penetrate  beyond  such 
congeries  of  atoms  as  may  he  perceptible  to  sieiise. 
The  simpler  forms  that  any  body  may  by  any 
means  be  made  to  exhibit,  is  aU  that  he  desire^ 
to  know.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
could  be  ascertained  by  any  refinement  of  or- 
ganization. To  return  to  the  illustration  already 
given ;  even  upon  the  atomic  theory,  it  is  not  ne* 
cessary  to  suppose  that  the  silicious  and  alkaline 
particle,  as  such,  would  by  any  increased  delicacy 
of  sensation  be  perceived  when  they  co-exist  in 
the  glass.  The  alkali  and  silex,  when  they  exist 
separately,  are  nothing  more  than  a  certain  con* 
geries  of  atoms  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  one 
another,  and  the  probability  is,  that  this  rela^ 
tion  is  utterly  destroyed  when  they  form  together 
the  new  compound.  Indeed,  this  change  of  re- 
lation is  the  only  difference  I  can  conceive  he^ 
tween  mechanical  juxtaposition  and  chemical  oo* 
hesion  or  affinity.  Even  in  the  imperfect  9tate 
of  our  organization,  the  two  inquiries  may,  in  tbe 
chemical  science,  be  resolved  into  one :  our  s<de 
object  being,  not  to  ascertain  the  original  atoms 
that  compose  any  body,  but  the  changes  that  ths 
body  will  undergo,  or  occasion,  in  new  circum- 
stances. We  are  affected  in  a  particular  manner 
by  the  substance  glass.  Subject  it  to  a  certain  che- 
mical process,  and  its  different  parts  affect  us  in 
a  different  manner.  Here  is  the  silicious  parti- 
cle A.     What  do  we  know  more  of  it  than  that 
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it  affiscts  us  with  certain  ideas  of  gravity,  colour, 
&c  ?  In  relation  with  the  alkaline  particle  B,  the 
two  affect  us  in  a  manner  essentially  different. 
But  we  know  nothing  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other  except  in  relation  to  our  faculties.  And^ 
therefore,  whatever  delicacy  there  might  be  in 
our  perceptive  organization,  we  have  no  reason 
independently  of  the  theory,  to  suppose  that  they 
would,  in  combination,  affect  us  in  the  same  man«- 
Ber  that  they  do  when  they  exist  apart.  The 
question  as  to  the  constituent  elements  of  matter, 
however  ingenious  and  plausible  theories  may  be 
formed  respecting  it,  is  one  which  it  is  perhaps  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  power  to  resolve.  And  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  the  only  legitimate  end 
of  inquiry  is  into  the  manner  in  which  an  object 
tiadsts-in  time,  the  manner  in  which  its  elemental 
parts  exist  in  space  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties  to  discover. 

This  objection,  however,  does  not  interfere  in 
tbe  least  degree  with  the  views  that  Dr.  Brown 
has  built  upon  it :  though  I  must  add  that  I 
4o  not  entirely  agree  with  the  illustration  that 
lie  has  giv^i  of  virtual  comprehensiveness.  In 
his  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  something  approaching  to  mysticism 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  his 
Writings.  We  are  irresistibly  led  *to  consider 
many  of  our  feelings  as  complex,  and  yet  these 
complex  feelings,  as  states  of  a  simple  and  indi- 
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visible  substance,  admit  not  of  integral  separa- 
tion. The  analysis  is  only  virtual  then  and  not 
real ;  equivalent  to,  though  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  analysis  of  the  chemist.  Such  appears  4o 
me  to  be  the  view  he  has  given  of  the  subject 
Now,  though  I  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the 
science  of  metaphysics  is  chiefly  analytical,  and 
though  I  conceive  that  he  himself  has  elBected 
more  in  the  analytic  department  than  any  preced- 
ing philosopher,  I  cannot  but  think  that  his 
theory  respecting  the  nature  of  the  analysis  in 
which  he  has  so  admirably  succeeded  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate. 

The  mind  is  unquestionably  conceived  by  us 
to  be  simple  and  indivisible,  and  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  consider  many  of  its  ideas  and 
feelings  as  complex.  What  then  is  the  nature  of 
this  complexness  ?  Is  it  real  or  merely  imagina- 
ry ?  To  me  it  appears  that  the  complexness  is 
real ;  not,  however,  in  a  manner  analagous  to 
those  compounds  in  the  material  world,  that  con- 
sist of  an  infinity  of  particles  in  chemical  oombi« 
nation.  The  complexness  is  not  of  substances 
but  of  relations.  And  if  an  analogy  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  material  universe,  it  will  be 
found  not  in  chemical  compounds,  but  in  those 
objects  that  are  considered  by  us  as  perfectly  sim- 
ple, but  which  exhibit  themselves  under  an  infi- 
nite diversity  of  aspects,  and  complexity  of  states, 
according  to  their  relations  to  other  objects.     An 
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object  that  is  in  itself  simple  may  exist  in  an  un- 
limited variety  of  relations  to  other  objects,  and 
if,  at  any  moment,  more  than  one  of  these  re- 
lations are  exhibited,  by  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  simplici- 
ty and  complexity  combined — simplicity  of  sub- 
stance and  yet  a  complexity  of  relations.  Take, 
for  example,  any  simple  metallic  substance,  of  a 
determinate  form,  size,  &c.  as  a  particle  of  gold. 
•—It  stands  in  one  relation  to  the  solar  rays  ;  in 
another  to  the  earth ;  in  a  third  to  our  eye ;  in  a 
fourth  to  aqua  regia ;  in  a  fifth  to  its  own  pre- 
vious states.  A  multitude  of  others  might  be 
added,  but  even  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
great  a  variety  of  relations  are  compatible  with 
unity  of  substance.  It  is  thus  also  with  the  mind. 
It  is  perfectly  simple  in  itself,  and  all  the  com- 
plexness  that  we  feel  in  any  of  its  states,  is  mere- 
ly a  complexness  in  its  relations.  These  relations, 
however,  are  almost  as  various  and  numerous  as 
the  objects  that  surround  it.  It  has  relations  to 
matter,  to  mind,  to  its  own  previous  states.  And 
then,  under  these  general  heads,  there  are  specific 
diversities  without  nimiber. 

The  analyses  of  the  mental  physiologist,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  more  than  virtual.  Not  that  they 
resemble  the  decompounding  processes  of  chemis- 
try. In  the  one  case  the  integral  separation  of 
parts  is  the  very  end  proposed ;  in  the  other  case, 
as  indivisibility  enters  as  essentially  into  our  idea 
of  mind,  as  divisibility  enters  into  our  idea  of 
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matter,  such  a  sqmration  is  felt  to  be  altogether 
impossible.  But  though  the  object  that  the  me- 
taph}r8irian  has  in  view  has  no  resemblance  to 
that  which  is  proposed  by  those  whose  ^d  it  is  to 
discover  the  component  parts  of  particular  sub- 
stances, it  bears  a  very  striking  analogy  to  that 
qiedes  of  philosophy  which  is  occupied  with  the 
general  qualities  of  matter,  and  which,  if  it  ob- 
serves particular  substances  at  all,  observes  them 
only  with  the  design  of  resolving  the  phenomena 
they  exhibit  into  their  simplest  and  most  genwal 
laws.  Thus  to  have  recourse  to  the  exampte  al- 
ready referred  to,  we  may  endeavour  to  resolve 
the  particular  propertks  of  gold  into  the  genoal 
qualities  of  matter,  and  show  that  its  weight,  its 
colour,  its  fdrm,  its  cohesion,  its  motion,  are  but 
particular  imtances  of  the  great  laws  of  repuMoa 
and  attraction.  It  is  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
this,  that  in  mind  we  resolve  the  diversified  j^e- 
nomena  into  a  few  simple  and  primitive  laws,  by 
which  term  we  denote  the  most  general  drcum- 
stances  in  whidi  the  phenomena  are  felt  by  ua  to 
agree. 

The  means  we  employ  in  both  cases  bear  also 
a  striking  resemblance.  In  order  to  resolvt  ;the 
particuku*  qualities  of  material  objects  into  tlnir 
most  general  principles,  we  caref^y  observe  tbe 
phenomena  exhibited  in  particular  cinnimstanoes ; 
we  th^i  vary  the  drcumstances  indefiliitey^.  ea^ 
moving^  oise  by  onfe,  the  c^jectd  to  whose  preacBM 
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any  quality  might  be  ascribed,  or  Where  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  remove  the  object  altogether, 
l^adng  it  in  different  circumstances.  By  chang- 
ing the  antecedent  we  have  a  niew  consequent, 
and  by  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  antecedent,  we 
have  only  a  part  of,  or,  at  least,  we  have  a  differ- 
aioe  in  the  consequent  Those  who  are  aequainfc- 
ed  with  the  history  of  physical  science  will  re^ 
odlect  many  instances,  in  which,  by  following  the 
spirit  of  this  method,  properties  thiat  had  been 
supposed  to  be  particular  were  ascaiained  to  be 
universal,  and  instead  of  being  inherent  and  in- 
dependent, to  be  nothing  more  than  the  relations 
that  objects  bear  to  one  another*  I  can  only  re- 
fer to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  diSr 
covery  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  the 
methods  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it  was  en- 
larged by  the  successive  labours  of  Galilto,  Tori* 
eelli,  and  Newton. 

A  process  analogous  to  this  is  foUoWed  in  every 
apedee  of  mental  analysis.  A  feelitig  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  to  refer  to  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  illus- 
trations, is  produced  when  four  objects  are  pres^att 
ed  to  our  observation.  Now,  though  the  idea  of 
the  number  four  itself  does  not  admit  of  integral 
8i$parati<m,  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  the  objects 
Bsay  be  removed,  and  a  different  effect  is  produ&t^ 
ed  upon  the  mind.  The  same  remarks  may  be  eis- 
tended  to  the  other  instance  adduced  by  Dr.  Bhiii^ 
•*«^  golden  mountain.    Whether  our  ideA  of  ag61d- 
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en  mountain  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  affection 
of  the  sensual  organs,  or  to  certain  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  inquire.  A 
golden  mountain  involves  certain  ideas  of  form, 
colour,  weight,  &c.  If  we  suppose  that  these  ideas 
are  the  result  of  affections  of  certain  portions  of 
tile  great  cerebral  mass,  then  to  vary  the  states  of 
these  portions,  is  to  change  the  antecedent ;  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  examine  the  substance  mind 
under  new  circumstances.  If  the  idea  of  a  golden 
mountain  is  the  result  of  certain  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, then,  by  varying  the  antecedent  state  of 
mind,  we  have  still  a  new  consequent. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  analysis  is  some- 
thing more  than  virtual.  It  is  not  indeed,  in  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  Greek  derivative,  a 
losing  of  parts,  as  in  chemistry,  but  there  is  an 
actual  change  effected,  and  that  too  by  separation 
or  by  alteration.  If  we  suppose  the  mind  to  act 
by  means  of  material  organs,  it  may  be  erroneous 
to  say,  that  there  is  a  removal  of  these  organs 
firom  the  mind,  as  that  might  imply  such  a  se- 
paration in  space,  as  we  are  not  entitled  to  sup- 
pose ;  but  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  change  in  the 
organ,  that  it  ceases  to  affect  the  mind,  or  the 
mind  is  affected  by  it  in  a  different  manner.  Or 
if  there  is  merely  a  succession  of  states,  then 
there  is  a  change  in  the  antecedent  state,  by 
which  the  consequent  state  is  affected. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  mind  is  that  it  has 
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existed  in  certain  states  of  thought  and  emotion ; 
these  constitute  the  whole  phenomena,  and  in  con- 
sidering them,  we  are  irresistibly  impressed  with 
the  identity  and  indivisibility  of  the  substance 
mind.  Some  of  these  states  might  be  conceived  to 
have  been  different,  had  the  material  object  that 
affected  the  mind,  or  the  antecedent  state  of  mind 
itself  been  different.  We  change  the  material  ob- 
ject, or  we  conceive  it  to  be  changed,  or  we  change 
the  state  of  mind  that  was  formerly  antecedent,  and 
observe  the  change  in  the  state  of  mind  that  is  now 
consequent.  And  when  we  have  resolved  the  va- 
rious affections  of  mind,  each  into  a  simplicity  that 
no  possible  antecedent  can  increase,  we  view  it  as 
an  ultimate  fact,  and  according  to  the  order  of  its 
succession,  or  other  circumstances  of  analogy,  we 
class  it  along  with  the  other  facts  respecting  our 
mental  constitution. 

What  has  now  been  stated  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  method  of  analysis 
that  was  followed  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  of  whidi 
he  has  given  the  most  perfect  example  that  the 
world  was  ever  in  possession  of.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  conceive  that  it  contains  a  more  simple, 
and  a  more  intelligible  view  of  the  nature  of  his 
own  very  original  investigations,  and  will  enable 
us  better  to  see  the  value  of  his  principles  of  phi- 
losophising in  regard  to  the  mental  phenomena. 

The  great  principle  with  which  he  commences 
his  investigations  is,  that  all  that  we  laiow  of  the 
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mind  is,  that  it  is  a  simple  substance,  which,  from 
the  time  of  our  birth  unto  the  present  moment, 
has  existed  in  certain  states  of  thou^t  and  feelr 
ing,  and  that  these  states  are  to  be  examined—- 
traced  to  their  causes  and  in  their  consequences 
— analysed  and  arranged  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  which  is  observed  by  the  physical  inquirer 
into  the  material  universe. — ^As  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Brown's  system  stands  or  falls  with  this  great 
principle,  it  may  be  proper,  before  proceeding 
farther,  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  it. 

That  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  mind  than 
that,  from  the  time  of  our  birth  till  the  present 
moment,  it  has  existed  in  certain  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  is  a  position  so  very  obvious  that  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  disputed.  Indeed, 
if  there  be  any  dispute,  it  must  arise  from  differ- 
ent ideas  being  attached  to  the  word  state f  because 
when  it  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Brown 
employs  it,  the  proposition  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  identical.  The  position,  however,  that 
the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  susceptibilities, 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  are  nothing  different 
from  the  mind,  but  are  in  reality  the  mind  itedf 
existing  in  different  states,  or  that  they  are  mere- 
ly the  relations  that  the  mind  bears  to  other 
minds,  or  to  material  objects,  or  to  its  own  part 
or  future  states,  will  not  by  any  means  be  so  ge- 
nerally acquiesced  in,  and  may  therefore  require 
a  little  fuller  consideration. 
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-  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  all 
men,  when  they  first  reflect  upon  the  subjects  of 
their  consciousness,  to  conceive  that  ideas,  and 
feelings  are  something  different  from  the  mind  it- 
self    We  ascribe  to  them  a  real  existence,  shar 
dowy  and  imdefined  it  may  be,  but  still  real,  as 
if  they  were  separate  entities  over  which  we  ex* 
erdse  a  mysterious  power,  calling  them  into  ex^ 
istence,  and  allowing  them  again  to  fade  into  no- 
thing at  our  will.     This  tendency  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  principle  by  which  we  are 
universally  led  to  ascribe  our  sensations  to  an  ex- 
ternal cause.     And  in  the  same  way  that  we  m« 
vest*  every  object  of  perception  with  the  fancy  it 
b^ets  in  us,  so  when  the  object  that  we  think, of 
is  not  present,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  conjured  up 
an  image  or  shadow  of  it  in  visionary  reality  be- 
fore us.     Even  our  abstract  ideas  are  viewed  by 
us  under  a  similar  aspect,  though  still  more  dim 
and  undefinable.     And  our  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings themselves,  when  made  the  objects  of  reflec- 
tion, are  apt  to  be  conceived  by  us  as  distinguishr 
able  from  the  mind. 

In  opposition  to  this.  Dr.  Brown  maintains, 
tiuit  our  sensatianSf  perceptums^  thoughts^  and 
feelings 9  and^  in  shorty  all  the  mental  phenomena^ 
are  not  different  frcm  the  mind,  but  are  in  re^ 
aUty  the  mind  itself  existing  in  d^erent  states. 

*  See  Note  M. 
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That  our  sensations  and  ideas  are  not  different 
from  the  mind,  according  to  the  tenets  of  many 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  of  Berkeley,  and 
many  others  among  the  modems,  is  now  general- 
ly allowed.  In  perception  there  is  the  presence 
of  an  external  object, — there  is  an  affection  of  the 
sensorial  organ, — and  there  is  an  affection  of  the 
sentient  mind.  Of  any  thing  more  than  these  there 
is  no  evidence,  and  the  doctrine  as  to  ideas  inter- 
vening between  the  substance  and  the  mind  is 
now  universally  abandoned. 

But  though  this  doctrine  has  now  lost  the 
sway  that  it  once  so  widely  held,  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  consider  our  sensations  as  in  some 
mysterious  manner  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
tient mind.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  cannot 
but  appear  that  there  can  be  no  such  distinction. 
In  perception  there  is  the  series  that  has  been 
mentioned,  and  there  is  nothing  more.  Now,  in 
this  series,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the 
last  part  of  the  process — the  affection  of  the  sen- 
tient mind.  That  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  will  be  readily 
allowed.  The  mental  affection  bears  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  its  material  cause,  whe- 
ther immediate  or  remote.  The  sweetness  of  su- 
gar, for  example,  or  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  as 
experienced  by  us,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  rose  or  the  sugar,  or  to  any  particu- 
lar affection  of  the  nerves  or  the  brain.       The 
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are  affections  of  mind,  and  of  mind  only.  There 
is  not,  therefore,  the  mind  and  the  sensation; 
for  the  sensation  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  existence  without  the  sentient  mind.  We 
can  have  no  direct  idea  of  what  is  called  sweet- 
ness in  sugar  or  fragrance  in  a  rose.  We  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  sensations  they  produce.  But 
nothing  like  the  sensations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sugar  or  in  the  rose,  which  are  both  insentient. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  thing  like  the  sensa- 
tions in  the  particles  of  the  nerves  or  brain,  or 
in  any  state  of  these  particles,  for  they  also  are 
insentient.  The  sensation  is  wholly  mental,  and 
cannot  be  conceived  away  from  the  mind.  The 
unknown  quality  in  the  rose  or  in  the  sugar,  that 
excites  the  well-known  sensation,  may  exist  with- 
out the  mind.  The  nerves  and  cerebral  mass 
might  be  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  presence 
of  these  qualities  in  like  manner.  But  neither 
the  quality  of  the  rose  or  of  the  sugar,  nor  the 
peculiar  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  consti- 
tutes the  sensation.  The  sensation  is  a  state  of 
mind,  and  of  mind  only,  induced  by  a  series  of 
external  changes  which  are  known  to  us  only  by 
the  effect  they  produce. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  same  argument 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  what  have  been  call- 
ed the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  as  our  know- 
ledge of  these  qualities  has  been  considered  even 
by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  separate  ideas. 


TVfc 
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9^.^.^  ^;i^cher  different  from  our 
,^      ^  M««..auiirj' qualities.    There  is  no 
.^  ^-atfvuce  in  our  ideas  of  the  two 
^..v^N.    Extension,  figure,  resistance, 
^    ^^.    fiuiixj-  qualities,  seem  to  consti- 
tv%::oii  of  matter,  or  at  least  they 
.a^.>  >y  which  matter,  as  we  define  it, 
.^•^  ^«.  -•  a  :o  us,  or  by  the  union  of  which 
^^   iv  ,vuiplex  idea  of  matter.     They  are 
^^   >   JUS  JLS  peniliarly  permanent,  independ- 
*    »ur  feelings,   being  present  wherever 

^^ >,  iitrsent,  while  the  power  of  affecting 

^    ^».i,  >mell,  &c.  is  by  no  means  universal. 

,^     ^ug^ii    in    these,    and  perhaps    in  some 

^%.     v^ixvts,  there  is  a  difference  in  our  ideas 

^     ^^Uii%uy   aiul  secondary  qualities,  there   is 

^  ,:.i%uvu\v  in  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  of 

^,«*.     lu  lH>th  cases,  our  knowledge  is  equaUy 

^^H*vt.     Wo  know  them  merely  as  the  causes 

^  .^%M4  'ft  sicusations  and  perceptions.     Our  feel* 

,  _^  ^«^  vWU'usion,  resistance,  &c.  are  not  them- 

^>v,^  mu^'^f\  but  feelings  excited  by  matter.    It 

j^  ^v..^vU  iho  very  nature  of  our  perception  of  ez- 

«v«^^^M»  tt^ure,  &c.  to  believe  tliat  there  is  an  ex- 

.vx^v  «^^l  figured  object  present  to  the  mind^ 

^vs   <«^>i^  ^rliaps  that  we  know  these  qualities  as 

^v.N  -v^(  in  themselves.     But  when  we  analyse 

^v«\  K^vf,  what  is  it  but  the  belief  that  there  is 

^.y^^ikil  tu  us  something  which  is  not  our  mind 

.^^«   but    which   exists   independently  of  our 
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mind,  and  produces  the  affection  which  we  de- 
nominate the  perception  of  extension^  form, 
&c.  The  perception  of  extension,  &c.  is  a  men- 
tal phenomenon,  and  here  there  is  the  same 
series  as  in  the  former  instance, — an  external  ob- 
ject, an  organic  affection,  and  a  state  of  mind 
consequent  which  is  called  the  perception  of  ex« 
tension.  It  is  of  this  affection  of  the  sentient 
mind  alone,  of  which  we  are  conscious  ;  and  all 
that  we  know  of  the  external  object  is,  that  in 
certain  circumstances  it  is  invariably  the  imme- 
diate antecedent  of  a  particular  perception. 

In  conception,  memory,  and  other  similar  acts 
of  mind,  there  is  no  object  of  thought  present. 
The  act  may  indeed  depend  upon  a  state  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  but  that  state  of  the  corporeal 
organs  is  obviously  neither  conception  nor  any 
irther  mental  act.  And  even  upon  the  theory, 
tbat  in  such  cases  there  is  actually  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  of  the  absent  object  of  our  thought, 
it  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  an  image  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  can  have  no  resemblance  to  our  mental 
act.  There  may  be  an  external  cause  of  our  con- 
ception or  remembrance ;  but  whether  that  cause 
is  an  image  of  an  outward  object,  or  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  encephalon,  it  can  obviously  bear  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  feeling  it  produces. 

What  has  been  said  of  our  ideas  of  material 
qualities  of  bodies,  applies  with  equal  force  to  our 
abstract  ideas.     In  nature  there  is  nothing  but 
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individual  objects.  The  abstraction  is  merely  in 
our  own  mind.  In  many  instances,  that  there 
should  be  an  image  in  the  same  sense  that  there 
is  an  image  of  material  individual  qualities,  is  al- 
together unintelligible.  That  there  should  be  an 
image  of  an  individual  object  in  the  mind,  as  of 
a  rose,  an  apple,  is  at  least  conceivable.  But 
what  image  can  there  be  of  honesty,  of  justice^ 
or  of  any  other  similar  qualities?  The  ab- 
stract idea  is  merely  a  perception  of  relation^ 
and  this  perception  is  wholly  mental.  The 
series  in  this  case  receives  an  addition.  All 
the  former  series, — ^the  external  object,  the  sen- 
sorial affection,  the  mental  feeling — ^must  have 
been  completed  more  than  once  before  there 
can  be  an  abstract  idea.  Whether  the  abstract 
idea,  however,  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
perceptions  or  conceptions,  or  whether  there 
intervenes  another  corporeal  affection,  may  be 
made  the  matter  of  discussion.  But  the  con- 
clusion is  in  no  degree  affected  by  our  opinion 
upon  this  point.  In  the  one  case  the  co-existing 
simple  perceptions  form  the  antecedent  of  the  re- 
lative feeling,  and  obviouly  bear  no  resemUanoe 
to  it ;  in  the  other  case,  an  affection  of  a  corporeal 
organ  is  the  antecedent,  which  can  still  less  be 
supposed  to  have  any  likeness  to  the  state  of 
a  substance  that  is  incorporeal. 

In  opposition  to  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may 
still  be  asked,  have  we  not  the  evidence  of  con- 
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sdousness  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion; 
and  do  we  not  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  all  si- 
milar cases,  feel,  as  if  our  sensations  and  percep- 
tions and  ideas  were,  in  a  certain  respect,  foreign 
to  the  mind  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  is 
a  true  statement  in  regard  to  our  feelings  upon 
the  subject.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  province  of  consciousness  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  mind.  It  tells  us  only  what  we  feel,  and 
not  what  actually  is.  And  even  upon  this  point, 
consciousness  may  be  shown  to  bear  different, 
though  not  inconsistent  testimony.  For  if  we 
make  our  thoughts  the  object  of  a  reflex  act,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  as  impossible  to  conceive  of 
ihem  as  distinguishable  from  the  mind,  as  it  is 
in  the  actual  moment  of  simple  perception,  or 
conception,  to  conceive  of  them  as  otherwise  than 
distinguishable.  A  catise  of  thought  we  can 
easily  conceive  separate  from  the  mind  in  an  out- 
ward object,  or  in  a  state  of  a  sensorial  organ, 
ix  an  dyect  we  can  conceive  separate  from  the 
mind  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed ; 
but  what  notion  is  it  possible  to  form  of  a 
thought  distinguishable  from  the  mind  think- 
ing? 

But  though  the  doctrine  that  sensations,  per- 
ceptions, and  ideas,  are  nothing  separate  from 
the  mind,  (a  doctrine  which,  in  the  earlier  steps 
of  science,  had    never   once  been  conjectured. 
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and  which  even  in  a  period  but  little  removed 
from  our  own,  was  far  from  being  generally  al- 
lowed,) appears  now  so  obvious  as  to  render  any 
formal  proof  of  it  superfluous ;  the  proposition 
that  our  sensations  and  ideas  are  in  reality  the 
mind  itaelf,  existing  in  different  states,  may  not 
appear  so  obvious.  If  the  explanation,  however, 
that  has  been  given  of  the  negative  part  of  the 
principle  appear  satisfactory,  (an  explanation  into 
which  I  have  been  led,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
necessl^ry  to  establish  the  conclusion,  as  because 
it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  of 
Dr.  Brown's  peculiar  ideas  upon  the  subject,)  the 
affirmative  will  be  found,  after  the  terms  are  ex- 
plained, to  follow  almost  as  a  necessary  cimse- 
quence.  Indeed,  after  the  remarks  that  have  be^i 
made,  an  explanation  of  the  terms  is  the  only  proof 
that  can  be  required. 

Sensation,  idea,  and  other  noims  of  a  similar 
description,  are,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  abstract 
WoMs.  And  as  there  are  no  abstractions  in  nA^ 
tulle,  but  only  in  our  mitids,  these,  like  other 
words  of  a  similar  description,  represent  no  rtel 
existence,  but  merely  our  perception  of  relation. 
We  can  view  a  quality  apart  from  the  substance 
in  which  it  resides,  and  we  can  invent  a  name 
expressive  of  the  quality  as  thus  viewed  by  us. 
Btit  thiere  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  quality 
existiiig  Without  a  substance.     It  is  a  mere  fie** 
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lion  of  OUT  mind,  and  the  abstract  word  that  we 
employ  is  the  sign  of  our  feeling,  and  not  of  any 
thing   really  in  existence.     Thus  the  words — 
thought, idea,  &c. — express  the  feelingthatwehave 
in  regai^  to  a  species  of  mental  phenomena.   We 
have  seen  that  we  are  able  to  think  of  sensations, 
perceptions,  and  conceptions,  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mind.     Now,  the  words — 
8en8ati(Hi,  idea,  and  thought,-— express  this  mode 
of  conception.     But  if  we  attend  to  the  real  ex- 
istences regarding  which,  as  viewed  in  a  particu- 
lar relation,  these  and  other  similar  words  express 
one  of  our  modes  of  feeling,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive that  our  modes  of  viewing,  or  classifjning, 
or  naming  them,  cannot  affect  their  essential  cha- 
racter, and  that  theire  can  be  no  thought  distin- 
guishable from  the  thinking  mind.     When  Dr. 
Brown  says  then,  that  a  thought  is  just  the  mind 
itself  existing  in  a  certain  state,  he  refers  to  a 
particular  thought  as  it  really  exists  in  the  mind 
of  an  individual,  and  not  to  the  idea  we  wish  to 
convey  by  the  abstract  word.     With  this  expla- 
nation, it  seems  obvious,  that  a  thought  is  the 
mind  thinking ;  an  idea,  the  mind  conceiving ; 
a   sensation,    the  mind    feeling.       Sensation-^- 
this  is  an  abstract  word  denoting  a  feeling  that 
we  have  respecting  certain  phenomena  of  mind. 
But   the  abstraction  is  in  our  mind  and  not 
in   the  phenomena.      They  are  all  individual, 
and  if  we  take  one  of  the  class,  it  may  be  a 
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perception  of  sweetness,  and  even  of  this  it  must 
be  individual,  and  it  may  be  that  of  sugar.  All 
that  we  mean  by  the  word  then  is,  that  it  is 
the  mind  experiencing  a  particular  feeling  induc- 
ed by  the  presence  of  a  sapid  body  upon  the  perci- 
pient nerves.  In  like  manner,  the  idea  of  a  rose 
is  the  mind  conceiving  a  rose,  and  the  thought  of 
danger  is  the  mind  thinking  of  danger. 

No  additional  proof  seems  necessary,  that 
sensation,  thought,  ideas,  are  merely  the  mind 
itself,  existing  in  different  states^  as  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  generalising  the  former  parti- 
cular modes  of  expression.  If  a  thought  is  the 
mind  thinking,  then  a  thought  is  the  mind  ex- 
isting in  a  certain  state ;  as  it  surely  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  mind  thinking  is  the  mind  ex- 
isting in  a  peculiar  state.  It  is  particularly  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  said  that  an  idea  is 
actually  the  mind^  but  that  it  is  the  mind  existing 
in  a  certain  state.  This  proposition  distinctly 
recognises  mind  as  a  substance  possessing  certain 
qualities  susceptible  of  various  modifications  or 
affections.  These  exist  successively  as  mo- 
mentary states  of  mind,  and  constitute  all  the 
phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  mind  is 
that  which  thinks  and  feels.  But  thinking  and 
feeling  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  separate  from 
mind,  they  are  the  mind  itself  in  different  states. 
Not  actually  the  mind  itself.  For  we  employ  the 
word  mind  to  signify  the  unknown  substance, 
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which  we  know  merely  by  its  qualities.  But  as 
we  are  not  to  distinguish  between  the  mind  and 
its  qualities,  seeing  that  we  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  one  only  by  our  consciousness  of  the  other, 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible,  that  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  the  mind  itself  in  dif- 
ferent states. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  power 
in  a  former  chapter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
enter  at  present  upon  the  question,  as  to  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  powers  of  the  mind.  To 
those  who  have  examined  Dr.  Brown's  doctrines 
in  regard  to  causation,  I  trust  it  will  appear  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  that  the  powers  or  faculties  of 
the  mind,  are  in  reality  the  mind  itself,  existing 
in  relation  to  its  former  states,  or  to  certain  ex- 
ternal ch^ges.* 

Such  is  the  great  principle  that  Dr.  Brown 
keeps  in  view  in  all  his  investigations.  And  if 
we  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculations, 
we  must  have  this  principle  constantly  before  us. 
When  we  think  of  the  ideas  and  feelings,  the 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  they  are  differ- 
ent from  the  mind,  they  are  the  mind  itself  in 
different  states  and  relations.    When  we  have 

*  For  tome  remarks  in  regard  to  the  aocordanoe  of  the  Tiews 
eontained  in  Uiia  chapter  with  the  doctrines  of  Fhrencdogy,  see 
Note  N. 

Q 
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observed  all  these,  analysed  and  classified  them 
upon  philosophical  principles  of  arrangement,  we 
know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  mind,  we  have 
accomplished  all  that  philosophy  can  in  this  de- 
partment effect,  and  the  mental  science  is  com- 
plete. 

Our  knowledge  of  mind  then,  according  to  Dr. 
Brown,  as  well  as  our  knowledge  of  matter,  is 
merely  relative.  We  know  it  only  as  susceptible 
of  feelings  that  have  already  existed ;  and  of  the 
essence  of  mind,  except  in  relation  to  these  feel- 
ings,  or  of  any  other  feelings  of  which  our  minds 
might  in  other  circumstances  be  susceptible,  we 
know  nothing.  The  object  that  Dr.  Brown  pro- 
poses, is,  therefore,  essentially  different  from  that 
of  those  who  direct  their  inquiries  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  substance  mind.  The  real  phi- 
losophy of  mind  is  independent  of  any  fanciful 
conjectures  that  may  be  formed  in  regard  to  the 
essence  of  the  thinking  principle ;  and  differs  from 
them  (according  to  the  excellent  illustration  of 
Mr.  Stewart,)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inquiries 
of  Gralileo  concerning  the  laws  of  moving  bodies, 
differ  from  the  disputes  of  the  ancient  sophists 
concerning  the  existence  and  die  nature  of  mo- 
tion. 

But  while  fdl  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mind 
itself  is  considered  by  Dr.  Brown  as  unphilosKiphi-* 
cal,  seeing  that  nothing  more  can  be  known  than 
the  successive  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  he  is 
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carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  those  sceptical 
writers  who  deny  the   existence  of  mind  alto- 
gether, and   who   suppose   that   our   successive 
thoughts  and  feelings  constitute  mind  itself.    He 
expressly  states,  **  that,  by  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  to 
some  permanent  subject.    Matter  is  the  perma- 
nent subject  of  certain  qualities^  extension,  and 
its  consequent  divisibility,  attraction,  repulsion  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  permanent  exhibiter  to 
118  of  certain  varying  phenomena  which  we  ob- 
serve.    Mind  is  the  permanent  subject  of  certain 
qualities,  or  states,  or  affections,  of  a  different 
class — perception^    memory^   reason^  joy^  g^Jl 
looe^  hate ;  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  varying  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  are  conscious."     What  Dr. 
Brown  maintains,  therefore,  is,  that  though,  by 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  cannot 
but  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  substance  mind, 
k  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  of  this 
substance,  except  in  relation  to  the  states  that 
have  formed  or  form  our  momentary  conscious- 
ness, and  that  it  shows  our  ignorance  of  the  limits 
of  mental  physiology  to  inquire  farther. 

"  He,  indeed,  it  may  always  safely  be  presum- 
ed, knows  least  of  the  mind  who  thinks  that  he 
knows  its  substance  best.  ^  What  is  the  soul  ?' 
was  a  question  once  put  to  M arivaux.     ^  I  know 
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v«4Ud^    '4    t»  'Kf  .utb^weriid,  '  but  tfast  iti» 
.^m    titHftMr%«uu*      '  Well/  said  ks  tt 
i>  vQiok  >oui«utfile^  oud  he  will  tell  us 
\%^  .t^nM  .\lartv2iiuc»  «  ask  any  bodr  fa^ 
04    i«   '^lttfi^  too  much  good  sease  t» 
^uv<ft  ^^^«  ->tM4«  ^iiMui  It  thau  we  do/ 

T  ^  v»  iK  •avuuiiitfua  only,  then,  that  oar 
«««,«4««wA  X  (.*  ^  :;^»%tru>  tiut  to  any  vain  isfai- 
^.x     ««%«    i«%    .oMtUie   !i«Mure  of  the  substaoees 

•  .^.  v*  .  v-.i.Hi  ^  i«^  ino^fUMUitfua.  This  alone  is  legi- 
.-^,^  ^i^^^-iia.^^*  iiiuJ*«o|ih\r  which  must  for 
.v«  v,.^^4  ^  ^MUiH  v  vMJur  4Bweut»  amid  the  rise 
^^     w.     4    ^.     i^tv^   ^^nmoiis  speculations,  to 

^,«.^^     «««     .M««;>    >  ^  V4M  H  ^ving  the  muncs 

•  ,iw%  **^  xt%*,c««.  ^Vliatever  that  maybe, 
.  *N^*v«  %tiiv*<  t«i^  :itu  .aiukss  and  wills,— if 
M.^    «^^u^«i^<!s.  «u«A    iivuj^^tiK   uni  volitions  be  the 

>^<*v^  ••ii  ^:ii<.'«  %r  .:ut  vMu^r.  and  a»npare, 
M^  u^ttatx^s  ttii54.  H  -.iit*  suiif  ;  and,  while  we 
.>iamt^*  .*ur  ut^iutuu  xr  '.ih.x,  :ij^  :c«neral  tows  of 
-iKu*  NU\v«5^ou  ^tiivti  wt-  uivr,  ;inii  the  various  ' 
-^««4ivua^  ^»  iiAv^i  iin?y  seetn  :xj  !K!ttr  to  each  other, 
tuiv  x'  .luitiiiUM  oi(uaily  '^y  toutfe  whose  opi- 
:i4uu*.  js  lu  uic  j^fcviuctf  sarore  v^t  thie  feeling  and 
:ai  ukr tt|C  w«ct(ne*  «alfifc  ramittoteajtallv."*  * 

l>/tt  dhf  prtoct^*;.  cruftu  coae  the  v^ous  feel- 
ui|cs  or  the  Mmd  ^  xt^nhinic  uik^k  than  the  mind 
iteelr  exi;sutnc  in  Oitfecvm  statis.  and  that  the  bu- 

L«!«ur*!»,  vol.  L  p.  1^ 
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siness  of  the  metaphysician  is  to  analyse  and  ar- 
range these  states,  Dr.  Brown  proceeds  to  divide 
them  into  classes  and  orders. 

**  Of  these  states  or  affections  of  mind,  when 
we  consider  them  in  all  their  variety,  there  is 
one  physical  distinction  that  cannot  fail  to  strike 
us.  Some  of  them  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  external  things — the  others,  in  con- 
sequence of  mere  previous  feelings  of  the  mind 
itself. 

**  In  this  difference,  then,  of  their  antecedents, 
we  have  a  ground  of  primary  division.  The 
phenomena  may  be  arranged  as  of  two  classes, 
the  External  affections  of  the  mind,  the  Internal 
affections  of  the  mind." 

"  The  former  of  these  classes  admits  of  very 
easy  subdivision,  according  to  the  bodily  organs 
affected. 

"  The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two  orders. 
Intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  and  Emotions. 
These  orders,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  in 
themselves,  exhaust,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  class."* 

Such  is  Dr.  Brown's  division  of  the  mental 
phenomena ;  but  before  proceeding  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  particular  phenomena  of  mind,  there 
is  a  general  view  with  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck.     The  mind  exists  in  states  the  most 

•  Physiology,  pp.  41—43. 
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various.  We  know  all  these  diversities  of  condi- 
tioD»  and  yet  we  are  still  irresistibly  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  permanent 
subject.  What  is  the  consciousness  by  which  we 
know  the  various  states  of  mind,  and  what  is  our 
belief  of  personal  identity  ? 

Consciousness  has  been  represented,  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  philosophers,  *  as  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  mind,  differing  from  its 
other  powers  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each 
other,  and  having,  for  its  object,  all  the  passions 
and  actions  and  operations  of  our  minds  while 
they  are  present.   Now,  that  any  particular  feel- 
ing is  so  radically  different  from   the  sentient 
principle  as  to  justify  us  in  classifying  it  in  the 
relation  of  an  olyect  to  this  sentient  principle,  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  I 
have   endeavoured   to   establish,   as    that   upon 
which  Dr.  Brown  proceeds.     Accordingly,  Dr. 
Brown   maintains,  that   consciousness  is   truly 
nothing  more  than  a  general  name,  expressive 
of  the  whole  variety  of  our  feelings.     The  mind 
cannot  exist  in  two  states,   one   of  conscious- 
ness, and  another  of  a  feeling  wholly  distinguish- 
able from   it.     /  am  conscious  qf  a  particular 
feelings  means  only,  I  feel  in  a  particular  mmn 
nerp  or,  my  mind  exists  in  that  state  which  consti- 
tutes a  certain  feeling.     In  many  cases  our  fed- 

•  See  Reid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  32.    See  also  Stewart's  Outlines, 
p.  18. 
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ings  are  entirely  simple,  ^  and  arise,  and  exist, 
and  pass  away,  without  any  consideration  on  our 
part  that  they  are  the  feelings  of  that  being  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  self ;  and  in  these  in- 
stances it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  c(Hiscieu8- 
ness  distinguishable  from  the  feeling.  But  ak)ng 
with  the  present  feeling,  the  remembrance  of 
some  foritier  feeling  may  arise,  and  then,  by  the 
irresistible  law  of  our  nature  which  impresses-  us 
with  our  identity,  the  two  feelings  which  we  re- 
cognise as  different  in  themselves  are  yet  conceived 
to  belong  to  the  same  being.  But  here  there  is 
obviously  nothing  more  than  the  belief  of  our 
own  identity,  or  at  least  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  consideration,  that  the  present  feeling 
is  one  momentary  state  of  the  permanent  sub- 
stance I.  The  state  of  mind  is  in  no  essential 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
cases  of  remembrance,  in  all  which  there  is  a 
retrospect  of  some  former  feeling  of  the  mind, 
together  with  that  belief  of  identity  which  is 
common  to  memory  in  all  its  forms. 

*  Mr.  Stewart  is  of  a  different  opinion^  and  states^  that^  '^  of  aU 
the  present  operations  of  the  mind^  consciousness  is  an  infsei^ahihle 
concomitant."  Outlines,  18.  It  seems  obvious,  that  by  conacioiiB- 
ness  he  here  means  something  distinct  from  the  present  feeling  or 
operation  of  mind.  Besides  the  radical  difference  in  regard  to  sepa* 
tate  faculties.  Dr.  Brown  maintains  that  comparatively  few  of  our 
IbdingB  are  accompanied  with  the  consideration,  that  they  belong  to 
the  being  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  self.  Upon  such  a  subject 
every  individual  must  examine  the  phenomena  in  his  own  mind 
before  he  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  himself. 
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That  Dr.  Brown's  representation  of  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  consciousness,  is  more 
correct  than  any  that  had  formerly  been  given 
by  philosophers,  appears  to  me  to  be  indisput- 
able. That  the  notion  of  self,  arising  from  the 
remembrance  of  a  past  and  the  existence  of  a 
present  feeling,  is  the  only  consciousness  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  distinct 
power ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
this  power  to  be  distinct  from  what  is  exhibited 
in  the  ordinary  cases  of  remembrance,  requires 
only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  assented  to.  Be- 
tween the  simple  notion  of  self,  consciousness,  and 
memory,  I  can  see  no  difference,  except  that, 
in  the  first,  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  permanent  substance  self;  in  the  second,  to 
the  present ;  and  in  the  third,  to  the  past  ob- 
ject. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  I  conceive  that 
the  peculiar  notions  entertained  by  Dr.  Brown 
respecting  the  indivisibility  of  the  states  of  mind, 
has  prevented  his  statement  of  this  doctrine  from 
being  so  perfectly  satisfactory  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  That  the  mind,  as  a  substance 
and  in  itself,  is  simple  and  indivisible  in  the  most 
complex  of  its  consciousnesses,  cannot  be  disputed 
by  those  who  admit  that  it  is  immaterial.  But  then^ 
though  simple  in  itself,  it  may  be  complex  as  we 
have  seen  in  its  relations ;  and  by  one  or  more  of 
the  related  objects  being  removed  or  modified,  the 
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mind  may  in  this  sense  exist  in  a  state  more  or 
less  complex.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  experience  the  sensation  excited  by  the  fra- 
grance of  a  rose.  Dr.  Reid  himself  would  allow 
that  this  sensation  might  exist  alone,  without  any 
remembrance  of  any  past  feeling,  and  without  any 
belief  in  our  identity.  Here  then  we  have  the 
mind  existing  in  one  simple  relation  to  one  qua- 
lity of  an  external  object.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  here  no  consciousness  separate  from  the 
sensation.  Let  the  rose  be  now  removed,  and  let 
the  sensation  be  followed  by  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  sound  of  a  flute.  In  that  case,  the .  mind 
may  be  completely  absorbed  by  the  new  sensation, 
and  then  the  sensation  and  consciousness  will,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  be  the  same,  and  the  mind 
still  exists  in  one  simple  relation  to  one  quality  of 
body.  Or  we  may  suppose  that  the  memory  of 
the  fragrance  may  continue  in  the  mind,  along 
with  the  perception  of  the  melody.  Now,  I  think  it 
is  conceivable,  that  even  in  this  case  the  sensation 
of  the  sound  and  the  remembrance  of  the  fra- 
grance, might  exist  together  without  the  notion  of 
self  arising  in  the  mind.  It  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  sensation  might  be  renewed  in 
the  mind  without  any  such  belief;  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that 
this  revival  of  feeling  might  co-exist  with  a  new 
sensation,  and  yet  no  such  belief  follow.   Whether 
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in  point  of  fact  they  ever  do  thus  co-exist,  is 
another  subject  of  inquiry,  and  does  not  affect 
the  view  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  reader.*— If 
we  cx)nceive  the  sensation  and  the  remembrance 
thus  co-existing,  we  have  the  mind  in  a  com- 
plex state.     It  now  exists  in  a  double  relation, 
first,  to  the  external  quality  of  sound,  and  se- 
condly, to  one  of  its  own  former  states.     Here 
then  is  a  complex  state  that  may  be  analysed. 
Not  certainly  by  placing  it  in   a  crucible,  ot 
by  adhibiting  mechanical  instruments  of  separa* 
tion,  but  by  conceiving  or  actually  making  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  to  which   it  bears  a 
complex  relation,  different.     Suppose  that  the 
mind  had  not  previously  experienced  the  sensa- 
tion of  fragrance,  then  the  remembrance  of  it 
would  not   have   co-existed  with  the  sound  of 
the  flute.     Or  suppose  that  the  sound  of  the  flute 
ceased  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  the  fragrance  arose, 
and  that  no  memory  of  the  sound  remained,  then 
we  have  the  memory  of  the  fragrance  alone,  and 
nothing  more.     Upon  any  of  these  suppositions 
the  notion  of  self  could  not  be  supposed  to,  arise. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  fragrance  and  the 
sensation  of  the  sound  combined  do  not  consti- 
tute the  belief.     That  belief,  by  an  irresistible 
law  of  our  nature,  arises  upon  their  co-existenc^ 
but  is  distinguishable  from  them.     It  could  not 
be  imagined  to  exist  without  these  or  similar 
feelings  ;  but  these  or  similar  feelings  might  be 
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supposed  to  exist  without  being  followed  by  that 
belief.-— Such  then  seems  to  be  the  analysis  of  our 
consciousness.     We  have  a  series  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  or  rather  of  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities.    And  in  the  last  step  of  the  process,  we 
have  the  mind,  existing  in  one  simple  state  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  its  essential  nature,  but  in  a  state 
really  complex  in  reference  to  outward  objects 
and  to  its  own  antecedent  states.     The  notion  of 
self  is  perfectly  simple,  and  we  cannot  in  any  in- 
telligible sense  apply  divisibility  to  it.     But  it 
is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  objects, — of  exter- 
nal qualities  of  matter,  and  of  antecedent  states 
of  mind.     And  though  all  the  different  elements 
that  thus  form  the  consciousness  are  one  state  of 
one  indivisible  subject,  they  are  one  state  formed 
of  a  variety  of  relations.     I  have  dwelt  the  longer 
upon  this  view  of  the  phenomena,  both  as  inter- 
esting in  this  particular  application,  and  because 
it  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  illustrat- 
ing the  doctrine  that  I  laid  down  in  a  former  part 
of  this  chapter,  respecting  the  compatibility  of 
complexness  of  relations,  and  simplicity  of  sub- 
ject.    It  will  not  again  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
such  minuteness  of  analysis. 

Not  only  in  the  remembrance  of  a  past  feeling, 
and  in  the  experience  of  a  present  feeling,  does 
the  notion  of  self  arise,  in  turning  our  thoughts 
to  all  the  variety  of  our  fugitive  affections,  the 
Identity  of  the  subject  mind  is  irresistibly  im- 
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pressed  upon  our  belief.     Now,  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  principle  by  which  we  believe  in  our 
Personal  Identity  f  We  do  not  derive  our  belief 
from  reason,  if  by  reason  we  mean  that  power 
by  which  we  draw  a  conclusion  from  some  for- 
mer proposition ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  any  one 
of  our  sensations  or  emotions  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  any  other,  as  comprehended 
in  it.     Indeed  so  far  is  the  belief  of  our  identity 
from  being  derived  from  reason,  that  the  very 
notion  of  reasoning  necessarily  involves  the  be- 
lief.    The  truth  of  the  belief  is  assumed  also  in 
memory,  in  which  there  is  the  revival  of  a  for- 
mer feeling,  the  idea  of  time  and  the  notion  of 
self.     It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  time  and  the 
revival  of  a  former  feeling  might  be  conceived  to 
co-exist   without   any  other  notion ;    and   that 
the  existence,  therefore,  of  any  other  notion  re- 
mains to  be  explained.     As  it  is  neither  reason 
nor  memory  that  conveys  the  belief,  we  can  ac- 
count for  it  only  by  supposing  that  it  flows  from 
a  principle  of  intuition,  of  which  no  farther  ac- 
count can  be  given  than  that  it  forms  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  and  operates  universally,  imme- 
diately, and  irresistibly  as  often  as  we  think  of 
the  past  and  the  present* 


*  All  the  lecturefl  upon  this  subject  are  extremely  valuable,  and 
I  would  particularly  recommend  them  to  the  younger  students  of  ^ 
mind  as  admirably  calculated  not  merely  to  satisfy  them  in  re- 
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As  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  mind,  as  one 
permanent  substance,  is  derived  from  an  intuitive 
principle  of  our  nature  ;  and  as  we  can  give  no 
other  reason  for  our  belief,  but  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  believe,  so  our  belief  in  a  ma- 
terial  world,  external  to  us,  and  having  qualities 
corresponding  to  our  perceptions,  is  without  any 
evidence  of  mere  reason,  except  that  which  is 
founded  on  our  actual  impossibility  of  disbeliev- 
ing the  existence  of  such  a  world.  Our  percep- 
tions, as  we  have  seen,  are  mere  states  of  the 
mind,  and  nothing  more.  What  we  call  our 
knowledge  of  matter,  is  either  the  mental  state 
that  we  term  perception,  or  an  inference  from  this 
mental  state,  that  must  be  itself  equally  a  modi- 
fication of  the  mind.  But  then  the  very  state  of 
mind  that  we  term  perception  or  an  inference 
from  perception,  is  a  state  of  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  something  distinct  from  ourselves.     The 


gtfd  to  this  very  di£Elcalt  qoestioii^  but  also  to  improve  their  dis- 
cnniTe  faculties,  to  train  them  up  to  habits  of  analytic  inquiry, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  truly  philosophic  spirit.  The  ol:t)^<> 
tions  that  are  stated  to  the  reality  of  our  identity,  are  in  a  great 
measure  original,  and  the  answer  to  them  is  equally  ingenious  and 
latisfiustory.  By  a  process  of  reasoning  the  most  perfectly  subtle, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfectly  condusiTe,  he  shows  that 
it  is  a  law  both  of  matter  and  mind,  that  there  may  be  a  complete 
diange  of  tendencies  or  physical  character,  without  any  essential 
change;  and  that  absolute  identity,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
term,  is  consistent  with  infinite  diversities. 
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state  of  mind  does  not  lead  to  this  belief,  but  is 
the  belief.  Beyond  this  irresistible  faith,  there  is 
nothing  indeed  on  which  a  reasoner  can  found 
his  demonstration.  But  this  faith  has  all  the 
force  of  demonstration  itself,  because  it  has  all  the 
qualities  of  those  primitive  truths  which  demon- 
stration itself  only  evolves  more  fully  in  unex- 
pected applications  of  them,  but  does  not  render 
of  stronger  evidence  than  they  were  felt  to  pos- 
sess before  the  demonstration  began. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world,  is  to  be  ascribed  to'  a 
principle  of  intuition.  But  is  this  intuitive 
principle  primary,  and  peculiar  to  our  sensations, 
or  is  it  common  to  them  with  other  feelings  ?  Is 
our  knowledge  of  external  things,  to  be  ascribed 
to  an  immediate  intuition  accompanying  our  first 
sensations,  or  is  it  the  gradual  result  of  other  ge- 
neral influences  ?  That  smelling,  tasting,*  hear- 

*  By  far  the  most  ingenious  and  original  part  of  Dr.  Brown's 
course  is  that  which  relates  to  the  senses.  To  give  a  sketch  erea 
of  his  more  important  views  upon  this  subject  would  occupy  many 
pages.  I  must,  therefore,  satisfy  myself -with  stating  the  result 
of  his  inquiries.  I  may  here  relieve  for  a  time  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  by  a  quotation,  that  will  show  how  interesting  the  moat  ab- 
stract and  apparently  unpromising  subject  is  capable  of  being  made. 
"  In  considering  the  advantages  which  we  derive  fVom  our  organs 
of  smell  and  taste,  the  mere  pleasures  which  they  directly  affix^ 
aa  a  part  of  the  general  happiness  of  life,  are  to  be  regarded,  ffrmm 
theur  frequent  occurrence,  as  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  Tke 
fragrance  of  the  fields  enters  largely  into  that  obscure  but  ddighl- 
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ingy  and  touching,  could  give  us  no  information 
concerning  external  objects  seems  to  be  generally 
allowed.     If  we  had  no  other  senses  but  these, 


ful  group  of  images^  which  rise  in  our  minds  on  the  mere  names  of 
springy  summer^  the  country,  and  seems  to  represent  the  very  form 
of  ethereal  purity^  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  heaven  itself. 

''  if  we  imagine  all  the  innumerable  flowers  which  nature  pours 
outy  like  a  tribute  of  incense  to  the  God  who  is  adorning  her,  again 
to  be  stripped^  in  a  single  moment^  of  their  odour,  though  they  were 
to  retain  all  their  bright  diversities  of  colouring,  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit  which  animates  them, — ^how  cold 
and  dead  would  they  instantly  become, — and  how  much  should  we 
lose  of  that  vernal  joy,  which  renders  the  season  of  blossoms  almost 
a  new  life  to  ourselves. 


In  vain  the  golden  Mom  aloft 
Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing ; 

with  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 
She  woos  the  tardy  Spring ; 

Till  April  starts  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground. 


tt 


It  is  by  this  delightful  quality  that  the  tribes  of  vegetable  life 
■eem  to  hold  a  sort  of  social  and  spiritual  communion  with  us.  It 
ify  as  it  were^  the  voice  with  which  they  address  us,  and  a  voice 
which  speaks  only  of  happiness.  To  him  who  walks  among  the 
flowers  which  he  has  tended. 

Each  odoriferous  leaf^ 
Each  opening  blossom,  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

**  The  pleasures  of  the  sense  of  taste^  in  the  m<yderate  enjoyment 
of  which  there  is  nothing  reprehensible,  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
aaiociated  with  family  happiness.  To  have  met  frequently  at  the 
same  board,  is  no  small  part  of  many  of  the  delightful  remembrances 
of  friendship ;  and  to  meet  again  at  the  same  board,  after  years  of 
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we  might  have  peculiar  sensations  repeated  in 
varied  and  endless  succession,  and  we  might 
ascribe  these  changes  to  a  cause  of  some  sort ; 
but  of  extension,  resistance,  or  any  of  what  have 
been  called  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  we 
could  have  no  knowledge.*  As  a  knowledge  of 
a  cause  of  the  kind  which  we  term  corporeal,  is 
confessedly  indiscoverable  by  any  of  the  senses 
already  mentioned,  it  has  seemed  to  many  philo- 

abfience,  is  a  pleasure  that  almost  makes  atonement  for  the  long  and 
dreary  interval  between.  In  some  half-dyilized  countries^  in  which 
the  inflaence  of  simple  feelings  of  this  kind  is  at  once  more  forcible 
in  itself,  and  less  obscured  in  the  confusion  of  ever- varying  frivo- 
lities and  passions,  this  hospitable  bond  forms,  as  you  well  know, 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  obligation,  sufficient  often  to 
check  the  impetuosity  of  vindictive  passions  which  no  other  re- 
membrance could,  in  the  moment  of  fury,  restrain.  Had  there 
been  no  pleasure  attached  to  a  repast,  independent  of  the  mere  re- 
lief from  the  pain  of  hunger,  the  coarse  and  equal  food  would  pro- 
bably have  been  taken  by  each  individual  apart,  and  might  even, 
like  our  other  animal  necessities,  have  been  associated  with  feelings 
which  would  have  rendered  solitude  a  duty  of  external  decorum. 
It  would  not  be  easy,  even  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
trace  a  simple  cause  through  all  its  remotest  operations,  to  say,  how 
much  of  happiness,  and  how  much  even  of  the  warm  tendeiaci 
of  virtue,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  change  of  manners,  which 
should  simply  put  an  end  to  the  social  meal;  that  meal  which  now 
calls  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  suspend  their  cares  for  a  whil^ 
and  to  ei\joy  that  cheerfulness  which  is  best  reflected  from  others, 
and  which  can  be  permanent  only  when  it  is  so  reflected,  ftom  soul 
to  soul,  and  from  eye  to  eye." — Lectures,  i.  415—417. 

*  Berkeley  supposed  that  visible  figure  is  an  original  sensation  of 
vision.  But  the  imposiibilty  of  this  Dr.  Brown  has  satisfactorily 
shown,  in  a  discussion  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  equal  in 
point  of  originality  and  ingenuity,  since  the  time  of  Malebranclie. 
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sophers  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence^ 
that  our  acquaintance  with  matter  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  sense  of  touch. 

By  a  more  minute  and  delicate  analysis,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Brown  has  satisfactorily  shown  that 
our  feelings  of  resistance  and  extension  are  the 
result  of  organic  affections,  not  tactual,  but  mus- 
cular, and  that  neither  of  them  can  be  considered 
as  direct  tangible  qualities.  Our  muscular  frame 
is  not  merely  that  by  which  motion  is  performed ; 
it  is  the  source  also  of  a  peculiar  class  of  feelings, 
and  is  truly  an  organ  of  sense.  The  pain  of  in- 
exertion,  the  oppressive  uneasiness  of  fatigue 
arising  from  over-exertion,  and  the  feelings  of  a 
fainter  kind  which  accompany  the  simpler  con- 
tractions, are  familiar  to  all,  and  sufficiently  prove 
that  our  muscular  frame  is  a  source  of  a  peculiar 
dass  of  sensations.  To  this  source  our  ideas  of 
resistance  and  extension  are  to  be  traced. 

That  our  feeling  of  resistance  in  all  its  varieties 
of  hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness,  so- 
lidity, liquidity,  &c.  is  not  to  be  fiscribed  to  a 
tactual  origin,  appears  obvious  from  the  ease, 
with  which  we  may  distinguish  between  the  feel- 
ing which  arises  when  we  endeavour  to  perform 
an  accustomed  contraction  and  the  contraction  is 
impeded,  and  the  feeling  which  arises  on  the 
mere  touch  of  bodies  when  no  muscular  effort 
has  been  made.  The  feeling  that  we  experience 
upon  the  pressure  of  any  substance  upon  the  palm 
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of  the  hand,  when  we  do  not  use  any  mosele,  is 
altogether  different  from  the  feeling  of  hardness, 
softness,  &e.  and  though  it  may  lead  to  the  idea 
of  these  qualities,  it  is  only  because  it  has  been 
associated  with  the  feelings  that  result  from 
impeded  muscular  effort. 

It  admits  of  equally  satisfactory  proof,  that  the 
ideas  of  extension^  and  of  the  modes  of  extension, 
are  not  obtained  from  touch.  If  touch  be  truly  the 
direct  and  primary  sense  of  magnitude  and  form, 
as  hearing  is  the  sense  of  sound,  it  should  be  equal- 
ly the  sense  of  every  variety  of  these,  as  hearing 
id  the  sense  of  every  variety  of  sound.  But  the 
simple  experiment,  of  pressing  on  the  palm  of  any 
one  whose  eyes  have  been  previously  closed  any 
irregular  figure,  will  satisfy  him  that  touch  of  it- 
self is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  magni- 
tude or  figure.  When  a  small  body,  as  the  head 
of  a  pin,  is  gently  pressed  upon  the  palm,  we  do 
experience  a  certain  sensation,  but  scarcely  any 
of  magnitude,  and  none  of  a  distinct  figure. 
And  if  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  hand 
is  equally  pressed  on  any  uniform  level  surface, 
larger  than  itself  and  of  the  same  temperature, 
and  if  the  fingers  are  kept  separate,  without 
any  peculiar  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  parti- 
cular fingers,  no  distinction  of  the  open  spaces 
will  be  perceived  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  discover  by  this  operaticm 
the  number  of  the  fingers  that  are  extended  over 
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the  sur&oe  eampre8ae4«  Tlies^  fy^ots,  wJpiicb  every 
one  may  easily  ascertain  for  himself,  (though 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  experimentif 
will  find  an  (^ort  (^  ab8tr^ctio^  necess^y,)  de- 
monstrate that  touch  is  not  the  iipune^utt^  sens^ 
of  the  varieties  of  figure. 

The  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  m^tr 
ter  not  being  derived  from  touch.  Dr.  ^Prpwn  is  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  them  to  a  musculo  aftection.  h^ 
cxnler  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
knowledge  is  attained,  we  must  conceive  to  our- 
selves a  being  ignorant  alike  that  it  possesses  ^ 
corporeal  frame,  and  that  there  is  a  n^teri^  wor)4 
bearing  to  that  frame  certain  important  rd^tiQi^f. 
This  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  state  ip  whip^ 
the  infant  exists  upon  its  first  entr^tpce  iiitp  life. 
From  the  moment  at  which  his  fingers  biegin  |o 
move  towards  the  palm,  to  the  momenjb  at  whid^i 
they  close  on  it,  there  is  a  regular  sfiijea  of  feel- 
ings, which  is  renewed  as  often  as  the  ff otiQ^  is 
renewed.  As  length,  whether  of  space  or  time, 
is  nothipg  more,  in  our  conception,  than  a  aeries 
of  continuous  parts,  the  motion  of  a  regular  and 
limited  length  is  thus  acquired,  and  becomes  ha- 
bitual ;  so  habitual  that  the  first  feeUng  which 
attends  the  incipient  contracting  of  the  finge^rs 
suggests  a  length  that  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
When  the  movement  is  interrupted  by  a  hard 
bo^y  placed  in  the  p^m,  the  feeUng  of  resistance 
is  experienced,  and  according  to  the  general  priur 
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ciples  of  suggestion  that  feeling  becomes  repre- 
sentative of  the  length  of  which  it  supplies  the 
place.  Further,  the  infant  soon  discovers  that 
the  motion  of  his  fingers  is  renewable  by  his 
will.  But  when  an  external  substance  is  plac- 
ed in  his  hand,  the  motion  is  suspended  con- 
trary to  his  will.  A  new  feeling  arises,  and 
he  ascribes  the  feeling  of  resistance  to  something 
that  is  foreign  to  him.  There  is  something  then 
which  is  not  himself;  something  that  represents 
a  certain  length ;  something  that  gives  rise  to 
the  feeling  of  resistance.  Here,  then,  are  the 
elements  of  our  idea  of  matter,  as  that  which  is 
without  us,  which  has  parts,  and  which  resists 
our  efforts  to  compress  it. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  according  to  Dr.  Brown, 
that  there  is  not  any  peculiar  intuition  to  which 
our  knowledge  of  external  things  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Neither  is  it  immediate.  It  is  progressive  in  touch, 
as  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  vision ;  and  the  gradual 
acquirement  of  this  knowledge  implies  only  such 
associations,  inferences,  and  intuitions,  as  are 
common  to  all  our  physical  reasonings. 

I  am  aware  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  render  a 
subject  so  exceedingly  obscure  in  itself,  easily  in- 
telligible even  with  the  fullest  illustration.  And 
though  I  have  employed,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  language  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  can  scarcely  hope 
that  my  abstract  will  be  understood,  except  by 
those  who  are  much  accustomed  to   such   spe- 
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culations;  even  to  them  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  this  portion  of  Dr. 
Brown's  work,  if  they  wish  to  attain  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  his  views  upon  this  subject. 
Their  ingenuity  and  originality  will  amply  repay 
them,  even  though  they  may  not  agree,  as  I  con- 
fess I  cannot,  in  this  point,  altogether  agree  in 
his  conclusion. 

That  the  varied  exertions  of  our  muscles,  and 
the  immediate  feelings  that  are  the  result  of  these 
exertions,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world,  seems  to  be  most 
satisfactorily  established ;  and  that  the  associa- 
tions, inferences,  and  intuitions  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  our  physical  reasonings,  enter  largely 
into  the  process  by  which  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  primary  qualities,  seems  also  indisputa- 
ble. But  something  more  than  the  muscular 
sensations,  and  the  influence  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples common  in  all  our  reasonings,  is  I  conceive 
necessary  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  notions 
of  these  qualities. 

According  to  Dr.  Brown,  the  notion  of  a  re- 
sisting and  extended  external  mass  is  preceded 
by  the  acquired  notion  of  length.  And  if  the 
notion  of  length  in  space  could  be  traced  to 
muscular  sensation,  there  would  be  great  plau- 
sibility in  his  theory.  But  to  me  it  appears  in- 
conceivable, how  we  can  acquire  the  notion  of 
space,  or  of  any  of  the  modes  of  space,  with- 
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out  the  previous  notion  of  an  extended  fitlb- 
staiiee.  In  the  circutnstanises  supposed,  the  liltie 
inquirer  does  Hot  as  y^t  ev^n  kHofr  that  be  has 
ally  organ  separiate  from  his  6wn  mind.  Noir,  I 
can  easily  perceive  that  he  may  arrive  at  the  no- 
tion of  time,  in  looking  back  upon  the  seri^  of 
his  continuous  feelings  during  the  movement  eS 
his  fingers,  in  the  same  way  that  the  notion 
might  arise  in  reflecting  upon  any  other  series  of 
(continuous  feelings.*  But  the  muscular  feelings 
that  are  immediately  experienced  upon  moving 
the  fingers,  and  the  notion  of  length  of  time  that 
aris^  upon  reflecting  Upon  these  continuous 
muscular  feelings,  are  both  as  distinct  from  the 
notion  of  length  of  space,  as  the'  mere  tactual 
sensation  upon  the  jn^essure  of  a  hard   sub«- 


•  Dr.  Reid  (Inqairy,  chap,  iii,  sect.  6.)  has  proved  that  tit 
do  not  deiiye  the  idea  of  extension  firom  the  sense  of  touch  ;  waA 
he  hints  at  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  arising  from  what 
he  calls  ''  the  flexure  of  the  joints  and  the  swelling  of  the  mu»- 
cles."  But  Dr.  Brown  has  advanced  a  new  argument  fW>m  that 
flexure  heing  impeded,  which  Or.  Reid  does  not  meet.  B«th  Utt 
6th  and  6th  sections,  however,  are  very  well  worthy  of  perusiL 
They  contain  morea)riginal  matter,  perhaps,  than  Dr.  Brown  has 
allowed,  and  may  "he  advantageously  studied  along  with  Dr. 
Brown's  remarks  upon  them.  Dr.  Brown's  chief  merit  in  ihii 
part  of  his  course,  consists  in  the  light  that  he  throws  on  a  port  «f 
our  frame,  formerly  very  little  attended  to  hy  philosophers,  and 
in  the  juster  views  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  perception.  A  pakt 
of  Note  O  in  Stewart*8  Philoiophical  Enays  mki  be  also  ttttl 
with  advantage  upon  this  suhject.  There  is  much  In  that  nele« 
indeed,  with  which  I  cannot  agree,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  oe- 
caaon,  perhaps,  to  revert. 
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stance  upon  the  palm  is  from  the  idea  of  resist- 
ance. This  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  rare  in- 
atanoes,  perhaps  it  is  the  only  instance  to  be 
found  in  his  writings,  in  which  Dr.  Brown  has 
fallen  junto  the  paralogisiOi  of  representiaig  a  con<- 
atant  conjunction  as  implying  an  absolute  ideur 
iity.  The  feeling  of  length  of  space  ^i$e&  in 
nfterlife  so  uniformly  with  the  feeling  of  length 
4^£time,  that  the  one  feeling  is  confounded  witb 
tlie  other ;  and  in  his  desire  to  simplify  the  re- 
,ault  by  the  application  of  a  delict  analysis,  b^ 
has  forgotten  to  analyse  one  of  the  most  import** 
ant  steps  of  the  preparatory  process. 

fiut  even  allowing  that  the  idea  of  space  might 
be  acquired  in  the  manner  stated,  the  origin  of 
the  notions  of  resistance  and  extension  remain  to 
be  explained.  By  the  muscular  feeling  that  is 
excited,  when  by  the  interposition  of  a  material 
substance  an  accustomed  movement  is  pre- 
vented, we  may  arrive  at  the  notion  of  a  cause. 
It  is  very  generally  allowed  by  philosophers, 
that  the  idea  of  causation  might  arise  upon  ex- 
periencing even  the  sensations  produced  by  the  se- 
condary qualities,  though  if  we  had  not  the  notion 
of  space,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
without  some  other  principle  than  any  yet  men- 
tioned we  could  not  attain,  it  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  mean  by  an  external 
or  foreign  cause.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
it  is  allowed  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
notion  of  space ;  but  still,  in.  so  far  as  I  may 
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argue  by  analogy  from  my  own  consciousness, 
we  could  not,  upon  a  muscular  sensation,  have 
the  idea  of  outness ;  for  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
little  reasoner  has  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  organ  of  sensation,  as  something  ex* 
tended  and  capable  of  resistance,  or  of  the  feeling 
of  resistance.  In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  how,  by  the  effect  of  the  universal  principles 
of  belief,  the  notion  of  resistance  can  be  supposed 
to  arise.  If  our  own  corporeal  frame  is  not  known 
by  the  qualities  of  extension  and  impenetrability, 
what  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the  words,  some- 
thing external  to  us  ? — ^Without  the  idea  of  one 
material  object,  we  have  no  foundation  for  ar* 
riving  at  the  idea  of  any  other.  And  as  the  idea 
of  one  such  object  must  be  taken  for  granted  in 
every  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  other 
material  existences,  it  seems  to  follow  that  this 
idea,  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to  some  primitive 
law  of  our  nature. 

The  tactual  feeling  upon  the  pressure  of  a  fo- 
reign substance  is  one  species  of  mental  state  ;* 
the  muscular  sensation  upon  having  an  accus- 

*  There  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  betwe^ 
this  sensation  and  the  ideas  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Reid  has 
stated  the  difficulty  with  a  degree  of  fancy  not  often  to  be  found 
in  his  admirable  writings.  The  difficulty,  however^  is  scarcely 
so  great  as  he  represents  it.  **  But  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  attend  to  this  fugitive  sensation,  and  to  stop  its  rapid  progress, 
and  to  di^oin  it  from  the  external  quality  of  hardness,  tn  wkote 
shadow  it  is  apt  immediate^  to  hide  itself,  this  is  what  a  philo- 
sopher by  pains  and  practice  must  attain.** — Inquiry,  p.  106. 
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tomed  movement  impeded  is  another ;  the  notion 
of  an  external  quality,  as  extension  or  figure,  is  a 
third,  and  is  as  easily  distinguished  from  the 
second  as  from  the  first.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
the  two  last  are  more  immediately  connected  toge- 
ther, and  that  the  idea  of  extension  could  not 
arise  without  the  muscular  feeling.  But  still 
they  are  essentially  different ;  and  as  the  feelings 
of  causation  and  time  and  successive  existence, 
combined  with  the  muscular  sensations,  do  not 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  idea,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  an  original  principle  of  our  nature. 

These  objections,  however,  to  Dr.  Brown's 
theory  do  not  interfere  with  his  remarks  upon 
Dr.  Reid's  doctrines  in  regard  to  perception. 
Nor  indeed  does^  the  dissent  which  I  have 
ventured  to  express  from  the  conclusion  that 
Dr.  Brown  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  lessen 
the  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  many  nice  and 
original  analyses  of  mental  phenomena  that  he 
has  made  in  the  course  of  his  argunusnt.  His 
objections  to  Dr.  Reid*8  classification  of  percep- 
tion as  a  separate  faculty  are  shown  by  himself 
to  be,  as  they  certainly  are,  independent  of  any 
theory  as  to  the  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  and  many  others  connected  with 
it,  I  can  only  very  briefly  advert  to. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid  and  his  illustrious  dis- 
ciple Mr.  Stewart,  Sensation  expresses  merely  that 
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change  in  the  ^tate  o£  the  mind  produced  hy  m 
impression  upon  an  organ  of  sense.     Pereeptkm 
expresses  the  knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  the 
qualities  of  matter  by  means  (^  our  sensations.  Is 
Sensationi  according  to  these  philosophers,  there 
is  no  object  distinct  from  the  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  felt.    Perception  has  always  an  exier* 
nal  object.  The  quality  in  an  external  object  which 
is  the  Cause  of  a  Sensation,  is  the  Object  Per*- 
ceivedi  and  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  hmve 
the  conception  and  belief  of  the  quality,  is  what 
is  called  Perception.*   The  mere  pleasure  we  £ed 
for  example  from  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  is  a  Sen- 
sation, and  may  be  conceived  without  our  thinkii^ 
of  the  rose.     The  belief  that  there  is  a  quality  in 
the  rose  by  which  we  experience  this  agreeable 
feeling,  is  Perception.  Mr.  Stewart  farther  statesf 
in  regard  to  our  perceptions,  that  '^  we  have  notions 
of  external  qualities  which  have  no  resemblance 
to  our  sensations  or  to  any  thing  of  which  the 
mind  ia  condciausJ'    And  Dr.  Reid  to  the  8amt 
effect,  or  even  still  more  explicitly,  states,  in  re- 
gard to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  that  **  we 
know  what  they  are^  and  not  barely  what  relntion 
they  bear  to  something  ^e."| 

*  Reid*8  Essays,  ii.  c.  16. 

t  See  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy^  p.  91.  See  also  Phikeoi^lical 
Essays^  p.  564. 

X  Reid*B  Essays,  ii  c.  17.  I  must  request  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  whole  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
notes,  if  he  wishes  ftiUy  to  enter  into  the  following  reasoning. 
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Novr  in  regard  to  these  views,  we  have  to  in- 
qtiire,  in  the  first  place,  whether  perception  is  a 
sitnpte  and  primitive  power ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  whether  there  is  here  a  just  view  of  its 
ftmctians.  That  the  mere  sensation  of  firagrance^ 
and  the  reference  of  that  sensation  to  a  quality  of 
the  rose  as  its  cause,  are  different  states  of  mind, 
admits  of  no  dispute.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  reference  ?  Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  a  simple 
power ;  or  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  other  more 
general  princij^s  ?  It  is  allowed  in  regard  to 
all  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  that  if  we 
had  only  the  sensations  which  they  are  calculated 
to  excite,  we  never  would  have  had  the  idea  of 
matter.  That  idea  arises,  or  is  suggested  by  the 
sensations  excited  by  the  primary  qualities.  We 
might  indeed  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  cause  of 
Bome  sort,  but  n^t  of  a  material  cause.  If  we 
suppose  then  that  the  smell  of  the  rose  had  been 
tmr  only  sensation,  we  might  have  referred  it  td 
Home  cause,  but  we  would  not  have  referred  it  to 
a  fragrant  body  which  we  name  a  rose,  because  a 
rose  involves  notions  of  extension  and  figure,  which 
it  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Reid  we  could  not  have  been 
in  possession  of.  From  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  termed  even 
this  reference  an  act  of  perception ;  but  to  me  it 
appears  too  obvious  to  require  any  proof  that  by 
whatever  name  we  may  distinguish  it,  the  re- 
ference would  have  been  nothing  more  than  an 
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instance  of  the  general  belief  of  causation,  which  is 
not  confined  to  sensation^but  is  common  to  our  sen- 
sations with  all  our  other  feelings.  Let  us  now  alter 
the  supposition  into  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
has  bymeans  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  organs  ob* 
tained  the  notion  of  causes  extended  and  resisting. 
Here  the  sensation  of  fragrance  is  connected  with 
the  belief  that  the  rose  is  the  cause  of  the  sensa^ 
tion,  because  the  rose  was  touched  or  seen  in  many 
former  instances,  when  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
was  experienced.  But  it  seems  as  obvious  as  in 
the  former  instance,  that  though  we  term  the  re- 
ference of  the  sensation  to  the  presence  of  a  rose, 
an  act  of  perception,  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  the  memory  of  former  perceptions  of  form 
and  colour,  and  the  belief  of  the  actual  presence 
of  a  firagrant  body  of  a  certain  colour,  form,  and 
other  graceful  qualities.  The  belief  may  indeed, 
and  probably  will  arise  without  the  memory; 
but  in  that  case  it  is  an  instance  of  the  associat- 
ing principle  alone.  The  argument  applies  to  the 
sensations  of  hearing,  touching,  and  vision,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  smell. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  qualities,  however,  it 
may  be  asked  if  there  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  sim- 
ple, and  original,  and  distinct  faculty.  That  the 
ideas  of  extension  and  figure  are  different  firom 
the  tactual  or  muscular  sensation,  and  that  they 
arise  imhiediately  upon  the  experience  of  these 
sensations  in  peculiar  circumstances,  by  an  ori- 
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ginal  law  of  our  constitution,  I  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  prove.  And  if  we  employ  the  ex- 
pression of  a  power  of  the  mind  in  the  restricted 
sense  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  reference  should  not 
be  said  to  be  by  the  operation  of  such  a  power.* 
But  in  that  case.  Perception  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  one  power.  There  is  not  one  but 
many ;  a  power  by  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  extension, — another*  by  which 
form  is  made  known  to  us, — a  third,  by  which 
we  conceive  these  qualities  to  reside  in  a  perma- 
nent subject,  &c.  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  powers  which  has  not  cer- 
tainly the  warrant  of  custom  in  its  favour ;  but  all 
that  is  meant  is,  that  by  an  original  law  of  our 
nature,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  belief  of 
the  presence  of  an  external  object,  of  a  certain 
shape,  size,  and  coldur,  will  arise  in  the  mind. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  connected 
with  Dr.  Reid's  doctrines  in  regard  to  perception, 
that  seems  to  be  still  more  objectionable  than  his 
arrangement  of  it  as  an  original  simple  faculty. 
It  appears  from  the  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  that  these  eminent  philosophers 

*  In  this,  my  opinion  isdififerent  from  that  of  Dr.  Brown^  though 
more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  determining  of  the  dif- 
ference depends  in  part  upon  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  notion  of  extension  and  resistance. 
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caaceire  that  we  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  matter ;  that  we  know  them 
"  as  they  are  in  themselves."  "  Sensation/'  says 
Dr.  Reid,  in  another  passage,  '^  can  be  nothijDg 
^*  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  con*. 
sists  in  being  felt,  and  when  it  is  not  felt  it  ig 
not.'*  *  And  in  his  Inquiry,  f '  he  thus  mora 
particularly  distinguishes  between  our  notioa» 
of  primary  and  secondary  qualities,^-'^  The 
sensation  of  heat,  and  the  sensation  we  have 
by  pressing  a  hard  body,  are  equally  feelings ; 
nor  can  we  by  reasoning  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  one,  but  what  may  be  drawn  from 
the  other;  but  by  our  constitution  we  con- 
clude the  one  an  obscure  and  occult  quality,  of 
which  we  have  only  this  relative  conception,  that 
it  is  something  adapted  to  raise  in  us  the  sensa* 
tion  of  heat ;  from  the  second  we  conclude  ^ 
quality  of  which  we  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
conception,  to  wit,  the  hardness  of  the  body." 

Now,  it  is  surely  equally  true  of  our  perceptions 
as  of  our  sensations,  that  they  can  be  nothing  else 
than  they  are  felt  to  be.  There  is  the  object  of 
perception,  indeed,  which  we  believe  to  exist  inde^ 
pendently  of  our  perceiving  it.  But  there  is  alsQ 
a  cause  of  our  sensation  which  we  no  less  believe 
to  exist,  independently  of  its  being  placed  in  such 
a  relation  to  our  sensual  organs  as  to  excite  a  aen- 

*  Essayi,  ii*  c.  16.  f  Chap.  t.  sect.  $» 
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sation.  Of  the  latter,  however,  it  is  said  that  we 
have  only  a  relative,  while  of  the  former  we  have 
a  clear  and  distinct  conception.  But  though 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  distinctness  of 
our  conception  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  still, 
philosophically  considered,  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  is  merely  the  antecedent  of  a  particular 
state  of  our  mind.  The  states,  indeed,  are  diffe* 
rent ;  the  one  being  simple,  the  other  complex. 
But  when  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  cause 
of  each,  we  find  that  all  that  we  know  of  them 
is,  that  they  excite  in  us  two  different  feelings. 
What  the  causes  are  in  themselves,  or  indepen- 
dently of  these  feelings,  we  know  nothing.  **  The 
hardness,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  exists  in  the  table, 
whether  we  perceive  it  or  no ;"  but  surely  in  the 
same  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  the  fragrance 
exists  in  the  rose.  The  fragrance  is  something 
UAkuown,  that  in  a  eertaia  relation  to  our  oU 
ikticfry  nerves  excites  a  weU4cno wn  agreeable  sen-* 
aation ;  and  hardness  in  the  table  is,  in  like  man- 
na:, something  unknown,  that  in  a  certain  rela- 
tiontoour  tactual  organs  excites  the  notionof  hard- 
Bess.  In  many  cases  the  sensation  excited  by  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose  exists  in  a  simple  state,  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  an  outward  cause.  In  the  per- 
c^ion  of  the  hardness  of  a  table,  there  is  a  series 
of  states  ;  first,  a  tactual  feeling,  then  a  muscular 
feeling,  and  last  of  all,  the  notion  of  hardness.  But 
the  notion  of  hardness  is  in  us,  and  not  jn  the  table, 
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in  the  same  way  that  the  agreeable  feeling  is  in  us, 
and  not  in  the  rose.  Mr.  Stewart  states  it  as  a^e^ 
that  we  have  notions  of  external  qualities  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  our  sensations,  or  to  any 
thing  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious.  But  sure- 
ly we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  our  own  feel- 
ings and  notions.  We  are  conscious  not  of  the 
qualities,  but  of  our  notions  of  them,  and  what 
these  qualities  are,  but  the  unknown  causes  of 
these  notions,  we  cannot,  according  to  the  present 
constitution  of  our  nature,  ever  know. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  it  intro- 
duces a  new  aspect  into  our  notions  of  the  material 
universe,  overturns  our  earliest,  and  apparently 
best  founded  systems  of  belief,  and  is  calculated 
to  involve  us  in  all  the  miseries  of  scepticism. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject 
However  we  may  analyse  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  matter,  that  belief  still  remains,  and 
the  grounds  of  adhering  to  it  still  remains,  adapt- 
ed as  it  is  to  our  present  condition.  The  great 
truth  that  Malebranche  has  so  admirably  establish- 
ed ought  to  be  continually  borne  in  mind  by  all 
those  who  turn  their  attention  to  speculations  of 
this  nature ;  that  all  which  we  can  learn  by  our 
senses,  though  relatively  true  to  us,  and  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  our  present  state  of  existence^ 
is  not  absolutely  true ; — que  nos  sens  sont  ires 
'  ^fidelles  et  tres  exacts^pour  nous  instruire  des  rap' 
partSy  que  taus  les  corps  qui  nous  environnent  oni 
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avec  le  notre^  mats  quHls  sont  incapables  de  nous 
apprendre  ce  que  les  corps  sont  en  eu^-mimes : 
que  pour  en  faire  un  hon  usage  il  ne  faut  s'en 
servir  que  pour  conserver  sa  sante  et  sa  vie ;  et 
qu^on  ne  les  peut  assez  mepriser,  quand  Us  veu-^ 
lent  s* clever  Jusqu' a  se  soumettre  F esprit.* 

In  many  minds  there  is  a  jealousy  respecting 
every  new  truth,  which  shows  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  essential  union  between  truth 
and  virtue.  There  is  scarcely  any  great  truth 
that,  upon  its  first  discovery,  has  not  excited 
the  opposition  of  the  ignorant  or  ^dolent  and 


*  Recherche  de  la  V4nii,  i.  237.  The  whole  of  the  chapter, 
•f  which  thU  is  the  conclusioD,  is  truly  admirahle,  and  con-t 
fains  many  views  with  which  ever^  student  of  mind  should 
make  himself  familiar.  There  is  no  book  that  should  sooner 
be  pat  into  the  hands  of  the  young  metaphysician  than  this  work 
of  Malebranche.  Independently  of  its  philosophical  merits,  there 
are  charms  of  style  gnd  beauties  of  thought  which  will  always 
make  it  a  favourite  book  with  every  man  of  taste.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however^  that  in  the  chapter  to  which  I  have  more 
particularly  alluded^  while  this  most  ingenious  and  pious  author 
points  out  in  several  chap^rs  the  errors  we  fall  into  in  judging  by 
the  senses  of  magnitude^  figure^  &c.  be  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  are  such  qualities.t  His  peculiar  notions  in  regard  to 
ideas  probably  led  him  into  this  mbtake.  To  consider  the  primary 
qualities  as  well  as  the  secondary^  to  be  merely  relatively  know^i 
to  UB,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Indeed,  if  this  truth  is  not 
perceived,  there  can  be  no  proper  apprehension  of  Dr.  Brown'a 
philosophy. 


t  Berkeley  saw  the  consequences  of  the  argument    See  Dia- 
logues, 132. 

S 
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pretended  votaries  of  virtue.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  metaphysical  truth,  which 
has  always  led  to  the  cry  of  materialism,  or  seep* 
ticism.  And  this  science  labours  under  the  pe« 
culiar  disadvantage,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  that 
evidence  which  ultimately  silences  at  least,  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  admit  it  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  truths  that  have  been  taught  by  me* 
taphysicians  are  not  more  at  variance  with  the 
conunon  prejudices  of  mankind  than  many  of 
the  most  important  and  now  universally  ad« 
mitted  truths  of  physical  science.  Berkeley's 
theory  as  to  vision  is  not  by  any  means  more 
apparently  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  than  the  discovery  of  Toricelli  in 
regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  air.  And  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world  al« 
together  cannot  appear  more  abhorrent  to  truth,  ' 
than  the  assertion  that  the  world  revolves  daily 
round  its  axis,  and  that  the  sun  is  a  body 
at  rest.  We  ought  certainly  to  follow  truth 
wherever  she  may  lead  us,  and  with  however 
malignant  an  aspect  she  may  seem  to  regard  the 
interests  that  are  still  dearer  to  us  than  ev&k  * 
truth  herself.  The  noblest  homage  that  we  call 
pay  to  knowledge  and  to  goodness  is,  to  own 
their  essential  unity,  and  to  consider,  that  what-  . 
ever  is  gained  by  the  one  adds  to  the  empire  of 
the  other.     Truth  and  Good,  according  to  the 
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beautiful  sentiment  of  the  poeti  are  ofte :  and  in 
the  fullest  sense  in  which  in  the  well-known  an^ 
noble  aphorism,  knowledge  is  said  to  be  power, 
it  may  be  also  said  that  knowledge  is  virtue. 

Want  of  room  obliges  me  reluctantly  to  pass 
over  without  any  farther  notice  all  the  other  sub- 
jects treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Exter- 
nal Affections.      I   should  have   been  anxious 
to    have  made   a  few   observations    upon  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  mate- 
rial world.     And  the  examination  of  Dr.  Reid'^s 
title  to    the  fame  which,   in   this  part  of  the 
island,  he  has  acquired,  of  overthrowing  wh^t 
has  been  called  the  ideal  system,  and   placiqg 
our  belief  of  the  existence  of  matter  upon  a  new 
and  surer  foundation,  involves  many  points  of 
general  interest.     The  subject  is  well  wcMrthy 
of  examination,  even  by  those  who  take  no  indi- 
vidual interest  in  the  philosophic  character  qf 
X>r*  Reid»  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the  hiiEh 
tpry  of  the  progress  of  intellectual  philosophy  ifi 
general,  ^id  of  those  general  prejudices  that  ai^e 
apt  to  mislead  every  inquirer  into  mind*     It  is 
bqt  justice  to  Dr.  Reid,  however,  to  recommend 
the  perusal  of  a  defence  of  his  views,  which  i^ 
contained,  as  if  by  anticipation,  in  Mr.  Stewart'^ 
Philosophical  Essays.     The  quotations  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  different  writers, 
when  added  to  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Brown, 
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wUl  be  found  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusion.* 

The  class  'of  Internal  Affections  are  divided 
into  two  orders,  intellectual  states  of  the  mind, 
and  emotions. 

Our  Intellectual  states  of  mind,  however  much 
they  may  specifically  differ,  exhibit  only  two  ger 
neric  diversities.  These  diversities  may  be  ex- 
pressed very  nearly  by  the  phrases,  conceptions 
and  Jeelings  of  relation^  which  compose  all  our 
trains  of  thought,  if  we  abstract  from  them  our 
sensations  and  emotions.  The  following  quota- 
tion, though  somewhat  long,  is  necessary  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  Dr.  Brown's  views  in  this  classifi- 
cation. 

•*  It  is  the  very  nature  of  mind  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  these  in  certain  trains ;  one  perception 
or  conception  suggesting,  or  in  other  words  hav- 
ing for  its  immediate  consequent  some  other  con- 
ception ;  as  when  the  sight  of  a  picture  suggests 
the  artist  who  painted  it,  and  the  conception  of 
the  painter  suggests,  in  like  manner,  the  name  of 
some  other  artist  of  the  same  school,  and  this 
afterwards  the  city  in  which  that  school  of  paint- 
ing chiefly  flourished.  The  successive  concep- 
tions, in  such  cases,  arise  in  the  mind,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  external  objects  that  produced  origi- 

•  I  refer  more  particularly  to  notes  G  and  H  in  the  FhUosojphii 
cai  Essays. 
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f  the  corresponding  perceptions ;  and,  though 
Ue  of  being  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by 
B  of  the  bodily  frame,  are,  as  far  as  any  dis- 
fcies  of  the  physiologist  have  yet  been  able  to 
t  light  on  their  origin,  internal  affections  of 
kind, — results  of  a  tendency  of  the  mind  it* 
1  certain  circumstances,  to  exist  in  one  state 
fc  existing  in  some  other  state*     The  tendency 
B  renovation  of  former  feelings  has  commoD'ii 
Seived  the  name  of  Association  of  Ideas, — a 
I  ttiat  is  faulty  in  vari  tus  respects,  as  limit- 
Q  our  mere  ideas  an  ini.uence  which  is  not 
1  to  them,  and  as  seeming  to  imply  some 
rious  process  of  union  aa  necessary  before 
tggestion  itself;  which,  whether  it  be  found 
I  true  or  not,  on  a  more  subtile  analysis  of  the 
iomena,  is  at  least  not  very  easy  to  be  recon- 
i  with  the  opiiuons  of  those  who  inveutedi  or 
'  continued  to  employ  the  phrase.     I  hare 
ferred,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  greater  preci- 
,  and  for  avoiding  the  intermixture  of  any 
\  that  can  be  considered  as  conjectural,  the 
me   of  simple  suggestion ;  meaning  by  that 
ise  to  express  nothing  more  than  is  actually 
arved  by  us,  in  the  readiness  of  certain  feelings 
rise  after  certain  other  feelii^,  as  resem- 
3  of  former  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  or 
her  preceding  states  of  the  mind  ;  and  restrict- 
ing the  phrase  uniformly  to  such  simjrie  sequences 
oi  the  similar  feelings,  exclusively  of  all  notions 
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6f  relation  of  object  to  object,  that  may  occasion** 
ally  arise  from  them,  and  be  intermingled  with 
them. 

**  Our  trains  of  thought  are  not  composed,  theOf 
merely  of  such  conceptions,  or  other  resemblance^ 
of  former  feelings,  that  begin,  and  continue,  an4 
pass  away,  as  it  were  separately,  without  impress* 
ing  us  with  any  common  relation  which  they 
bear.  In  the  same  manner  as  one  conception  sug- 
gests another  conception,  the  perception  or  oon^ 
ception  of  two  or  more  objects  suggests  or  gives 
rise  to  certain  feelings  of  relation,  which,  as  states 
of  the  mind,  differ  from  the  mere  perceptions  or 
conceptions  themselves  that  have  given  rise  to 
them,  not  merely  as  these  perceptions  or  concep*- 
tions  appear  to  differ  from  each  other,  but  gene^ 
rically  as  a  distinct  order  of  feelings. 

**  There  is  an  original  tendency  of  the  mind  t» 
the  one  species  of  suggestion,  in  certain  dnniiii*- 
stances,  as  much  as  to  the  other ;  and  as  to  the 
one  of  these,  which  affords  us  mere  copies  of 
former  feelings,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Simple 
Suggestion ;  to  the  other,  which  developes  a  new 
order  of  states  of  mind,  in  our  feelings  of  relatioib 
I  give  the  name  of  Relative  Suggestion ;  using 
the  term  suggestion  in  both  cases,  as  that  which 
expresses  most  simply  the  mere  general  fact  of 
ihe  rise  of  the  feelings  in  succession,  without  in^ 
volving  any  hypothesis  as  to  processes  of  former 
association,  or  any  other  circumstances  that  may 
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be  justly  or  erroneously  supposed  to  connect 
them. 

"  That  our  trains  of  thought,  as  purely  intel- 
lectual states  of  the  mind,  are  indicative  of  these 
two  tendencies  alone,  and  that  it  is  only  from  im- 
perfect analysis,  which  seems  to  present  4iff6rmices 
when  there  truly  is  no  generic  difHeae&OiCe  what- 
ever, that  they  have  been  referred  to  a  greater 
number  of  supposed  faculties,  will  appear,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  on  a  review  of  the  phenomena  to  which 
we  are  next  to  proceed,  under  the  two  heads  to 
which  I  have  referred  them."  * 

There  is,  then,  a  tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which 
feelings  and  ideas,  and  all  possible  states  of  mind, 
give  rise  to  certain  other  states.  The  general 
^nciples  on  which  suggestion  depends  are  treated 
of  under  the  heads  of  Resemblance,  Contrast,  and 
former  Proximity.  But  besides  the  primary  laws 
of  suggestion,  several  secondary  laws  are  enu- 
merated, which  have  great  influence  in  the  succes- 
sion of  our  thoughts.     They  are  as  follows :— - 

**  1.  When  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same, 
one  suggestion  will  talce  place  rather  than  another, 
according  to  the  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of 
the  original  feelings,  when  they  primarily  co-ex- 
iftted  or  succeeded  each  other. 

*'  S.  In  the  second  place,  a  similar  difi*erence 
will  take  place,  according  as  the  original  feelings 
were  then  more  or  less  lively. 

•  Physiology^  pp.  180—184. 
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"  3.  In  the  third  place,  according  as  they  have 
been  more  frequently  renewed  in  the  same  order, 

"  4.  In  the  fourth  place,  according  as  this  order 
of  sequence  has  been  more  recent. 

**  5.  In  the  fifth  place,  according  as  the  primary 
conception  in  the  sequence  has  co-existed  less  with 
other  conceptions,  or  other  feelings  of  any  kind^ 
that  have  no  peculiar  connexion  with  that  which 
is  suggested. 

"  6.  In  the  sixth  place,  the  influence  of  the  pri- 
mary laws  is  greatly  modified  by  differences  that 
are  constitutional  in  the  individual,  and  that  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  course  of  life,  to  give  a 
peculiar  direction  to  the  suggesting  principle. 
Such  are  the  differences  of  genius,  or  of  temper, 
or  disposition ;  in  all  of  which  words  an  evident 
reference  is  implied  to  an  original  source  of 
these  varieties  in  the  very  frame  of  our  being/** 

*^  7*  In  the  same  manner  as  the  influence  oS 
the  primary  laws  of  suggestion  is  modified  by 
lasting  differences  of  temper  or  disposition,  it  is 
modified  also  by  differences  in  this  respect  which 
are  less  permanent, — by  the  days,  or  hours,  or 
minutes  of  good  or  bad  humour,  and  in  general 
of  all  the  emotions,  pleasing  or  painful,  that  are 
able  while  they  last  to  warm  even  the  sullen  to 
occasional  sprightliness  and  kindness,  or,  by  an 
opposite  transformation,  to  convert  *  the  gay  to 
grave,  the  lively  to  severe.' "     P.  212. 

•  Physiology^  pp.  199,  fOO. 
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*'  8.  Another  secondary  influence  on  the  trains 
of  thought  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the 
body."     P.  213. 

"  9.  Another  modifying  influence  in  suggest 
tion  is  that  of  general  habit."     P.  214. 

There  are  two  facts  respecting  suggestion  which 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  attend  to.  The 
first  is,  that  though  we  use  the  phrase  "  train  of 
thought)"  we  must  not  conceive  that,  as  in  a  pro- 
cession of  visible  figures,  the  one  idea  vanishes 
from  view  when  the  other  becomes  visible ;  the 
prior  conception  in  such  a  case  often  remains  so  as 
to  co-exist  with  the  conception  which  itself  has 
induced,  and  may  afterwards  suggest  other  con*- 
ceptions  or  other  feelings,  with  which  it  may  co« 
exist  in  like  manner  in  a  still  more  complex 
group.  The  second  is,  that  all  that  we  observe 
in  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  is  the  simple 
fact,  that  they  follow  one  another  according  to 
certain  laws.  We  must  not  suppose  that  we  ex* 
plain  the  fact  by  saying,  that  they  were  formerly 
associated. 

**  It  is  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  feelings  which 
were  formerly  proximate  admit  of  reciprocal  sug« 
gestion,  when  either  of  them  has  been  primarily 
induced.  But  this  is  one  law,  or  expression  of 
one  general  tendency  of  the  mind,  not  two  dis- 
tinct  laws  expressive  of  two  general  tendencies." 
— "  The  objects  are  originally  perceived  together; 
this  state  of  mind  is  the  result  of  a  general  law  of 
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perception.  The  one  afterwards,  on  some  new  oc- 
casion, when  perceived  singly,  awakens  the  concept 
tion  of  the  other ;  the  feeling  thus  induced  is  the 
result  of  a  mental  tendency  different  from  that  on 
which  our  mere  perceptions,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  depend,  but  still  only  of  one  additional 
tendency."     P.  226,  227. 

In  the  erroneous  notions  that  have  been  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject  originated,  as  Dr.  Brown 
conceives,  those  arrangements  of  the  mental  phe* 
nomena  in  which  have  been  contained  such  a 
superfluity  of  distinct  faculties. 

^*  When  all  the  phenomena  of  suggestion  were 
ascribed  to  previous  association,  there  must  air- 
ways have  been  a  great  difficulty  felt  in  the  re- 
ference to  former  association  of  many  complex 
phenomena  wholly  different  from  any  that  had 
before  existed  in  combination.  It  would  seeni 
the  more  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  account 
for  them,  to  have  recourse  to  various  faculties^ 
or  general  tendencies  of  the  mind,  different  from 
those  of  simple  suggestion  itself;  merely  because 
the  influence  of  the  general  suggesting  principle 
had  been  improperly  limited."     P.  229,  230. 

Among  those  supposed  powers.  Dr.  Brown 
mentions  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  aii4 
Habit 

**  If  there  were  truly  any  process  distinct  fironi 
perception  itself,  by  which,  when  two  objects  are 
perceived  together,  some  mysterious  change  takes 
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place  in  tbem  with  relation  to  future  suggestion, 
which  renders  the  complex  perception  different 
from  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  we 
might  then  understand  the  necessity  of  expressing 
this  mysterious  process  by  one  phrase,  and  the 
subsequent  suggestion  by  another.  There  would 
then  truly  be  a  principle  of  association,  and  also 
a  principle  of  suggestion,  that  might  be  called  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  a  power  of  conception. 
But  if,  between  the  double  perception  and  the 
actual  suggestion  that  follows,  there  be  no  myste- 
rious process  whatever ;  and  all  that  is  known  of 
the  mind  in  this  respect  be  its  tendency  at  the 
moment  of  suggestion  to  exist  in  the  state  of  a 
particular  conception,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  proximity  of  the  corresponding  percep* 
tlons,  or  of  the  resemblance  or  contrast,  or  any 
other  relative  quality  of  the  objects  ;  then  is  it 
evident,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  invent  the 
llamas  of  two  distinct  faculties,  to  account  for  one 
t^ple  sequence.  The  suggesting  principle  is 
that  principle  by  which  conceptions  and  certain 
Other  feelings  arise  ;  and  could  not  be  ranked  as 
la  jgeneral  tendency  of  the  mind,  if  there  were  no- 
thing to  be  suggested.  There  are  not  a  power 
of  conception  and  a  power  of  suggestion :  but 
llleire  is  one  general  power  or  tendency,  which 
iliay  be  expressed  by  either  of  those  words,  or 
by  the  word  association,  if  it  should  seem  pre- 
ferable, that,  in  certain  circumstances,  gives  rise 
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to  certain  conceptions,  and,  as  the  source  of  evei^ 
simple  sequence  in  our  trains  of  thought,  is  all 
that  can  be  meant  by  any  of  those  varieties  of 
verbal  designation.     The  supposed  power  of  con- 
ception, when  any  particular  conception  arises  in 
a  train  of  thought,  does  not  differ  more  from  the 
power  or  principle  of  suggestion,  in  consequence 
of  the  more  general  influence  of  which  it  has 
arisen,  than  the  power  of  uttering  a  single  word 
differs  generically  from  the  power  of  uttering 
whole  sentences.     Whether  we  speak  of  a  power 
of  conception,  or  of  a  power  of  association  or  sug* 
gestion,  we  have  regard  to  the  rise  of  one  simple 
feeUng,  and  express  only  one  simple  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  exist  in  one  state  after  existing  in 
another  state;   the  only  difference   being,  that 
when  we  use  one  of  these  words,  conception^  we 
have  chiefly  in  view  the  relation  of  this  state  of 
the  mind  to  some  external  object  formerly  per- 
ceived, and  that  when  we  use  either  of  the  other 
words,  suggestion  or  association,  to  express  the 
very  same  internal  sequence,  we  have  chiefly  in 
view  the  relation  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
simple  sequence  bear  to  each  other,  as  directly 
antecedent  and  consequent.''     Pp.  233 — 235. 

In  regard  to  the  other  supposed  faculties  we 
must  be  very  brief.  Memory  he  conceives  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  conception  of  an  object 
combined  with  the  notion  of  time* 
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"  The  complex  phenomena  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  memory,  may  be  considered  as  proof 
of  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  exist  in  the  state 
which  we  term  a  conception,  and  of  a  tendency 
also  to  exi«t  in  the  state  which  constitutes  a  feel'- 
ing  of  relation,  they  are  illustrative  of  the  two 
mental  capacities  of  simple  and  relative  sugge&- 
tion."  Imagi?iation  and  Habit  admit  of  an  equally 
easy  resolution  into  simpler  elements. 

We  cannot  long  observe  two  objects,  without 
being  impressed  with  some  relation  that  they 
seem  to  bear  to  each  other,  and  this  tendency  is 
equally  true  of  our  conceptions  and  other  internal 
affections. 

These  Feelings  qf  Relation  constitute  the  se^ 
cond  order  of  our  intellectual  states. 

The  variety  of  Relations  may  be  classed  as  Ref- 
lations of  Co-existence,  and  Relations  of  Succes* 
Bion,  according  as  they  involve,  or  do  not  involve 
the  notion  of  time. 

The  Relations  of  Co-existence  may  be  reduced 
under  the  following  heads:  Position,  Resemblance 
or  Difference,  Proportion,  Degree,  Comprehen- 
siveness. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  system  more 
interesting  or  valuable  than  that  which  relates  to 
this  part  of  our  mental  frame ;  not  merely  as  set- 
tling questions  that  had  divided  philosophers, 
almost  from  the  time  that  philosophy  might  be 
^aid  to  have  a  beginning,  but  also  as  throwing  a 
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new  light  upon  many  processes  of  thought,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  Is  of  the  greatest  ini'- 
portance  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding. 
The  power  of  abstraction,  the  power  of  judgmentt 
the  power  of  reasoning,  the  faculty  of  taste,-rHai 
how  much  darkness  has  the  science  of  metaphysics 
been  involved  by  an  injudicious  emplojmient  of 
these  terms,  without  a  due  analysis  of  the  pheno^ 
mena  to  which  they  refer ;  or  rather,  (to  apj^y  a 
very  admirable  simile  of  Hobbes)  philosophers,  in 
treitting  of  these  and  other  similar  forms  of  ex- 
pression, ^^  have  found  their  error  visible,  without 
Jcnowing  how  to  clear  themselves,  but  spend  their 
time,  fluttering  over  their  books  ;  as  birds  that; 
entering  by  the  chimney,  and  finding  themselves 
enclosed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the  false  light  of 
a  glass  window,  for  want  of  wit  to  consider  which 
way  they  came  in."*     I  can  conceive  nothing 
that  conveys  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  difficulty 
in  which  all  preceding  philosophers  have  been  iur 
Tolved,  by  attending  to  the  words  that  express 
general  or  abstract  notions,  instead  of  attending 
to  the  mental  processes  by  which  we  are  brought 
to  the  use  of  these  words.     Let  us,  then,  with 
the  "  wit  we  have  now  learned"  from  Dr.  Brown, 
consider  which  "  way  we  came  in." 

Of  the  nature  of  the  feelings  of  relation  of 
which  Dr.  Brown  speaks,  innumerable  iUustnip 

*  Leviathan^  15. 
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tions  might  be  given.  We  can  scarcely  direct 
our  attention  to  any  collection  of  objects  without 
experiencing  them  all.  In  turning  my  eye  upon 
the  scene  that  opens  upon  the  apartment  where 
I  write,  I  find  a  multitude  of  objects  of  percep- 
tion before  me.  The  distant  moimtain,  half  con- 
cealed in  clouds — ^the  river,  sleeping  in  graceful 
beauty  amidst  the  gay  seats  and  white-washed 
cottages  that  adorn  its  wooded  banks — the  castle, 
that  frowns  in  ancient  majesty  from  one  of  its 
islands — ^the  cattle  grazing  in  the  well-cultivated 
fields — ^these  successively  attract  my  eye,  without 
exciting  perhaps  any  other  feelings  than  those 
which  their  forms,  colours,  and  movements,  awaken 
in  my  perceptive  organs.  This,  then,  is  one  state 
of  mind,  and  constitutes  what  is  denominated 
perception.  By  degrees  my  eye  settles  upon  the 
tower  that  rises  upon  the  island  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  stream,  in  whose  peaceful  wai- 
ters I  see  another  tower,  with  its  broken  outline 
of  ivied  walls  :  but  here  a  new  feeling  arises — 
la  feeling  of  the  resemblance  between  the  two. 
Thifii  feeling  is  neither  the  perception  of  the  tow- 
eir  itself,  nor  the  perception  of  its  reflection  in  the 
river,  but  essentially  different  from  either.  A 
similar  feeling  arises  in  perceiving  two  swanK 
leaving  their  lonely  islet,  and  *  rowing  their 
litry  state.* — And  now,  in  looking  over  the  whole 
scene,  I  see  it  under  a  new  aspect :  The  moun- 
tain reminds  me  of  other  mountains,  though 
more  rugged  and  of  bolder  outline ;  the  seats 
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I  perceive  differ  from  the  cottages  in  many  re- 
spects, but  they  resemble  in  this,  that  they  are 
alike  the  habitations  of  himian  beings^ — ^who,  with 
many  individual  diversities,  are  all  distinguished 
from  the  cattle  browzing  in  the  fields ;  though 
they  agree  with  them  too,  in  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion ;  and  this  power  marks  a  difference 
between  the  animal  creation,  and  the  trees,  and 
plants,  and  flowers,  that  beautify  and  diversify 
the  prospect. 

Here  every  thing  seems  simple  and  obvious, 
with  nothing  mystical,  or  of  difficult  interpreta- 
tion ;  yet  here  we  have  the  whole  process  of  rea- 
soning, judging,  abstracting,  that  has  given  rise 
to  so  many  controversies.  When  certain  objects 
are  presented  to  us,  a  feeling  of  resemblance 
arises  which  is  different  from  perception  or  con* 
ceptioh,  but  of  which  we  have  as  distinct  an  un- 
derstanding. 1  see  two  horses — a  feeling  of  re- 
semblance between  them  arises.  I  see  two  sheep 
— there  is  a  feeling  of  resemblance  between  them 
also.  I  consider  the  four  together — ^I  have  a 
feeling  of  difference  in  certain  respects,  but  of 
resemblance  in  other  respects.  Two  birds,  in 
the  mean  time,  fly  past,  and  a  similar  process 
takes  place.  And  here  is  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  formation  of  genera  and  species,  in  which 
there  is  perception  and  conception,  and  certain 
feelings  of  relation. 

But  the  perception  of  resemblance  was  not  the 
only  feeling  of  relation  that  arose  in  the  instance  I 
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have  already  referred  to.  When  I  speak  of  the 
distant  mountain,  I  consider  its  relation,  in  posU' 
Han,  to  the  woods  and  waters  that  are  nearer. 
When  I  speak  of  the  gay  seats,  I  consider 
them  as  larger,  in  degree,  than  the  cottages 
that  are  scarcely  seen  among  the  trees.  When 
I  speak  of  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  cultivated 
fields,  I  consider  the  fields  as  comprehending  the 
spaces  that  the  fences  surround.  All  these,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  Relations  of  Co-existence,  and  the 
idea  of  time  does  not  enter  into  any  of  them.  But 
another  relation,  still  more  important  than  any, 
remains  to  be  named.  When  I  speak  of  the  welU 
cultivated  fields,  I  consider  them  in  relation  to 
the  industry  that  has  changed  them  from  the 
state  of  neglect  in  which  they  once  were  left,  in 
common  with  the  mountain  scenery,  and  brought 
them,  by  many  successive  steps,  into  their  present 
state  of  luxuriant  fertility.  Here  the  idea  of  time 
is  necessarily  involved,  and  the  feeling  of  inva- 
riableness  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  or  of 
Power,  arises. 

The  most  important  of  the  relations  that  have 
been  mentioned,  are  unquestionably  those  of  re- 
semblance and  causation.  In  my  farther  re- 
marks, I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  first  of  these. 

As  it  is  only  by  their  qualities  that  objects  be- 
come known  to  us,  the  resemblance  which  we  feel 
between  objects  must  be  in  one  or  more  of  their 
qualities.     In  the  instances  to  which  I  have,  al- 
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ready  alluded,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
objects  chiefly  as  having  similar  qualities.  But 
there  are  other  cases,  in  which  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  resembling  qualities,  without  re- 
ferring them  to  the  objects  in  which  they  reside. 
Thus,  in  looking  at  snow,  we  feel  a  resemblance 
in  the  colour  to  that  of  a  swan,  and  making  the 
quality,  and  not  the  subjects,  the  object  of  our 
thoughts,  we  have  the  notion  of  whiteness.  A 
similar  process  takes  place  in  regard  to  many 
other  sensible  qualities ;  nor  is  it  peciiliar  to  tbem. 
In  regard  to  moral  qualities,  there  is  a  series  of 
feelings  strictly  analogous.  In  attending  to  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  in  certain  circumstances, 
a  feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  arises. 
A  feeling  of  the  same  nature  arises  upon  con- 
templating the  conduct  of  another  individual ;  or 
of  the  same  individual  in  different  circumstances. 
We  remember  our  former  emotion — a  feeling  at 
its  resemblance  to  the  present  is  the  immediate 
consequence^  and  thus  we  have  the  abstract  no* 
tion  of  virtue  or  vice. 

In  many  of  these  instances  there  seems  also  to  be 
the  operation  of  another  principle  that  I  have  more 
than  once  referred  to— that  by  which  we  ascribe  a 
permanent  subject  to  whatever  we  make  the  objecfc^ 
of  our  thoughts.     When  the  simple  qualities  of^ 
hardness,  colour,  figure,  affect  us  in  an  individual — - 
instance,  they  generally  lead  to  the  notion  of  a^ 
substance  in  which  they  reside.     And  by  the  in-  ^ 
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fluenoe  of  the  same  principle,  when  we  think  of 
one  of  these  qualities  separately,  abstracting  it 
from  a  variety  of  objects,  we  impart  to  it,  in  our 
imaginations,  a  separate  existence. 

Having  seen  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
we  arrive  at  ideas  of  genera  smd  species,  and  of 
abstract  quaUties,  the  next  step,  by  which  we  give 
names  to  our  ideas,  is  no  more  difficult  g(  compre- 
hension, than  that  by  which  we  give  names  to  any 
of  our  other  ideas  or  feelings.  Generic  and  abstract 
terms  are  expressive  of  our  feelings,  in  regard  to  a 
variety  of  objects  or  qualities,  or  of  qualities  and 
substances  conceived  to  be  independent  of  us ;  as 
appellatives  are  expressive  of  our  ideas  in  regard 
to  individual  objects,  or  of  qualities  ccmceived  to  be 
inherent  in  them.  To  denominate  a  certain  class 
of  beings,  considered  by  us  under  a  particular  as«- 
pect,  we  employ  the  word  animal ;  or  rather,  per*- 
haps,  we  employ  it  as  expressive  of  our  feelings  in 
regard  to  them  ;  in  the  same  way  that  to  deno- 
minate a  particular  individual,  or  rather  (since  we 
can  express  nothing  but  what  we  feel)  to  exjMress 
our  feeling  or  notion  of  a  particular  individual,  we 
employ  the  word  Peter.  By  the  word  in  both 
eases  we  express  our  notions ;  the  notions  are  of 
different  kinds,  but  the  principle  by  which  we 
employ  a  sign  is  the  same.  In  both  cases  it  fol* 
lows  our  notion,  and  does  not  precede  it ;  and 
though  primarily  employed,  with  the  intention  of 
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conveying  our  ideas  to  others,  it  is  useful  in  giv* 
ing  a  permanence  also  to  our  own  conceptions. 

It  may  farther  be  remarked  upon  this  subject, 
rather  in  explanation  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  than  as  any  thing  additional,  that  we  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  have  an  abstract  idea  d 
any  class  of  objects,  if  we  use  the  word  idea  as 
synonymous  with  image.    It  is  a  feeling  or  state  of 
mind  that  is  the  consequence  of  certain  ideas. 
When  we  are  said  to  analyse  our  general  ideas, 
therefore,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  phrase- 
ology into  the  notion  that  the  state  is  complex,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  complexness  is  general- 
ly used.    The  feeling  of  resemblance  itself  is  a  sim- 
ple state,  and  admits  of  no  analysis.    There  is  first 
the  conception  of  two  or  more  objects — two  tri- 
angles for  example.  This  state  is  complex,  because 
we  could  conceive  the  mind  existing  in  the  concep- 
tion of  only  one.   The  conception  of  the  two  trian- 
gles is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  resemblance  between 
them,  and  the  conception  and  feeling  of  resemblance 
continuing  to  co-exist,  form  a  new  state  of  mind. 
This  state  is  complex,  but  the  analysis  of  it  is  pe- 
culiar.    The  conceptions  coidd  exist  without  the 
feeling,  but  not  the  feeling  without  the  conceptions. 
Take  away  the  conceptions  and  the  feeling  vsp 
nishes.     Nor  is  even  this  all ;  the  conceptions  ad«  ' 
mit  of  analysis,  but  not  the  feeling  of  relation.  We 
can  conceive  one  of  the  conceptions  absent,  but  no 
part  of  the  feeling  can  be  removed.     This  may 
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be  illustrated  by  the  galvanic  effect  upon  the 
tongue,  produced  by  the  common  experiment  of 
placing  that  organ  between  zinc  and  silver.  If 
the  tongue  is  touched  by  the  silver  alone,  there  is 
a  certain  sensation  of  touch  and  taste,  and  thus 
with  the  zinc;  the  same  still  holds,  even  when  both 
are  applied,  if  they  are  not  in  contact ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  contact  the  galvanic  feeling  is 
produced.  The  sensations  of  touch  and  taste,  oc- 
casioned by  the  application  of  the  zinc  and  silver, 
may  be  separated  by  the  removal  of  one  of  these 
substances,  but  the  galvanic  affection  admits  not 
of  such  an  analysis. 

The  great  error  that  many  fall  into,  in  con- 
sidering complex  words,  may  thus  be  avoided. 
We  are  apt  to  conceive  that  abstract  words  ex- 
press something  that  admits  of  being  considered 
separately  from  any  thing  else,  and  try  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  this  separate  entity.  But  the  en- 
deavour, as  we  have  seen  from  the  preceding 
analysis,  must  be  vain.  Every  abstract  word  ex- 
presses a  feeling  of  relation ;  that  feeling  is  the 
result  of  a  preceding  affection  of  mind ;  and  to 
endeavour  to  experience  the  feeling  without  the 
preceding  affection,  is  as  vain  as  to  hope  to  dis- 
cover the  galvanic  effect  without  the  application  of 
the  zinc  or  silver ;  or  to  think  to  find  it  in  one  of 
the  conceptions  is  as  vain  as  to  think  to  find  the 
galvanic  effect  by  the  application  of  one  only  of 
the  substances.  The  relation,  in  short,  is  not  in 
one  or  other  of  the  objects,  nor  in  both  taken  to- 
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gether,  but  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  mind  only  in 
reference  to  its  conceptions  of  these  objects ;  and 
it  is  in  the  mind  in  this  reference  that  we  most 
seek  for  it  To  hope  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  it 
by  considering  it  apart,  wotdd  be  to  remove  the 
substance,  that  we  might  have  the  light  of  the 
sun  shining  more  clearly  upon  the  ishadow. 

In  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  the  most 
prevalent  doctrine  respecting  general  ideas  was, 
that  they  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  as  material  tilings  are 
the  objects  of  our  powers  of  external  perception, 
so  general  ideas  are  the  objects  of  the  intellect 
Differences  of  opinion,  indeed,  subsisted  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  genera  and  spedte. 
Plato  and  his  followers  maintained  that  they 
may  be  disjoined  from  the  objects  of  sense,  while 
Aristotle  conceived  that  they  are  inherent  in  them; 
but  it  was  allowed  by  both,  that,  corresponding  to 
every  general  word,  there  is  an  idea  havii^  a 
real  existence  independent  of  the  understanding.  * 
A  very  different  doctrine  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  propagated  by  Zeno,  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, but  it  attracted  comparatively  fittfe 
notice,  till  it  was  revived  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  Rosoelinus,  and  his  celebrated  pupil 
Abelard,  who  maintained  that  there  are  no  idcias 
corresponding  to  general  terms,  and  that  words 

*  Those  wlu)  wish  to  know  more  particularly  theopiniim  of  the 
aneients  on  this  sulgect^  may  eonsult  Brucker,  or  the  abri^^ait  ni 
Ut  statements  on  tlds  point,  in  the  writings  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
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are  the  only  objects  of  our  thoughts  in  all 
our  general  speculations.  This  doctrine,  which  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  by  the 
name  of  Nominalism,  was  long  maintained  with 
a  zeal  of  which  we  can  form  but  a  feeble  ideti, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  tenetis 
of  Aristotle,  and  who  were  distinguished  by  th^ 
name  of  Realists.  In  the  progress  of  science, 
however,  the  theory  as  to  the  transmission  of 
sensible  species  from  material  objects  lost  its  sway, 
and  along  with  it  the  doctrine  as  to  general  ideas 
having  an  existence  independent  of  the  mind,  was 
also  abandoned.  But  though  the  particular  theory, 
as  to  separate  ideas  intervening  between  the  ma- 
terial universe  and  the  human  mind,  fell  into 
negl^  the  prejudice  in  which  it  had  its  origin 
still  maintained  its  hold,  arid  exhibited  itself  un- 
der a  new  form,  involving  the  same  essential 
error.  It  was  now  maintained,  that  thou^  there 
is  no  external  entity  resembling  our  abstract  ideas, 
and  though  perhaps  our  libstract  ideas  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  as  separate  from  the  inirid 
itself,  still  that  we  are  able  to  frame  alistract 
ideas,  by  which  was  meant  ideas  of  qualities, 
modes,  and  substances,  exclusive  of  all  others, 
and  representative  of  every  individual  of  its  pecu- 
liar class.  Thus  they  conceived,  that  by  leaving 
out  of  particular  colours  that  which  distinguislras 
them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  only 
which  is  common  to  all,  the  mind  could  form  an 
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idea  of  colour  in  abstract^  which  is  neither  red,  nor 
blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour. 
And  in  the  same  way  by  leaving  out  of  view  all 
that  is  peculiar  in  particular  individuals,  and  re- 
taining only  what  is  common  to  all,  the  mind  ar- 
rives at  the  abstract  idea  of  man^  wherein  there  is 
included  colour,  but  neither  white  nor  black,nor  any 
other  particular  colour ;  and  also  stature,  but  nei- 
ther tall  nor  low,  but  something  abstracted  from 
alL*  *^  General  ideas,"  says  Locke,  ^^  are  fictions 
and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty 
with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it 
not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the 
most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and  difficult ;)  for 
it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equiangular,  nor  scalenon,  but  all,  and 
none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect  it  is  something 
imperfect  that  cannot  exist;  an  idea,  wherein 
some  parts  of  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are 
put  together."  f 

Such  was  the  view  that  succeeded  to  that  of 
the  Realists,  and  which,  xmder  the  name  of  eon- 


*  See  Berkeley*8  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Introdnction, 
aect  TiL  viiL  ix.  That  Berkeley  does  not  give  an  exaggerated  re- 
presentation of  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents,  is  obvious  from  the 
passage  he  quotes  from  Locke. 

t  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  vii.  sect  9. 
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ceptualism^  divided  the  philosophical  world  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  followers  of  Roscelinus  and 
Abelard.     Among  the  latter  are  to  be  found  al- 
most   all    the  great    names   of  modem  times. 
Hobbes,   Berkeley,  Hume,  Campbell,   CondiUac 
and  Stewart,  are  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  have  given  the  sanction  of  their  authority 
to  it     That  all  these  illustrious  individuals  go 
into    all    the    tenets    of   the    earlier    Nomina- 
lists, I  am  far  from   affirming;   or  even,  that 
their  views  upon  all  points  respecting  general 
ideas  and  general  words  coincide.     Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  account  of  the  doctrines  held 
by  any  one  of  them,  to  which  inconsistent  ex- 
pressions might  not  be  found  in  his  own  workk. 
In  the  following  particulars,  however,  they  all 
seem  to  agree, — ^that  words  are  essential  to  all  ge- 
neral reasoning,  and  that  general  words  may  be 
used  without  exciting  any  determinate  particular 
ideas.     Hobbes  and  Stewart  appear  to  go  a  step 
farther  than  the  others,  and  certainly  come  nearer 
to  the  theory  as  originally  propounded.     Hobbes 
expressly  states,  not  merely  that  words  are  essen- 
tial to  general  reasoning,  and  that  without  them 
all  our  conclusions  would  be  particular,  but  that 
it  is  words  that  give  to  our  conclusions  all  their 
generality.     **  Truth,"  says  he,  **  consisteth  in 
the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmations."* 

*  Leviathan. 
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In  the  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  answer  to  an  attempt 
made  by  Dr.  Price  to  revive  the  theory  cxf  the 
Realists,  has  laid  down  a  doctrine  which  contains 
an  addition  to  that  of  Hobbes,  but  in  the  conclu- 
sion it  is  essentially  the  same.  *'  There  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  possibly  speculate 
about  classes  of  objects ;  the  one,  by  means  of  a 
word  or  generic  term ;  the  other,  by  means  of  one 
particular  individual  of  the  class  which  we  consi- 
der as  the  representative  of  the  rest ;  and  these 
two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  specula- 
tions are  at  bottom  so  much  the  same,  as  to  au- 
thorise us  to  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  with- 
out the  use  of  signs  all  our  thoughts  must  have 
related  to  individuals.  When  we  reason,  there- 
fore, concerning  classes  or  genera,  the  objects  of 
our  attention  are  merely  signs ;  or  if  in  any  in- 
stance the  generic  word  should  recal  some  indivi- 
dual, this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as 
the  consequence  of  an  accidental  association, 
which  has  rather  a  tendency  to  disturb  than  to 
assist  us  in  our  reasoning.''* 

The  view  that  is  given  by  Mr.  Stewart^  though 
he  seettis  to  consider  it  the  same  in  every  resp^ 
with  that  of  Berkeley  and  Campbell,  differs  firoin  it, 
as  I  conceive,  in  various  important  particuIarK. 
It  is  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doMrini^ 

*  Stewart's  Elements^  voL  i.  p.  191. 
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iKitrever,  rather  than  in  the  doctrine  itself,  that 
the  differeilce  is  to  be  found.  Berkeley  (and  in 
tiiid  dase  he  is  followed  bjr  Hume  and  Campbell,) 
comfmres  the  use  that  is  made  of  words  to  that 
which  is  made  of  letters  in  algebra ;  and  con^ 
oeives  that  as  to  idea  which  is  in  itself  parti- 
cular, becomes  general,  hj  being  made  to  repre* 
sent  or  stand  fcit  all  oth^  particular  ideas  of  the 
same  sort,  and  as  that  piurticular  idea  becomes 
general  by  being  made  a  i^ign,  so  the  name  by 
being  a  sign  is  made  generld,  though  taken  ab- 
s(dutely  it  is  particular.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric, 
gives  a  theory  to  explain  the  fact,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  appear  extremely  mysterious,  that 
mere  sounds  convey  knowledge  to  the  mind,  even 
when  they  excite  tw  idea  of  the  thing  signified. 
And  in  one  passage,  he  states  it  in  language  as 
explicit  as  that  which  we  have  seen  used  by 
Hobbes,  that  *^  beyond  particular  truths  or  indi- 
vidual facts,  first  perceived  and  then  remembered, 
we  should  never  be  able  to  proceed  one  iliB^le 
step  in  thinking,  any  more  than  in  conversing, 
without  the  use  of  signs/'* 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  giving  an  accoimt 
of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  preceding  philoso- 
phers, because  when  an  error  is  once  exploded, 
there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it 
ever  could  have  been  embraced  by  men  of  supe- 

*  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^  voL  ii.  p.  114. 
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nor  minds,  and  thus  the  merits  of  him  who  first 
detected  it  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  The 
preceding  extracts,  however,  are,  I  trust,  sufficient 
to  show  how  much  this  part  of  intellectual  science 
is  indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Brown ;  and, 
indeed,  now  that  his  view  is  become  familiar, 
nothing  but  actual  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  such  men  could  have  satisfied  many  that 
any  other  opinion  could  ever  have  been  maintained. 
Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  must  repeat  that  I  am 
aware  that  expressions  inconsistent  with  those 
which  I  have  quoted  are  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  works  from  which  the  quotations 
have  been  taken.    But  this  arises  from  the  incon- 

• 

sisteney  of  error,  and  not  from  the  writers  having 
arrived  at  the  truth.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  I  am  far  from  affirming  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  nominalists  uniformly  influenced  their 
own  speculations,  or  that  they  will  influence  the 
speculations  of  those  who  receive  their  doctrines. 
The  operations  of  our  faculties  have,  by  the  wise 
appointment  of  nature,  been  made  independent  of 
our  theories  concerning  them,  and  our  reasonii^ 
in  many  instances  may  be  just  while  the  theory 
of  the  reasoning  process  may  be  most  erroneous ; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  parts  of  our  corporeal 
frame  rightly  perform  their  functions,  while  we 
may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of 
that  frame»  or  adopt  hypotheses  concerning  it 
worse  than  ignorance.    But  it  is  also  true,  that 
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every  error  in  science  is  calculated  to  affect  the 
corresponding  art.  And  I  know  of  few  errors 
in  the  science  of  mind  that  are  calculated  to 
have  a  worse  effect  upon  the  art  of  thinking 
than  that  of  the  nominalists.  If  truth,  accord- 
ing to  Hobbes,  is  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
poeition  of  words,  the  arguments  against  the 
reality  and  immutability  of  truth  appear  alto- 
gether unanswerable.^  And  what  effect  is  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart,  that  **  words  are 
die  sole  objects  about  which  our  thoughts  are 
employed  when  the  subjects  of  our  reasoning 
is  general/'  f  and  that  **  language  is'  the  9ole  in- 
strufAent  by  which  our  speculations  are  carried 
on  when  they  extend  beyond  individuals,"  likely 
to  produce  on  the  youthful  inquirer?  In  many 
instances  the  natural  vigour  of  the  mind  may 
render  the  doctrine  harmless,  even  when  it  is  be- 
lieved. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its 
tendency  is  to  reduce  the  science  of  reasoning  into 
a  science, of  words,  or  rather  to  erect  an  effectual 
barrier  to  all  progress  in  any  science  whatever.^ 

*  Home  Tooke  was  well  aware  of  this.  And  in  so  far  as  his 
nock  it  to  he  considered  as  containing  a  philosophical  argument 
i^on  ahatract  notions^  the  force  of  it  depends  upon  Hohhes's  pre- 


't  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

X  The  view  given  hy  Bishop  Berkeley  is  certainly  less  likely  to 
mialradj  because,  though  he  maintains,  with  Hobbes  and  Stewart, 
iSbmt  it  is  our  words  only  that  are  general,  he  does  not,  like  Mr. 
tewart,  direct  us  to  attend  solely  to  our  words,  but  on  the  con- 
tnarff  to  dismiss  as  much  as  possible,  our  words  from  our  thoughts. 
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The  view  of  abstract  ideas,  maintained  by 
Locke,  as  something  that  may  be  embodied  by 
the  imagination,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  *  involves 
the  essential  error  of  the  realists ;  for  if  there 
were  a  possibility  of  conceiving  an  abstract  tri- 
angle, there  would  be  no  mwe  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  an  external  form  anrespoDd- 


and  to  attend  to  our  ideas.  This  rule  is  followed  with  the  good 
oonflequenee^  that  if  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  ideas,  there  is  at 
least  a  probability  that  feelings  of  relation  may  arise,  whidi  is  al- 
together impossible  if  we  attend  to  words  alone.  But  as  it  is  to 
one  particular  idea  that  he  directs  us  to  turn  our  attention  as  re- 
presentative of  a  whole  class,  and  not  to  many  of  the  indiTiduak 
of  the  class,  our  conclusions  will  be  too  general  or  too  limited^  and 
cannot  be  defined  by  the  natural  relations  of  things. 

*  I  have  not  taken  notice  of  the  opinions  upon  this  sul:ject  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Reid.  The  good  sense  of  that  excellent  phthwopher 
kept  him  from  falling  into  the  errors  of  the  nominalisls  or  ihfi 
conceptualists ;  but  though  he  saw  that  their  views  were  enoneoo^y 
he  did  not  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  opposed  to  their 
errors.  **  An  universal  is  not  an  dbject  of  any  external  sense,  and 
therefore,  cannot  be  imagined,  but  it  may  be  distinctly  cooQetved. 
When  Mr.  Pope  says  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man/  I 
can  conceive  his  meaning  distinctly;  although  I  neither  imagine  a 
blade  or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  straight  man."  •  It  is  obvious  tftil 
Dr.  Reid  uses  the  phrase  conceiving  his  meaning'  in  a  sense  ana* 
logons  to  understanding  hia  meaning.  But  this  expceaaioa  m  too 
vague  to  entitle  ua  to  suppose  that  he  was  acquainted  with  allihit 
passes  in  the  mind  in  the  generalising  process.  It  would  be  i^ 
lowed  on  all  hands,  by  the  nominalists  as  well  as  the  ooncqpt»* 
alists,  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of  abstract  proposiftioiis. 
The  only  di£Sculty  is  as  to  what  really  passes  in  the  mind,  when 
we  are  said  to  understand  an  abstract  preposition.  This  '^^^"^^y 
Dr.  Rcidhaa  left  as  he  found  it,  and  it  was  reaemred  to  Dr.  Bnnvi 
to  remove  it. 
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ing  to  it,  than  there  is  in  supposing  that  there  is 
a  material  object  of  sense  in  the  case  of  external 
perception.  And  though  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Locke  than  to  draw  the 
same  practical  conclusion  from  his  doctrine,  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that 
was  drawn  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle  in  the 
dark  ages,  still  its  legitimate  consequences  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Baconian  methods  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  the  doctrine  itself  is  unquestionably 
calculated  to  puzzle  the  mind  in  vain  endeavours 
to  discover  what  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  an 
existence.^ 

The  great  merit  of  Dr.  Brown  consists  in  the 
dear  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  what  passes  in 
eur  mind  in  the  process  of  generalising,  by  which 
he  shows  that  it  is  a  threefold  process.  We  per- 
ceive two  or  more  objects — we  are  struck  with 
their  similarity  in  certain  respects-^we  invent  a 
common  appellative  to  express  the  objects  that 
agree  in  exciting  the  same  relative  feeling.  This 
explanation  corresponds  so  exactly  .with  the  phe- 
nomena, that  it  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  order 
to  be  admitted ;  and  no  difficulty  remains  to  be 
explained,  if  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  discovery 
of  what  appears  so  simple  and  obvious,  should 


*  For  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  effiscts  of  this  part  of 

Locke's  system,  see  Berkeley*s  Principles,  Introduction. 

1 
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have  been  made  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  The  solution  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  found  chielSy  in  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
analysis  that  distinguished  the  ingenious  disco- 
verer ;  but  in  no  small  degree  also  in  the  mis- 
taken doctrines  that  formerly  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  powers  and  ideas  of  the  mind,  as  some- 
thing that  may  be  distinguished  from  the  mind 
itself.  Now,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
process  has  been  made,  its  truth  and  importance 
cannot  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  ;  and  it  will 
in  all  future  ages  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  that  was  ever  made  in  me- 
taphysical  science.  It  shows  us  upon  what  foun- 
dation all  abstract  truth  ultimately  rests;  it 
points  out  the  path  by  which  general  conclusions 
can  alone  be  arrived  at ;  and  it  teaches  the  true 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  language,  whether  in 
prosecuting  our  own  inquiries,  or  in  communi- 
cating our  ideas  to  others.  * 

*  In  this  last  respect^  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Brown  is  of  inctlflh 
lahle  advantage :  I  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  it,  and  mnat  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  to  those  lectures  that  treat  of  it  faOj, 
and  refer  to  note  M^  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Comh 
and  Effect.  The  concluding  paragraph,  banning  ''  A  hakii  tf 
constant  and  quick  analysis  of  every  complex  word/'  is  particnlailj 
deserving,  of  attention. 

The  feelings  of  the  relation  of  comprehensiveness,  and  of  sno- 
cession,  the  one  of  which  involves  the  process  of  reasoning,  and 
the  other  the  various  doctrines  as  to  cause  and  effect^  I  must  aliQ 
pass  over. 
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.  Aa  there  is  from  various  secondary  causes  a 
tendency  in  certain  individuals  to  one  species  of 
simple  suggestion  rather  than  another,  so  from  con- 
stitutional and  other  causes,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
one  species  of  relative  suggestion  rather  than  an- 
other. In  one,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  suggestion 
of  relations  of  resemblance ;  in  another,  to  relations 
of  causation :  and  this  difference  of  tendency  is 
the  origin  of  the  intellectual  differences  that  are 
to  be  observed  among  individuals* 

In  the  same  way  that  Conception,  Memory^ 
Habity  &C.  were  resolved  into  Simple  Suggestion, 
what  have  been  called  the  powers  of  Judgment, 
Reasoning,  Abstraction,  may  be  resolved  into  a 
tendency  to  Relative  Suggestion.  In  fact,  as 
Judgment  is  merely  the  perception  of  relation 
tJOfit  arises  upon  the  conception  or  perception  of 
two  or  more  objects,  or  of  two  or  more  affections 
of  the  mind^  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Rela^ 
tire  Suggestion.  Reasoning  is  nothing  more  than  a 
aeries  of  consecutive  judgments,  and  cannot  upon 
any  philosophical  grounds  be  considered  as  a  se- 
ysrate  faculty.  Abstraction  is  another  power  by 
which  we  have  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  se- 
parate in  our  thoughts  certain  parts  of  our  com- 
ixes: notions,  and  to  consider  them  abstracted 
firom  the  rest.  If  by  this  it  is  implied  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  intentional  separO' 
turn,  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  abstractioa 
must  be  altogether  denied.    The  exertion:  of  such 

u 
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a  power  would  in  every  instance  involve  a  con-- 
tiradiction  ;  for  the  Btate  preceding  the  intentional 
aeparatioii  involves  die  very  abstraction  whidi  it 
is  supposed  to  produce.  If  we  inaw  the  part 
that  we  single  out,  we  have  already  performed 
all  the  separatioa  that  is  necessary ;  if  we  do  M^ 
know  what  we  are  singlii^  out,  the  separate  pait 
of  the  complex  whole  may  indeed  arise  to  ow 
conception,  but  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  faculty 
is  not  necessary  to  account  for  it  thus  ariasg. 
In  conceiving  particular  qualities  apart  fipom  the 
rest,  or  from  the  subject  in  which  they  perman- 
ently reside,  we|]onlyp  as  has  aln^y  been'  observ- 
ed, repeat  the  process  by  which  our  conceptions 
of  those  qualities  are  origin^ly  formed.  We  n- 
eeived  them  separately  through  the  mediupi  of 
dilSerent  senses ;  and  each,  when  it  recurs  sepa- 
rately,  is  but  the  transcript  of  the  primary  sepa- 
rate sensation.  When  along  with  one  quaUty  of 
an  object  thus  singled  out,  a  similar  quality  in 
another^  object  arises  in  our  mind,  then  by  the 
common  laws  of  reliMtive  suggestion  the  feeing  of 
resembiaitce  arises,  and  we  employ  an  abatiKt 
word,  IBS  whiteness,  hardness,  to  express  Mr  re- 
lative lEfeeling.* 

The  resolving  of  the^e  powers  of  jadgmeaf, 
reasottiiigi  and  abstraction  into  the  capacity  of 


*  This  process  oorreq^ds  to  wlut  ku  been  denondaated  bf 
•one  m^UphyBiciiiiB  tiie  power  of  genenduMdoo* 
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i^ative  snggestion  terminates  that  part  of  Qr. 
Brown's  course  which  relates  to  the  inteUeetlud 
phenomena*  The  following  remarks  witlt  which 
he  connects  his  obserratibns  on  the  inteUectoal 
states  with  those  on  the  emotions,  though  long^ 
liannot  with  propriety  be  omitted. 

'^  in  the  view  whidhi  wn  have  taken  of  the  etter-* 
nal  or  sensitive  affections  of  the  mind,  we  hav^ 
traced  those  laws,  so  simple  and  so  effiodousiif 
which  give  to  the  humblest  individual,  by  thfl 
ihedium  of  his  corporeal  organs,  the  possessioa 
of  that  almost  celestial  scene^  in  \<rhich  he  ia 
j>laced,  till  he  arrive  at  that  nobler  abode  which 
awaits  him,-— connecting  him  not  mereljr  witii 
(be  earth  which  he  treads,  but  indireetly  alao 
with  those  other  minds  "which  are  journeying 
^Ith  him  in  the  same  (Career,  and  that  enjoy  at 
once,  by  the  same  medium  of  the  oeoaeB,  iht 
same  beauHes  and  glories  that  aife^ed  around 
them,  with  a  profusion  so  divine^  as  almost  to 
indicate,  of  themselves^  that  a  path  so  magnifr' 
eent  is  the  path  to  heaven.  A  few  rays  of  light 
thiis  reveal  to  us^  not  forms  and  ookmfa  oniy^ 
which  are  obviously  Visible,  but  latent  tboaghibi^ 
Ivhich  no  eye  can  see;  a  few  partidies  of  vibrate 
liig  air  enable  minA  to  eommui^cate  to  ^dild^  ilt 
most  spiritual  feelings,^46  aWako  and  Jbus  awaka» 
ed  mutually  to  science  and  baoi6volent  exeiPtiOBy  as 

if  truths,  and  generous  wished,  and  bappfaMBa  it* 

.6       '  .  .  /;  .1.  .    : 
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self,  could  be  diffused  in  the  very  voice  that  scarce-* 
\y  floats  upon  the  ear. 

^  Such  are  our  mere  sensitive  feelings,  resulting 
from  the  influence  of  external  things,  on  our  cor^ 
responding  organs,  which  are  themselves  exter* 
nal.  The  view  of  the  intellectual  states  of  the 
mind,  to  which  we  next  proceeded,  laid  open  to 
us  phenomena  still  more  astonishing — those  ca- 
pacities, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover  in 
nature  more  than  the  causes  of  those  brief  sepa- 
rate  sensations  which  follow  the  affections  of  our 
nerves, — to  perceive  in  it  proportion  and  design, 
and  all  other  relations  of  parts  to  parts,  by  which 
it  becomes  to  us  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom 
that  formed  it, — capacities,  by  which,  in  a  single 
moment,  we  pass  again  over  all  the  busiest  ad« 
ventures  of  all  the  years  of  our  life^  or,  with  a 
still  more  uidimited  range  of  thought,  are  pre- 
sent, as  it  D^re,  in  that  remote  infinity  of  spaqs, 
where  no  earthly  form  has  ever  been,  or,  in  the 
still  more  mysterious  infinity  of  time, — ^in  ages, 
when  the  universe  was  not,  nor  any  being,  but 
that  Eternal  One,  whose  immutable  existence  is 
all  which  we  conceive  of  eternity. 

**  Such  are  the  wonders,  of  which  we  acquire  the 
knowledge,  in  those  phenomena  of  the  mind 
which  have  been  already  reviewed  by  us.  The 
order  of  feelings,  which  we  are  next  to  consider, 
are  not  less  important,  nor  important  only  in 
themselves,  but  also  in  their  relation  to  those 
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Other  phenomena  which  have  been  the  8ubjec(9 
of  our  inquiry ;  since  they  comprehend  all  the 
higher  delights  which  attend  the  exercise  of  our 
sensitive  and  intellectual  functions.  The  mere 
pleasures  of  sense,  indeed,  as  direct  and  simple 
pleasures,  we  do  not  owe  to  them ;  but  we  owe 
to  them  every  thing  which  confers  on  those  plea* 
sures  a  more  ennobling  value,  by  the  enjoyments 
of  social  affection  which  are  mingl^  with  them, 
or  the  gratitude  which,  in  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
looks  to  their  divine  author.  We  might,  perr 
haps,  in  like  manner,  have  been  so  constituted 
with  respect  to  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
as  to  have  had  all  the  varieties  of  these,  our  rer 
membrances,  judgments,  and  creations  of  fancy, 
without  one  emotion.     But  without  the  emotions, 

• 

which  accompany  them,  of  how  little  value  would 
the  mere  intellectual  functions  have  been  !  It  is  to 
our  vivid  feelings  of  this  class  we  must  look  for 
those  tender  regards  which  make  our  rememr 
brances  sacred ;  for  that  love  of  truth  and  glory, 
and  mankind,  without  which,  to  animate  and  re^ 
ward  us,  in  our  discovery  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, the  continued  exercise  of  judgment  would 
be  a  fatigue  rather  than  a  satisfaction ;  ^d  for 
all  that  delightful  wonder  which  we  feel,  wheii 
we  contemplate  the  admirable  creations  of  fancy, 
or  the  still  more  admirable  beauties  of  tbeir.  un- 
fading model ;  that  model  which  is  ever  before 
us,  ^i^d  the  imitation  of  which,  as  it  has  been 
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truly  said^  is  the  only  imitation  that  is  itself  ori* 
ginality.  By  our  other  mental  functions,  we  an 
mere  spectators  of  the  machinay  of  thie  univeMil 
living  and  inanimate ;  by  our  emotions,.  Mre  ait 
itdmfirers  of  nature,  lovers  of  man,  adorers  ctf  CML 
The  eartii,  without  them,  would  be- only'a  fidd  nf 
colours,  inhabited  by  beings  who  may  coiktributQ 
indeed,  more  permanently,  to  our  means  of  jbff 
steal  comfort,  than  any  one  of  th6  inanimato 
forms  which  we  behold,  but  who,  beyond  the  uHh 
ment  in  which  they  are  capable  of  affecting  Jat 
with  pdin  or  pleasure,  would  be  only  like  till 
other  forms  and  colours,  which  would  meet  m 
wherever  we  turned  our  weary  and  listless  eyet 
ittid  Ood  himself,  the  source  of  all  good»  aod  Hm 
object  of  all  worship,  would  be  only  the  Bdjaig 
Iby  whom  the  world  was  made."^ 

The  last  order  of  our  feelings,  then,  is  compm 
hended  under  the  name  of  Emotians.  Ont  emd^ 
tions  are  distinguished  from  our  other  states  ^ 
mind,  by  a  peculiar  vividness,  that  cannot  be  ^ 
fined^  but  which  every  one  imderistands  without  tltf 
aid  of  a  definition.  In  treating  of  the  eaioticM 
Dr.  Brown  departs  from  the  method  he  had  ftfe 
krired  in  examining  the  intellectual  phenotoevf* 
He  considers  them  in  those  complex  cortditioBtfii 
wMch  they  generally  exhibit  themselves  in  tbe 
^<yrld,  and  have  received  certain  definite  diarfrtei 

*  Lectures^  voL  iii.  pp.  97-*d0. 
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ristie  namte*  and  not  imx  iheif^j^mi^xA^y.jpfiMi^ 
pleSf  tbough  in  the  considonntion  oC  tJle  pep^irati^ 
iddSections  he  st^es  tlie  elemente  of  which  th^  cottik 
plex  whole  is  compofiied.  ::    l.I; 

c  The  Eimotions  may  be  considef  ed  as  invoLvifi^) 
Aitd  not  InvolviDg  some  moraOL  afiection,  and  ib^. 
may  be  considered,  in  their  relation  to  time,  as  Imn 
nedjiate, — Retrospective, — Prospective.  .  Under 
the  head  of  the  Iimi^diAte  emotiolris,  Chieerfiihlessl 
4«d  Melancholy,T^Wonder  and  Langupr^-rfieailty^ 
fiiihlnnity,  Defarmity,~-the  Ludicrous,  are  trtsat* 
«d  with  a  moral  eloquence  and  a  metaphysical 
Acuteness  that  cannot  be  snfficieixtly  admiced» 
Under  the  head  of  Wonder^  he  has  demonsteateid 
tirf  ^stenee  of  the  sentiment  as  an  orxgiotaLprih^' 
ciple  of  our  nature,  and  its  essential  sameness HDk 
^r  the  mod^ed  forms  of  Surpxise  and  Astooikh- 
ment,  .kl  opfK)&itioli  to  the  theory  containjM;  hi 
J)r*  Smith's  posthudiotis  volume.  The  lectuito 
on  Beauty,  from  the  very  interesting  nature  .ttf 
the  subject,  and  from  the  multitude  of  ingenioudl 
men  who  have  specii^ated  .upon  it,  will,  i^^gfi^ 
nerally  consjdei^ed  as  the  most  valttablfe  in .  ihid 
part  of  the  course  The  various  questions  dHk-* 
nected  with  the  theory  of  beauty.  Dr.  Brown 
haa  discussed  with  his  usual  elegance  and  actite- 
lless.  He  has  analysed  the  feeling ;  classed  ii 
^  its  proper  place  among  the  primitive  einor 
ticms ;  examined  into  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  e:Kcited;   and  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
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which  it  is  inlSuenced  by  assodation,  in  sudi  a 
way  as  to  leave  but  little  for  future  inquirers  in 
this  department,  except  to  trace  the  influence  of 
the  principles  he  has  established  in  the  various 
elegant  arts,  and  to  determine  their  modifications 
according  to  the  character  of  different  indivi* 
duals.* 

The  second  order  of  the  Immediate  emotioog 
includes  the  feelings  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  of  Love, 
and  Hatred,  and  of  S}rmpathy.  In  this  part 
of  the  course  Dr.  Brown  does  not  enter  particu* 
larly  into  the  question  of  morals.  He  simply 
enumerates  these  emotions  as  parts  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  reserving  the  ethical  discussions  to 
which  they  give  rise  for  the  second  part  of  his 
course. 

Our  Betrospeetwe  emotions  have  regard  either 
to  others  or  to  ourselves.  Those  that  relate  to 
others  may  be  comprehended  under  Gratitude  and 
Anger;  those  that  relate  to  ourselves  compre- 
hend the  feelings  for  which  we  have  not  an  ap- 
propriate name,  but  which  are  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  a  good  con^ence.  Remorse 
also  belongs  to  this  order  of  our  emotions. 

*  If  Dr.  Brown  had  lired  to  complete  hit  Phytiologf,  he  in* 
tended  to  state  in  fi  note  to  sect.  iv.  chap.  2.  that  previoualy  to 
the  publication  of  the  article  Beauty^  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica^  he  had  in  the  course  of  two  dlflbrent 
^nversations  explained  very  fully  to  the  author  of  tliat  artidt 
^  views  upon  the  subject. 
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The  Prospective  emotions  are  comprehensive  of 
our  Desires  and  Fears,  the  first  having  for  their 
object  some  good,  the  second  some  evil.     The 
most  important  of  our  desires  are  comprehended 
in  the  following  series : — First,  Our  desire  of  con- 
tinued existence,  without  any  immediate  regard 
to  the  pleasure  it  may  yield.    Secondly,  Our  desire 
of  pleasure  considered  directly  as  mere  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  Our  desire  of  action.     Fourthly,  Our 
desire  of  society.     Fifthly,  Our  desire  of  know-* 
ledge.   Sixthly,  Our  desire  of  power,— direct,  as  in 
ambition,  or  indirect,  as  in  avarice.     Seventhly, 
Our  desire  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  those 
around  us.    Eighthly,  Our  desire  of  glory.   Ninth* 
ly.  Our  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others.     And 
Tenthly,  Our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those 
whom  we  hate. 

Of  this  part  of  Dr.  Brown*s  course  I  have  at- 
tempted nothing  more  than  merely  to  give  the 
titles  of  the  various  subjects,  partly  from  the 
length  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  extend- 
ed, but  partly  also  because  there  is  not,  as  under 
the  former  orders  of  our  affections,  any  one  prin- 
ciple involving  the  greater  part  of  the  specula^ 
tions  ;  and  because,  the  chief  value  of  these  lec- 
tures, consisting  in  the  admirable  pictures  of  life 
and  manners  which  they  contain,  and  the  eloquent 
discussions  with  which  he  has  intermixed  them,  in 
regard  to  the  relation  that  this  part  of  our  nature 
bears  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  to 
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the  happiness  and  duties  of  man,  no  abridgment  or 
analysis  could  convey  any  idea  of  their  excellences 
In  a  passage  very  characteristic  of  its  autfaoiv  and 
which,  indeed,  affords  the  key  to  the  spirit  with, 
which  he  conducted  his  philosophical  inquiries  in 
general,  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

'^  It  was  my  wish,  on  a  subject  so  important 
to  the  noblest  feelings  and  opinions  which  yoa 
are  capable  of  forming,  to  impress  you  with  sen^ 
timents  which  seem  to  me  far  more  necessary  lor 
your  happiness  than  even  for  your  instruction^ 
md  to  present  these  to  you  at  the  time  when  the 
particular  phenomena  which  we  were  considering; 
led  most  directly  to  these  very  sentiments.  It  m» 
my  wish  too,  I  will  confess,  to  accustom  your  mindfl 
as  much  as  possible  to  this  species  of  reflectiiKn,  a 
species  of  reflection  which  renders  philosophy  not 
valuable  in  itself  only,  admirable  as  it  is  even  whai 
considered  in  itself  alone,  but  still  more  valnabfeiot 
the  feelings  to  which  it  maybe  made  sufaservienlL  I 
wished  the  great  conceptions  of  the  moral  society 
in  which  you  are  placed,  of  the  dutiea  which  you 
have  to  perform  in  it,  and  of  that  Eternal  Beiia^ 
who  placed  you  in  it,  to  arise  frequently  to  yoiur 
mind,  in  cases  in  which  other  minds  might  thiwif 
only  that  one  phenomenon  was  very  like  anotktf 
phenomenon,  or  very  different  from  it ;  that  the 
same  name  might,  or  might  not,  be  given  to  botli ; 
and  that  one  philosopher,  who  lived  on  a  certain 
part  of  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  and  was  fol* 
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lowed  by  eight  or  ten  comiiieiitatorsy  affirmed  Ikft 
phenoinetm  to  be  diffei^nt^  while  another  phikMi^ 
pher,  with  almost  as  many  fiQinmexitatorB»  affiruH 
ed  them  to  be  the  same.  .  Of  this  at  least  I  am 
sure,  that  your  observatioa.of  the  phenomena 
^themselves  will  not  be  less  quick,  nor  yonr. analy- 
sis of  them  less  nicely  accurate, :  because  you  disv 
cover  in  them  something  more  than  a  idere  obf 
server  or  analjnst,  who  xnqtiirei  into  the  mortil 
affinities  with  no  higher  interest  than  he  Inquire 
into  the  affinity.of  a  salt  or  a.metalp  is  inclined  to 
seek ;  and  even  though  your  obserlration  and  ana* 
lysis  of  the  mere  phenomena  were  to  be,,  as  only 
the  ignorant  could  suppose,  less  just  6n  that  ac- 
count, there  can  be-  ho  question  that  if  you  had 
learned  to  think  with  more  kindiie&B  6f  tnan»  and 
with  more  gratitude  and  veneratidn  of  God,  you 
would  have  profited  more  by  this  simple  ameluK 
ration  of  sentiment,  than  by  the  profoundest  6iBh 
eovery  tha^;.  was  to  terminate  in  the  accession 
which  it  gave  to  mere  speculative  sciencei:''* 

The  analysis  that  has  been  given  of  the  first 
part  of  Dr.  Brown's  course,  though  necessarily 
imperfect^  from  the  limits  ^thin  which  I  was 
obliged  to.  confine  myself,  and  still  more  from  jof 
inability  to'  do  justice  to  the:  sutdect,  will  be  suf- 
ficient, I  trust,  to  enable  the  reader  to  fonn  an 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  conAurted 
)iis  inquiries,  and  of  his  analysis  and  arrangement 

*  Lectures^  yol*  iii.  pp.  S^S,  62$. 
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of  the  mental  phenomena.  It  will  enable  us  also 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Brown 
as  compared  with  former  writers  in  this  depart*- 
ment  of  science,  and  upon  this  point  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

In  attending  to  the  works  of  metaphysicians, 
one  of  the  first  circumstances  that  attracts  our 
notice,  is,  that  in  scarcely  any  of  them  is  our  8pi»* 
ritual  part  considered  as  an  object  of  mere  phy^ 
sical  science.  In  the  systems  of  ancient  philoso* 
phy  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  single  analysis 
of  complex  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling. 
During  the  middle  ages,  though  the  knowledge  of 
our  mental  frame  was  professedly  cultivated  with 
the  most  assiduous  zeal,  the  intellectual  science 
consisted  of  little  more  than  the  unmeaning  terms 
of  a  profitless  logic.  And  even  after  the  r^orma^ 
tian  of  philosophy,  which  left  the  inquirers  into 
the  material  universe  to  the  enlightened  investi* 
gation  of  nature,  it  is  melancholy  to  find  how 
many  ancient  errors,  and  prejudices,  and  idols, 
perplexed  and  misled  the  metaphysicians.  While 
the  laws  of  miitter  have  been  patiently  and  sedur 
lously  examined  simply  on  their  own  account* 
the  laws  of  mind  have,  almost  in  every  instance* 
been  considered,  not  in  their  own  essential  light, 
but  in  reference  to  other  sciences.  Since  th^  tim^ 
of  Descartes,  indeed,  the  facts  as  to  the  mental 
phenoinena  have  been  gradually  accumulating ; 
but  how  few  are  there  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  analysis  of  th^se  facts. 
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and  to  the  reducing  them  to  general  principles. 
The  mind,  in  short,  has  been  considered  in  its 
applications  to  other  Sciences,  rather  than  as  in 
itself  presenting  phenomena,  the  examination  and 
arrangement  of  which  constitute  the  most  compre« 
hensive  of  all  the  sciences.  By  many  philosophers, 
the  mind  has  been  considered  solely  in  reference 
to  logic;  by  others,  the  principles  of  our  na- 
ture have  been  investigated  with  a  view  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  great  doctrines  of  natural 
theology ;  while  not  a  few  have  made  their  theo- 
ries subservient  to  the  establiglhment  of  scepti- 
cism, or  atheism,  or  materialism.  The  bent  of 
the  mind  of  Descartes  was  much  more  towards 
physics  and  mathematics  than  to  metaphysics; 
and  though  his  great  principle,  that  it  is  by  con- 
sciousness^ alone  that  we  can  become  acquainted 
with  our  spiritual  nature,  will  always  entitle  him 
to  an  exalted  place  among  the  benefactors  of  me- 
taphysical science,  there  is  little  else  in  this 
science  in  which  he  can  be  considered  as  be- 
yond his  own  age.  His  disciple  Malebranche 
proposes  wholly  a  practical  end  in  his  inquiries, 
and  considers  the  human  mind  only  with  the 
view  of  putting  his  reader  upon  his  guard  against 
the  various  sources  of  error.  Locke  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  understanding  alone,  or 
rather  to  the  furniture  of  the  understanding; 
and  all  his  discussions  are  with  an  ultimate 
view,  viz.  to  ascertain  the  origin,  and  extent,  and 
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Gertainty  of  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Reid  may  te 
considered  as  having  pursued  a  nietbod  more 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy, and,  from  various  passages  of  his  works,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  had  arrived  at  ideas  of  the  ob- 
ject we  oug^t  to  have  in  view  in  prosecuting  ana^ 
lytically  the  study  of  man,  that  had  hitherto  beeb 
but  imperfectly  understood.  At  the  same  tim^  in 
all  his  investigations  he  had  a  further  purpose^ 
which,  though  it  may  heighten  our  respect  tot 
him  as  a  man,  or  even  as  a  philosopher,  hM 
very  materially  lessened  his  merits  as  a  meta* 
physician.  In  examining  the  principles  of  out* 
nature,  it  was  not  to  reduce  them  to  their 
Utmost  simplicity,  so  much  as  to  vindicate,[ 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  expression 
of  his  illustrious  disciple,  **  those  fundament 
tal  laws  of  belief  which  form  the  gromid-^ 
work  of  human  knowledge,  against  the  at^ 
tacks  made  on  their  authority  in  some  m^ 
dem  systems  of  scepticism."*  f     Mr.  Stewart 

*  •  ■  •  « 

*  Stewart's  life  ciF  Reid^  p.  59. 

f  It  would  be  easy  to  prove^  that  thongh  Dr.  Reid  had,  pfrta|ii^ 
arrived  at  dearer  views  as  to  the  end  of  the  metaphysical  phibaoplij 
ihan  mott  of  those  wfaio  preceded  him,  he  was  far  from  cnmaHfting 
metaphysics  simply  as  an  analytic  sdeoce.  I  shall  coafine  mjadf  tf 
two  passages  in  his  first  essay,  which  are  snfficient  to  pnm  thai 
this  was  the  ease.  In  the  seventh  chapter,  after  siiowlD|^ 
by  a  very  acute  analysis,  that  the  ancient  division  of  the 
tual  powers  into  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasondng, 
fatisfactory,  we  find  him  retaining  them  all,  and  treating  of  Umb 
as  separate.    And,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  he  expnadf 
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has  followed  in  the  same  path  with  Dr.  Reid, 
with  a  moral  eloquence,  and  an  elevation  of 
purpose,  far  beyond  the  praise  oi  mere  meta« 
physical  acumen.  But  it  is  as  a  metaphysician 
that  he  is  at  present  to  be  considered ;  and  it 
is  obvious,  from  the  most  superficial  perusal  of 
his  productions,  that  as  Dr.  Reid  was  drawn 
away  from  what  should  be  the  main  object  of  the 
mental  physiologist,  by  a  wish  to  establish  the 
great  principles  that  Mr.  Himie  had  endeavoured 
to  undermine ;  so  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  seduced 
from  the  rigid  speculations  of  pure  metaphysics^ 
by  the  more  congenial  task  of  applying  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  to  its 
practical  uses.  * 


■tatesy  that  he  does  not  mean  to  ''  attempt  a  complete  emnneri* 
tiMi  of  the  powers  of  the  understandii^.  I  shaU  only  mentioii 
jdutae  I  propose  to  explainJ* 

*  The  following  extracts  will  exhibit  Mr.  Stewart's  views  upon 
ibis  important  point.  **  The  qtiestion  concerning  the  origin  of  o«r 
Aifirent  afieetionBy  leads  to  some  curious  analytical  disqnfsitioipi^ 
|i#  ^ofvertf  subordinate  importance  to  those  inquiries  which  rep 
la(e.  to  their  laws^  and  uses^'aqd  mutual  references.  In  many  ethi- 
cal 'systems,  howerer^  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  moat 
faiicTBidng  subject  of  disquisition  which  this  wonderful  part  jof  dor 
finw  praents."    Life  of  Reid,  p.  96. 

''  This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that  another  facul« 
^  besides  abstraction,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  ge« 
fieralisation,  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  geoen 
s^id  species ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  alAoegh 
jg^erafization,  without  abstraction,  is  impossible,  yet  that  we 
tnight  have  been  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  abstract  iHthoat  being 
'capable  of  generalizing.      The  grounds  of  this  opinion  it  is  adi 


r> 
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I  am  aware  that  besides  these  writers,  who  cer^ 
tainlyarethe  first  of  a  class  thathasbeen  considered 
in  this  part  of  the  island  as  holding  the  chief  place 
in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  there  are  otherd  of  a 
Very  different  school,  who  maybe  supposed  to  have 
confined  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  phy- 
sical examination  of  the  mental  constitution.    But 
in  all  these  instances  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed,  the  authors  have,  by  an  undue  love  of  simpli- 
city, or  by  connecting  their  speculations  with 
some   hypothesis  as  to  the  connection  between 
matter   and   motion,  and  thought,    given  such 
an  imperfect  or  distorted   view   of  the   opera* 
tions  of  mind,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  pi-e- 
sent  purpose  to  allude  to  them  particularly. 

In  making  these  remarks  upon  the  systems  of 
preceding  philosophers,  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  undervaluing  their  labours,  and  still  less  as  un- 
dervaluing those  sciences,  in  their  relations  to  which 
alone  many  of  them  have  considered  the  phenomena 
of  our  spiritual  nature.  Many  important  facts  had 
been  observed,  and  these,  in  various  instances,  had 
been  successfully  referred  to  their  general  princi- 
ples. But  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  facts,  as 
to  human  nature,  would  have  been  increased  m  a 

neeesmryjbr  me  io  examine  for  any  of  the  purposes  I  have  at  pre* 
sent  in  view."      Elements^  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

In  hit  chapter  ou  Memory,  after  mentioning  that  it  Hity  be 
doabtful  whether  remembrance  is  a  simple  or  a  complex  act^ 
he  adds,  that  the  question  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Ibid, 
p.  407. 
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degree  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  if  the  phe- 
nomena had  been  examined  upon  juster  princi- 
ples; and  the  advantages  also  resulting  to  the 
sciences  of  logic,  and  criticism,  and  education,  and 
theology,  would  have  been  ultimately  gi'eater. 
There  are  indeed  many  conclusions  that  may  be 
deduced  from  the  obvious  appearances  of  our 
mental  constitution,  without  any  analysis  of 
these  appearances,  as  there  are  many  uses  to 
which  the  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  air 
might  be  converted,  though  its  gravity  and  com- 
ponent elements  had  not  been  discovered.  But  in 
the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  more 
minute  our  knowledge  is,  the  more  varied,  and 
the  more  interesting  are  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  applied.  And  every  new  analysis  of  mind 
leads  to  many  practical  lessons,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  to  many 
important  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  designs 
of  Providence  and  the  consequent  obligations 
upon  man.  It  will  be  more  readily  allowed  that 
our  acquaintance  with  the  mind  must  become  more 
intimate  and  accurate,  when  we  devote  ourselves, 
in  the  first  place  at  least,  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
amination of  it ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  when  we 
consider  its  phenomena,  with  an  ultimate  object 
in  view,  we  must  see  them  in  a  contracted  aspect, 
and  many  of  their  most  important  features  will 
be  lost  in  the  shade. 

Indeed,  it  is  because  metaphysicians  have  ex- 

X 
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amined  the  mind  with  purposes  altogether  differ- 
ent, that  such  differences  are  to  be  found  in  their 
systems  ;  a  circumstance,  which  has  been  so  often 
urged  as  an  objection  against  the  certainty  or  va^ 
lue  of  the  science  of  Metaphysics  itself.  Our  view 
of  a  subject  is  modified  as  much  by  the  end  we  pro- 
pose in  our  examination  of  it,  as  by  its  own  es- 
isential  qualities ;  and  where  the  ends  are  numer- 
ous and  varied,  the  subject  will  scarcely  seem  the 
same ;  at  least,  the  truths  in  regard  to  it  will  ap- 
pear unconnected,  or  perhaps  inconsistent.  This 
is  exemplified  in  other  sciences  as  well  as  in  Me- 
taphysics. In  Botany,  to  take  one  of  the  most 
familiar  instances,  the  essence  of  every  system 
is  determined  by  the  end  which  its  author  pro^ 
poses.  How  partial,  and  consequently  how  in- 
correct a  view  is  taken  of  the  vegetable  king^ 
dom,  where  there  is  a  classification  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  science,  according  to  their  relations  to 
-other  departments  of  knowledge.  The  interest- 
ing subjects  of  botanical  knowledge  are  always 
the  same,  but  when  arranged  according  to  their 
medicinal  or  economical  uses,  or  according  to  their 
habits  and  methods  of  cultivation,  the  sciences 
that  treat  of  them  seem  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. And  it  is  not  till  lately  that  this  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  true  cause,  viz.  the  different  ends 
that  the  authors  pursued.*    The  same  account  is 

*  For  some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  matter  see  Thhrie  th 
la  Botanique,  par  M.  de  Candolk,  p.  37  :^-bj  for  the  moit  pliilo* 
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to  be  given  of  the  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
various  systems  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Metaphysics.  These  differences  exi&t,  not  be- 
cause th6  science  of  ^  mind  is  one  where  no  sub- 
stantial truth  is  to  be  attained^  but  because  the 
authors  proposed  to  themselves  ends  essentially 
different.  Their  attention  was  thus  directed  to 
different  parts  of  the  varied  phenomena ;  and  even 
where  they  introduced  the  same  phenomena,  it 
was  under  the  aspect  that  suited  their  peculiar 
purpose.  In  short,  there  are  many  sciences  that 
relate  to  mind,  though  one  vague  name  is  applied 
to  them  all.  Accordingly,  in  one  author  we  have  a 
theory  of  knowledge;  in  another  an  hypothesis  as 
to  the  connexion  between  motion  and  thought ; 
in  a  third  an  inquiry  into  the  part  of  our  mental 
frame  which  is  cc^iiected  with  the  fine  arts.  And 
it  is  no  more  an  objection  against,  the  consistency 
and  certainty  of  the  physiology  of  mind,  that 
such  different  views  are  espoused  by  writers  who 
do  not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  that 
science,  than  it  is  against  the  science  of  the  phy- 
siology of  vegetable  life,  that  the  medicinal,  and 
economical,  and  geographical  classifications,  to  be 
found  in  different  writers,  are  marked  by  such  di- 
versities. 

flophical  work  on  the  subject.  See  also  Dr.  Brown's  Lectures^ 
i.  362^  where  some  admirable  observations  upon  classification  are 
to  be  found. 
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This  then  is  the  first  circumstance,  as  I  con-^ 
iviv(\  by  which  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  may 
Iv  lUstiuguished :  He  steadily  and  systematically 
ktv|v^  ill  view  that  the  object  of  the  metaphysician 
)s  K^  davA!)>k^  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  and 
f.v^.v^.  duxl  not  to  consider  his  object  gained  till 
^'^  ^.ib>  rt\:u\V<ii  ihem  to  their  utmost  simplicity. 

Xo  oitc  ivukl  be  more  impressed  than  Dr. 
^  vvi  u  w  !;h  the  multitude  of  applications  of  which 
^:»  !a\vcrtte  scieucv  admitted,  and  no  one  could 
iv'  -iiv^v  ^x^K?Y  to  ^riu:t  that  these  applications  were 
^"tcu  ^►^  -uv'rx'  vVi:i>^uei!vV  than  the  mere  physiolo- 
j;iv«.  M.  s.uvv.  I'J^  the  works  of  no  author,  accord-i 
*^ei*>  •  '-^  t^cre  i  iL'on?  constant  reference  to  thewis^ 
Jam:*.  jLtxd  S?^dcvtw  v^t  Kim  by  whom  all  the  suc- 
wvt^a^^'^i^  o/  ;»&eu<:!:er-:  ,uv  orisrinallv  determined, 
aikIox  the  itiiticT^  thcu  ciir  capacities  and  susceptibi- 
lities rt  iH!er  inour.:beni  upon  us.  But  still  he  never 
tVurj;:vts  that  these  ;ire  the  applications  of  thescience, 
and  uoi  the  science  itself:  and  that  he  is  never  to 
:s^tisfy  htruself  with  an  imperfect  analysis,  be- 
cause«even  while  it  is  imperfect,  important  conclu- 
;dou;»  may  be  drawn  tn>m  it.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  disiweric^  he  has  made  are  much  more 
numerous  thim  thosc'  which  rewarded  the  labours, 
or  were  the  fruit  of  the  ^renins,  or  the  result  of 
the  gooil  fortune  of  any  former  metaphysician. 
The  practical  applications  of  his  system  also, 
though  not  perha{>$  so  obvious,  are  more  numerous 
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and  important  than  those  of  the  systems  which 
were  constructed  solely  with  a  practical  aim.  In 
illustration  of  this,  T  shall  refer  to  two  instances 
merely  in  his  writings.  How  much  more  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  science  of  logic,  in  his  re- 
marks upon  relative  suggestion,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  those  who  had  considered  the 
human  mind  entirely  in  reference  to  the  art  of  rea- 
soning. By  viewing  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
reasoning  simply  as  one  of  the  states  of  mind,  his 
attention  was  undistracted ;  he  saw  the  pheno- 
mena as  they  really  are ;  the  light  of  analogous 
states  revealed  their  nature  more  clearly ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  our  constitution, 
the  best  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  our 
faculties  is  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
nature. — His  theory  of  Virtue  also,  is,  for  a  si- 
milar reason,  more  satisfactory  than  any  to  be 
found  in  former  metaphysical  works.  By  at- 
tending to  our  moral  sentiments  as  a  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  analysing  the  words  virtue,  obli- 
gation, merit,  with  the  aids  that  his  doctrines  as 
to  relative  suggestion  afforded,  he  has  shown  the 
place  that  our  feelings  of  virtue  occupy  in  our 
mental  frame,  and  by  considering  them  along  with 
our  other  immediate  emotions  he  has  drawn  an 
irresistible  argument  in  favour  of  their  being 
primitive  and  universal  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
— This  is  the  reward  of  all  those  who  con- 
fide in  nature,  and  follow  her  without  seeking  any 
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odier  benefit  than  what  of  her  own  accord  she 
bestows.  One  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  which 
the  philosopher  has  to  learn  is,  that  he  should 
observe  natiwe  with  a  mind  unprejudiced  with 
anticipations  or  fears  as  to  what  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations,  or  rather  in  the  undoubt- 
ing  belief  that  whatever  he  discovers  to  be  true 
must  lead  to  beneficial  consequences.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  singleness  of  vision,  if  I  may  borrow 
a  scriptural  metaphor,  seems  to  pervade  all  the 
works  of  Grod,  and  is  equally  necessary  in  senses 
and  reason,  and  faith.  Homo  naturae  minuter 
et  interpreSf  tantumfadt  et  intelUgit  quantum  de 
naturae  orcUne,  re  vel  mente  observaverit,  nee  gM' 
plius  scit  out  potest*  That  this  holds  true  in 
metaphysics  no  less  than  in  physics,  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  the  conclusions  to  be  de- 
duced from  Dr.  Brown's  works.  It  is  said  that 
Newton  accounted  for  his  valuable  discove- 
ries, by  saying  that  he  ^^  waited  for  thought  C*  by 
which,  I  presume,  that  he  must  have  meant  that 
after  placing  the  object  of  his  investigation  be- 
fore his  mind,  he  left  his  faculties  to  their  uncon- 
strained operation.  And  in  laying  down  rules 
for  reasoning  and  for  conduct,  we  must  toait  till 
we  observe  the  processes  of  nature,  and  let  our 
rules  be  nothing  more  than  the  generalizing  of 
the  facts  we  have  observed. 

*  Novum  Organon. 
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The  next  circumstance  that  distinguishes  Dr- 
Brown's  philosophy  is  the  great  principle  upon 
which  he  commences  his  inquiries,  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  mind  but  as  it  exists  in  cer- 
tain states,  and  that  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
powers  of  the  mind  are  not  different  from  the 
mind,  but  are  merely  the  mind  itself  existing  in 
different  states. 

The  value  of  this  principle  can  be  duly  esti- 
mated only  by  those,  who  have  traced  the  ef- 
fects of  the  prejudices  to  which  it  is  oppos- 
ed, upon  the  inquiries  of  former  metaphysicians* 
There  are,  I  conceive,  two  tendencies  to  error,  one 
or  other  of  which,  according  to  the  view  thftt  was 
taken  of  the  mental  phenomena,  has  vitiated  tb^ 
conclusions  of  almost  all  the  inquirers  into  mind. 
The  first  is  that  of  considering  our  thoughts  apart 
from  the  thinking  mmd.  The  influence  of  this  ten- 
dency is  to  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophers  who  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  spiritual  imiverse.  Conceiving 
that  our  ideas  have  a  real  existence,  and  that  they 
are  resemblances  of  outward  objects,  they  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  separate  science.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  mind  that  they  examined,  as  a 
separate  department  of  existences,  mysteriously 
intermediate  between  matter  and  mind.  Their 
inquiries  in  this  department  exhibited  the  same 
fundamental  errors  that  characterised  their  re- 
searches into  the  material  universe.     Instead  of 
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first  observing  the  phenomena,  and  then  deducing 
such  conclusions  as  their  observations  warranted, 
they  followed  the  reveries  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions, without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  proper 
object  of  philosophical  inquiry,  or  of  the  great 
principles  of  philosophising.  Or  rather,  building 
upon  hastily  observed  and  ill-digested  facts,  they 
made  them  the  foundation  of  theories  that  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  support.  Even  admitting 
that  ideas  had  a  real  existence,  they  neglected 
the  only  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
them ;  and  wasted  their  extraordinary  powers  in 
inquiring  into  their  nature,  their  origin,  and  their 
rank  in  the  scale  of  entities,  without  ascertaining 
the  obvious  and  simple  facts  that  might  be  ob- 
served regarding  them. 

Though  the  peripatetic  doctrine,  which  accounts 
for  perception,  by  species  or  ideas  proceeding 
from  external  things  and  transmitted  to  the  mind 
through  the  channel  of  the  senses,  seems  to  have 
been  universally  abandoned  by  philosophers  after 
the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  still  supposed  by 
many,  that  ideas  were  entities  altogether  distinct 
from  the  mind.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
till  lately  been  very  generally  supposed,  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  phi- 
losopher who  clearly  showed  that  there  is  no 
foimdation  for  supposing  that  ideas  have  a  se- 
parate existence.  His  claim  to  this  merit  it  is 
not  necessary  again  to  refer  to.    That  there  have 
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been  philosophers  who  maintained  the  position^ 
which  Dr.  Reid  conceived  all  the  philosophers  in 
modern  times  who  preceded  him  to  have  main- 
tained, is  certain ;  and  the  prejudices  that  misled 
these  individuals  have  exerted,  and  even  in  our  own 
times  continue  to  exert  an  influence  upon  many, 
who  have  not  actually  fallen  into  the  same  error.* 

Dr.  Brown  has  clearly  stated,  that  our  sensa- 
tions, thoughts,  feelings,  opinions,  judgments, 
are  merely  different  states  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
thus  has  completely  removed  the  difficulty  that  has 
been  a  stumblingblock  to  many  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  their  metaphysical  career.  And  in  so 
far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  first  who  has  placed  the 
subject  in  its  true  aspect.  The  arguments  by 
which  he  supports  his  opinion  have  been  stated 
in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter;  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  force  of  these  arguments,  cannot 
fail  to  be  convinced  also  of  the  importance  of  the 
conclusion  they  establish. 

But  there  is  another  prejudice  opposed  to  the 
simple  view  of  mind  given  by  Dr.  Brown,  as 
nothing  different  from  its  thoughts,  or  feelings, 
or  powers,  or  susceptibilities.  I  allude  to  that 
which  leads  us  to  conceive  that  the  mind  con- 
sists of  powers  or  faculties,  having  as  it  were  a 
distinct  and  independent  existence.  Dr.  Reid  may 
be  considered  as  the  representative  of  that  class  of 

•  See  Note  O. 
6 
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philosopherSi  who,  in  their  writings,  appear  to  give 
countenance  to  this  prejudice.  That  Dr.  Heid really 
believed  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  be  distinct 
from  the  mind  itself,  I  am  far  from  supposing; 
but  certainly  his  language  would  often  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  doctrine  waf 
maintained  by  him ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  prejudice  exerted  a  very  power- 
ful Influence  upon  his  inquiries.  In  so  far  as  we 
proceed  upon  the  idea  that  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  distinguishable  from  the  mind  itself,  and 
from  one  another,  the  error  of  the  assumption  is 
so  obvious  as  to  render  a  refutation  of  it  imneces* 
sary.  There  is  scarcely  any  metaphysician  of 
any  name  who  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  his  readers  upon  their  guard  against  it ;  and 
Mr.  Stewart  himself  has  referred  to  the  often 
quoted  passage  of  Locke,*  so  explicit  and  so  con^ 
elusive  upon  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  prejudice  is  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
our  nature ;  and  it  often  operates  in  those  who 
se^m  most  fully  aware  of  its  existence.  In  so 
far  a$  it  supposes  a  voluntary  control  over  our 
ideas,  it  is,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  abstraction,  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  but  actually  involves  a  contradic- 
tion. But  independently  of  this,  the  phraseology 
that  it  employs  is  calculated  to  satisfy  the  mind 

*  Book  ii.  ch.  21,  f  6. 
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with  imperfect  analyses  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
and  to  exhibit  them  through  an  obscure  medium. 
Even  Locke  himself,  when  speaking  of  the  idea  of 
perception,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  refers  us  to  our 
own  consciousness  upon  the  subject.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  by  such  a  reference  there  might  at  once 
be  an  end  of  all  metaphysical  inquiry.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  own  language,  must 
have  a  sufficiently  distinct  knowledge,  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  expressive  of  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
But  a  man  may  possess  this  knowledge  and  yet  be 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  science  of  metaphysics, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  analyse  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  complex  words,  and  to  arrange  them 
with  analogous  feelings.  To  put  us  fully  upon 
our  guard  against  the  fallacies  of  language,  in  this 
particular,  is  therefore  a  merit  of  a  very  high  or* 
der ;  and  it  is  a  merit  to  the  honour  of  which 
Dr.  Brown  is  fully  entitled.  But  there  is  a 
merit  still  greater,  and  that  is,  not  merely  to 
put  us  upon  our  guard  against  the  fallacies  of 
language,  but  against  the  prejudices  in  which 
these  fallacies  have  their  origin.  This,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  analysis  of  his  theory  of  Power, 
Dr.  Brown  has  eiSectually  done ;  and  the  influence 
of  this  may  be  judged  of  by  the  clearer  views 
that  every  one  must  have  of  the  processes  of 
thought  after  perusing  his  works. 
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It  is  from  these  two  circumstances  taken  to- 
gether, and  kept  steadily  in  view,  that  the  great 
merit  of  Dr.  Brown's  system  arises ;-— that  the 
great  object  of  the  metaphysician  is  to  analyse 
and  classify  the  phenomena  of  thought,  and  that 
the  powers  and  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  in  re- 
ality nothing  but  the  mind  itself  existing  in  differ- 
ent states.  These  doctrines  themselves  appear  very 
obvious  when  they  are  stated ;  and  perhaps  no 
metaphysician  of  any  name  for  nearly  a  century 
past,  had  he  clearly  imderstood  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  conveyed,  would  have  disputed  them. 
But  it  is  one  thing   to  assent  to  a  truth  when 
it  is  distinctly  stated,  and  another  to  have  pre- 
viously such  a  hold  of  it  as  to  be  guided  by  it 
in  all  our  speculations.     Accordingly,  though  an 
approach  to  the  same  doctrines  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  some  preceding  philosophers,  it 
is  easy  to  see  prejudices,  of  a  nature  exactly  con- 
trary, shackling  the  efforts  of  their  genius.     In 
this  respect,  then.  Dr.  Brown  has  made  a  most 
important  step  in  the  principles  of  philosophis- 
ing, perhaps  the  most  important  that  has  been 
made  in  metaphysics  since  the  time  of  Descartes. 
The  classification  which  Dr.  Brown  has  made  of 
the  mental  phenomena  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  principles  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeds.    It  is  perfectly  original,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  simple,   and  distinct,   and  complete. 
The  division  into  external  and  internal  affections 
is  natural  and  obvious ;  though  I  must  state  that 
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in  the  progress  of  that  part  of  physiological  science 
that  relates  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  I  conceive 
that  discoveries  have  been  made  which  affect  some 
of  Dr.  Brown's  principles  of  arrangement  in  this 
part  of  his  system.  But  this  remark  applies  in  no 
degree  to  the  division  of  the  internal  affections  in- 
to intellectual  states  and  emotions.  No  advance- 
ment of  science  can  remove  this  distinction. 
They  are  felt  by  us  as  generically  different,  and 
must  always  thus  be  felt  by  us.  The  minor  divi- 
sion of  the  intellectual  states  into  conceptions 
and  feelings  of  relation,  is  also  clearly  founded  on 
a  natural  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  affections. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  farther  into  the 
merit  of  his  various  analyses  of  particular  states 
of  mind  that  had  formerly  been  distinguished  as 
separate  faculties.  I  can  only  observe,  in  general, 
that  they  all  appear  to  be  extremely  ingenious  and 
accurate.  In  regard  to  the  various  divisions  of 
this  part  of  his  system,  his  remarks  upon  the 
senses  are  perhaps  the  most  original  and  ingeni- 
ous; those  upon  the  relative  suggestions  the 
most  useful ;  and  those  upon  the  emotions  the 
most  eloquent  and  most  likely  to  be  generally 
interesting. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  observe,  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Brown's  arrangement,  that  it  is  the  first 
that  ever  had  any  fair  pretensions  to  accuracy 
and  completeness.  All  the  previous  divisions  I 
^m  acquainted  with,  erred,  either  through  too 
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great  simplicity,  by  which  things  were  brought 
together,  which  had  no  real  resemblance— or 
through  too  great  division,  by  which  things  that 
were  specifically  the  same,  were  arranged  as  dif- 
ferent. I  cannot  at  present,  after  the  length  to 
which  this  chapter  has  already  extended,  tnd 
room  for  establishing  this  by  a  comparative  view 
of  the  different  systems  of  metaphysics  that  have 
successively  been  advanced.  I  can,  however,  very 
confidently  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  preced* 
ing  metaphysicians,  and  upon  comparing  them  with 
that  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will 
agree  that  I  have  not  ascribed  to  his  system  more 
merit  than  it  is  fully  entitled  to.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  will  be  observed,  that  what  I  claim  for  Dr, 
Brown  is,  an  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena 
infinitely  more  minute  and  accurate  than  was  ever 
before  made,  and  the  only  arrangement  of  them 
into  orders  and  classes  that  is  at  all  founded  on 
philosophical  principles.  I  can  easily  imagine 
that  more  minute,  and  perhaps  more  accurate  ana* 
lyses  of  particular  phenomena  may  be  made,  and 
that  much  may  be  done  in  arranging  our  concept 
tions  andjeelings  of  relation,  (or,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Brown,  the  phenomena  of  simple  and  rela- 
tive suggestion,)  into  distinct  species,  but  the  ge- 
neral division  seems  so  much  according  to  nature, 
that  though  I  can  conceive  that  a  different, 
perhaps  a  more  correct  nomenclature  may  be  in^ 
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troduced,  I  confess  I  cannot  anticipate  the  time 
when  the  division  itself  will  be  superseded. 

The  second  great  division  of  Dr.  Brown's  course 
comprehends  the  doctrines  of  general  ethics.  We 
do  not  know  all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind^ 
when  we  know  all  its  phenomena.  "  When  we 
know  that  man  has  certain  affections  and  pas* 
sions,  there  still  remains  the  great  inquiry,  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  those  passions, 
and  of  the  conduct  to  which  they  lead.  We  have 
to  consider,  not  merely  how  he  is  capable  of  act- 
ing, but  also  whether,  acting  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed, he  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  or  perpetrat- 
ing a  crime."* 

The  third  department  f  of  the  science  of  mind 
comprehends,  according  to  Dr.  Brown's  division, 
the  doctrines  of  Political  Economy. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  sciences  of  which  the 
philosophy  of  mind  is  comprehensive,  is  Natural 
Theology. 

These  divisions  present  very  great  attractions, 
both  in  the  paramount  interest  of  the  subjects,  and 
in  the  moral  eloquence  with  which  they  are  treated. 
My  limits,  however,  forbid  me  to  enter  upon  them. 
I  shall  merely  observe,  in  general,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  explains  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  moral  distinctions,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
he  establishes  that  the  feelings  of  the  difference 

*  Lectures^  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

t  This  part  of  his  course  Dr.  Brown  did  not  lire  to  complete. 
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between  virtue  and  vice  form  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  And  the 
masterly  review  that  he  gives  of  the  systems 
of  Mandeville,  Hobbes,  Clarke,  WoUaston,  Hume, 
Smith,  Paley,  Price,  and  many  others,  will  al- 
ways be  looked  upon  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
enlightened  criticism,  dexterous  logic,  and  sound 
morality.  In  the  practical  department  of  the 
science  of  ethics,  he  adopts  the  usual  division ;  and 
though  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
delicacy  of  analysis  or  profoundness  of  reasoning 
as  some  others,  this  part  of  his  course  contains 
much  original  matter,  the  motives  to  virtue  are 
brought  forward  with  great  ingenuity,  and  the 
virtues  themselves  are  painted  with  a  glow  of 
generous  feeling  that,  in  itself,  is  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  virtue. 

In  the  part  of  his  course  that  relates  to  na« 
tural  theology,  Dr.  Brown  has  introduced  an  ar- 
gument for  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  that 
may  be  numbered  among  the  happiest  efforts  of 
metaphysical  subtlety.  The  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  being  of  a  God 
are  also  ably  stated. 

His  last  two  divisions,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subjects,  will  probably  be  most  popular ;  though 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  division  may 
be  referred  to,  as  bearing  the  most  numerous  and 
indubitable  marks  of  his  genius. 
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I  am  here  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
to  gratify  the  reader  with  a  brief  but  masterly 
criticism  on  the  lectures,  contained  in  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  an  individual  at  present 
in  India.  It  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
tract,  if  I  were  allowed  to  give  th^  name  6f  the 
ingenious  author ;  but  the  remarks  will  be  found 
to  possess  a  value  independent  of  that  which  any 

hame  could  bestow. 

m  «  iF  «  «      ' 

"  Having  now  mentioned  most  of  the  parti- 
culars  of  importance  to  ourselves,  I  sh^ll  de- 
vote a  page  to  some  remarks  on  the  literary 
provision  you  have  made  me.  It  was  not  till 
near  the  end  of  March  that  the  box  arrived.  I 
was  a  little  disappointed  in  finding  that  Mr. 
Stewart's  Dissertation  was  not  completed,  but  that 
will  come  in  its  due  time.  His  age  is  now  advan- 
ced, and  his  great  work  still  remains  to  be  car« 

• 

ried  through  its  most  interesting  and  important 
branch,  and  that  wjiich,  in  my  humble  belief,  he 
is  most  peculiarly  qualified  to  execute.  I  have 
read  very  few  articles  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  my 
curiosity  being  chiefly  drawn  to  your  friend's 
great  work.  I  began  to  read  Brown  in  March, 
and  have  lately  finished  the  perusal  of  his  hun- 
dred  lectures.  This  is  a  poor  progress  compared 
to  my  reading  at  Edinburgh,  when  I  should  have 
devoured  the  whole  in  a  week.  My  reading  is 
much  interrupted  by  business;  and  even  now, 

Y 
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vben  I  have  gone  through  the  course  of  Brown's 
instructions,  I  have  still  only  a  general  and  con-» 
fused  apprehension  of  his  principles.  A  second 
and  third  perusal  will  remove  this  ;  but  his  phi^ 
losophy  is  really  obscured  by  his  poetry.  Great 
as  his  reasoning  powers  are,  his  imagmation 
transcends  them.  The  mortal  eye  is  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  his  imagery;  for,  how*» 
ever  paradoxical  it  may  soimd,  I  must  say,  his 
poetry  is  even  less  poetical  than  his  prose.  It 
is  not,  as  in  Ferguson's  work,  of  which  Gray 
said,  it  contained  uncommon  strains  of  elo^ 
quence;  but  this  is,  throughout,  one  strain  of 
high-toned  poetical  enthusiasm ;  vUwns  more  thorn 
Plato  MW. 

^  My  admiration  of  his  eloquence,  however,  does 
jsot  diminish  the  just  estimation  of  the  soundness 
of  his  philosophy,  when  my  comprehension  can 
grasp  its  principles.  Always  acute  and  iage* 
aious,  he  is  often  original  and  profound.  Th^ 
subjects  upon  which  he  evinces  most  original 
thinking,  are,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  tha 
following:  The  fallacy  of  belief  in  immediatt^ 
perception  of  visiUe  figure*— the  demonstratioa 
that  our  notion  of  extent  involves  that  of  time— <^ 
the  refutation  of  Hume  and  Hartley's  theory  of 
association — ^tbe  refutation  of  nominalism,  an4 

placing  general  notions  in  their  real  bases th^ 

demonstration  of  the  insufficiency  of  Smith's  tbe^ 
ory  to  explain  the  appearances  of  our  moral  conr 
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sthution,  and  the  cle^r  ftlatement  of  the  eomlnnA^ 
tion  of  sentiment  and  thou^t  which  pnkliicea 
the  coneci^ice.  In  this  last,  I  'think,  the  dlffem 
ence  from  Hutcheson  is  very  faint,  and  I  wouldr 
rather  follow  Stewart's  explanation.-*-^Mueh  monr 
original  matter,  no  doubt,  is  contained  in  theaa 
lectures  t  I  merely  mention  the  above,  as  thoot 
points  which  have  most  forcibly  attracted  mjr  at-t 
(ention.  His  exposition  of  the  great  first  truthat 
although  not  new,  is  luminous  and  conTinci]ig# 
while  the  exquisitely  refined  analysis  by  whidi 
he  unravels  our  most  complex  notions,  excitta 
admiration  and  affords  delight.  He  withdrawal 
very  justly,  much  undue  credit  from  Reid,  fov 
the  windmill  conflict  with  the  ideal  system,  as 
that,  however,  as  well  as  materialism,  notwith^ 
standing  the  attempt  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Haslam, 
and  Laurence,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  gone 
to  the  grave  of  all  the  Capulets.  In  the  present 
time,  little  interest  is  excited  by  the  details  of 
such  ignesfaiui  which  have  so  long  deluded  man^ 

kind." 

«  «  «  ♦  « 

As  the  lectures  were  not  prepared  for  the 
press,  they  do  not  i^pear  without  some  of  thp 
disadvantages  of  posthumous  publications.  There 
is  an  awkwardness  in  some  of  the  forms  of 
expression  that  immediately  presents  itself  to 
the  eye ;  though  even  this  has  a  certain  value. 
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as  affording  evidence  of  perfect  genuineiiedfr« 
The  recapitulatory  statements  also,  being  intend* 
ed  for  the  convenience  of  the  auditors  for 
whom  the  lectures  were  prepared,  are  not  at* 
ways  to  be  found  where  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject might  suggest.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
style  occasionally  bears  the  marks  of  the  dr. 
eumstances  in  which  the  author  was  placed ;  and 
the  want  of  the  benefit  of  notes  may  some* 
times  be  experienced.  Some  other  imperfec-^ 
tions  might  perhaps  be  mentioned,  but  they  are 
all  of  minor  importance,  and  do  not  in  any 
degree  affect  the  essential  excellencies.  Indeed^ 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
work  appears,  it  is  matter  of  admiration  that  the 
defects  should  be  so  trivial ;  and  that  lectures,  pos- 
sessing so  great  and  varied  merits,  should  have 
been  printed  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  pre» 
pared  for  the  purposes  of  academical  instruttioi^ 
without  requiring  any  alteration,  is  altogether 
without  a  parallel.  For  metaphysical  subtlety, 
profound  and  liberal  views,  refined  taste,  varied 
learning,  and  philosophical  eloquence,  alt  under 
the  guidance  of  a  spirit  breathing  the  purest 
philanthropy  and  piety,  they  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  work  that  was  ever  pub» 
Jished ;  and  though  the  admirers  of  Dr*  Brown 
may  regret  that  they  should  not  have  recdved  his 
last  corrections,  the  circumstance  is  of  little  red 
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importance  either  to  their  value,  or  to  his  own 
fame ;  for  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  even 
in  their  present  form  they  will  always  continue 
a  splendid  monument  of  Dr.  Brown's  academical 
exertions,  and  be  considered  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable accessions  that  was  ever  made  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind. 
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CHAPTBR  VII. 


SUCCESSIVE  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  talents  dif^ 
played  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  lectures,  which  I  ez« 
perienced  in  common  with  all  those  who  attended 
the  Moral  Philosophy  class,  made  me  very  desiroiii 
of  his  acquaintance ;  and  I  was  happy  in  having  a 
much  valued  relative,*  whose  mother  and  brotiber 
had  been  amongst  his  earliest  friends  and  corres- 
pondents, and  whose  own  meekness  of  wisdom  gave 
her  such  a  place  in  his  estimation  as  to  secure  ^ 
very  favourable  reception  to  any  one  whom  she 
might  introduce  to  his  notice.  From  the  time  of 
my  first  interview  he  showed  all  that  kindly  slU 
tention  by  which  his  manners  were  characterised  i 
and  in  a  short  period  I  had  the  happiness  of  en« 


^  The  late  Mn.  Welsh  of  Mofl&t,  daughter  of  the  Her.  W.  Spott, 
|ate  of  Kirkpatrick  Juxta.    See  p.  32. 
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joying  the  most  habitual  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  him.  I  may^  with  great  truth,  apply  t9 
Dr.  Brown  the  words  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in 
speaking  of  an  eminent  phflosoph^ar  of  his  tima  t 
Penitus  domi  inspexi^  amariqiu  ab  eo  lab0^ 
ravif  etsi  non  erat  lobar imdum.  JSrat  enim  d^ 
Dius  et  eofpontus,  plenusque  kunumitate  quam 
praec^t  Atque  utinam  iie  ipse  9pem  quam  d0 
me  concepit  impleperim,  ut  iUe  mulium  mrtutSnat 
mis  fiddidit.  At  ego  nunc  illae  miror,  quia  magie 
tntelUgo,  quanquam  ne  nunc  quidem  satis  tntelU^ 
go.* 

I  still  fondly  dw^  upon  the  many  happy 
i^nd  profitable  hours  spent  in  his  society,  and  I 
shall  ever  look  upon  it  as  a  happiness  and  an  fao^ 
oour  that  I  swceeded  in  securing  a  place  in  his 
ftiendship.  To  be  admitted  into  the  familiar  in^' 
tMcourse  itf  a  man  of  virtue  and  genius, — ^to  sea 
him  In  Uis  hours  ol  greatest  relacxation,  when  all 
ttoe  restraints  of  pubUc  life  are  removed,  scatter^ 
ing  hsa  various  opiniona  upon  life  and  manners  hi 
frerii  and  luxuriant  fertility,  as  ont  of  a  soil  i»K 
pTi^nated  with  aU  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  good« 
ness,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  giieatest  eii4 
joyments  of  li£^  ''  Who  diall  describe"  sayn  a 
ealebrated  living  poet»  in  alhiding  to  his  aoquam&t 
ancs  witA  anothct  living  poet  of  e^ual  eminenee^ 
**  who  shall  describe  all  that  he  gains  in  the  so- 

•  f  Un.  Ep.  Ub.  L 
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cial,  the  uurestraiued,  and  the  frequent  conversa* 
tions  with  a  friend  who  is  at  onpe  communicative 
and  judicious,  whose  opimons  upon  all  subjects  of 
literary  kind  are  founded  on  good  ta^te  and  ex-? 
quisite  feeling  !"*  In  speaking  upon  n  similar 
subject,  Dr.  Johnson  has  expressed  himself  witb 
a  greater  warmth  of  feeling  thaji  usual,  and 
his  words,  in  regard  to  an  old  and  respected 
friend,  with  some  few  omissions,  I  may  literal- 
ly apply  in  the  present  instance.  *^  Of  Gilbert 
Walmsley  thus  presented  to  me  let  me  indulge 
myself  in  the  remembrance.  I  knew  him  very 
early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  litera* 
ture  procured  me,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  my 
gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

*^  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge. 
His  acquaintance  with  books  was  igreat;  and 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know  he  knew  at 
least  where  to  find.  Such  was  the  amplitude  oC 
his  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of  conunu- 
nication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  day 
now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage 
from  his  friendship."  f 

It  might  be  expected  that  my  narrative  shimld 
now  become  fuller  and  more  interesting  £rom  the 
intimacy  that  began  to  subsist  between  us.    But 

•  Crabbe. 
+  jLivcs  of  the  Topij). 
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^very  thing  like  incident  in  Dr.  Brown's  life  ter* 
minated  with  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  nature  of  our  inters 
course  afforded  but  few  materials  for  biography:^' 
What  I  witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  acquaint* 
ance  with  him,  *^  affords  'matter  for  praise/'  to 
use  the  words  of  a  biographer  of  Barrow,  *^  rather 
than  narrative."  The  peaceful  and  imjn^oving 
hours  that  are  spent  in  the  happiness  of  domestic 
privacy,  owe  their  greatest  charm  to  the  very 
absence  of  events  calculated  to  gratify  curiosity ; 
and  the  features  of  his  domestic  life,  it  would 
require  the  exquisite  delicacy,  and  fidelity,  and 
warmth,  of  his  own  pencil  to  portray.  The 
more  that  my  memory  dwells  upon  the  years  of 
our  acquaintance,  the  more  I  feel  my  inadequacy 
to  the  task  of  conveying  any  idea  of  that  union 
pf  moral  and  intellectual  excellencies  which  adorn* 
ed  his  character,  and  which  made  his  house  at 
once  a  school  for  the  intellect,  and  a  home  to  the 
heartt 

There  is  something  indeed  in  the  society  of 
every  man  of  high  intellectual  endowments, 
which  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  society,  and 
whicb  no  description  can  preserve ;  as  the  flavour 
of  some  fruits  is  found  in  perfection  only  whes 
we  pluck  them  from  the  tree.  I  do  not  allude 
merely  to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  social 
i^tercourse,    arising   from    the   exercise   of  the 
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Idiidiier  affDCti(»i9»  the  re&BOoiefitB  of  poIislieA 
life,  the  aever-resting  and  intertningUng  l%litt 
of  peaceful  afiection,  and  euy  jAmyfuiMeB^  and 
wftcned  urisdoin^— the  seria  wUxta  eumjoeuf^ 
but  to  a  peculiar  livelinesi  jmd  distinetiieflB,   im 
our  perception  of  tmth  itBetf^  to  whleh»  in  sndi 
eircnmstaiiceg  ve  attain.    1%e  attraetive  gnc6 
that  the  soft  and  flitting  lights  of  gal«l^  md 
kindness  riied  upon  the  forms  of  tmth  seeni 
to  give  them  a  readier  way  to  our  assent.     And 
trtarj  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  e<mverse  of  a 
ioaa  of  philosophic  genius,  must  often  have  ^sfi^ 
|icrienced  a  comprehensiveness  and  clearness  in 
his  views,  beyond  what  either  books  or  mediti^ 
tion  can  bestow.     This  is  to  be  ascribed  partly 
to  that  sympathy,  by  which  our  faculties  are  dt»« 
Uftulated  into  a  corresponding  activity.     But  it  H 
also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  circomslance^ 
that,  besides  those  obsta<^s»  in  the  inquiry  afUf 
trtcth^  that  are  conunon  to  aH,  every  indii^idiMil 
has  peculiar  difficulties  arising  from  his  tb&mA 
Confertnationy  to  which^  in  their  midtlpHed  diversi* 
ti^»  the  aigumrats  contained  in  books  emnol  he 
Accommodated^    But  in  actual  conversation^  tte 
pcaietitttian  c£  the  philosopher  enables  him  to  4e» 
teet  and  to  dispossess  the  special  Mfe^  of  oin^min#; 
He  fianti  his  discussion  to  the  peculiar  conftndMN 
tion  of  our  intelleci   And  the  influence  o^h&  pre^ 
setre  is  feli^  not  merely  in  the  »ew  tru^ii  ib^  Ike 
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preeoitB  to  ns,  but  in  his  removing  the  impedi# 
ments  that  ehecked  the  activity  of  bur  facnl« 
tiec.  In  consequence  of  this^  vrhile  the  more  db^ 
vious  features  in  the  social  character  of  every 
great  man  may  be  preserved  and  made  obvioos 
to  all,  there  are  other  traiti^  that  are  alto* 
gether  indefinable ;  and  these^  too,  mrt  what  each 
individual,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  rom 
lued  most^  as  speaking  to  bis  own  intelUgenee. 
Though  the  excellence  is  the  same  in  reality,  yet 
it  is  felt  as  difl^rent  by  each,  being  accommodate 
ed  to  each  individually.  Bacon  says,  that  the  best 
part  of  beauty  is  what  a  painter  cannot  express^ 
And  the  recorded  conversation  of  a  man  of  ge» 
nius  can  no  more  convey  an  idea  of  the  ^ect  of 
that  conversation  upon  those  who  actually  enjoyw 
ed  it,  than  the  art  which  is  able  to  make  the  eye 
of  his  portrait  seem  to  gaze  at  (mce  upon  all,  can 
convey  the  fieeling  which  each  individual  iii  the 
presence  of  the  original  experienced  from  his  livw 
ing  glance  of  affection  and  intelligence. 

As  Dr.  Brown^s  conversational  style  was  not  less 
correct  than  his  written  discourse,  and  exceedingly 
fluent,  those  parts  of  his  wori^s,  wh^e  the  subjects 
admit  of  being  treated  in  a  more  famlDar  man«> 
per,  may,  in  some  instances,  convey  a  tolerably cei^ 
rect  Idea  of  his  language  in  company.  Btit  fbe 
many  pleasing  episodes  and  breaks  in  his  discus 
slops — ^the  elegant  turns  of  wft— the  playfal  per- 
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ebnal  applications  with  which  he  knew  how  to 
lieve  what  might  otherwise  have  become 
but  which  were  still  felt  to  be  kind  even  wheaap^* 
parently  most  satyrical ;  and  above  all,  the  accom^ 
modation  that  he  made  of  his  views  and  ai^u- 
ments  according  to  the  character  of  those  with 
whcNB  he  was  conversing  cannot  be  preserved* 
I  shall  not    endeavour  to  convey   any  idea  of 
his  conversational  talents.     But  I  may  here  io* 
troduce  some  of  his  opinions  upon  various  sub* 
jects  in  criticism  and  philosophy  which  I  have 
preserved,  and  for  which  I  may  not  find  a  more 
ai^ropriate  place.     In  several  instances,  the  opt«i 
nions  I  heard  him  express  had  been  committed 
to  writing,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  I  shall 
quote  from  his  manuscript. 

1812.  November. — In  speaking  of  German  11* 
terature,  he  made  many  very  admirable  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  most  distinguished  authors^ 
with  great  power  of  expression.     Th^  substance 
of  his  remarks  upon  Leonora  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  MS.  volume,  which  he 
has  entitled  '*  Critical  Remarks  on  Works   of 
{{hetoric  and  Belles  Lettres." 
.    <*  —-The  measure  to  an  English  ear  is  pecu- 
liarly dissonant,  but  after  frequent  perusal,  thc$ 
roughness  has   not  merely  ceased  to   be  disam 
greeable  to  me,  but  has  even,  in  relation  to  the 
horrors  of  th^  fable,  a  stern  grace  superior  to 
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the  smoother  melody  of  our  English  translations^ 
When  nature  is  all  rugged  before  us  in  the  wild 
amplitude  of  doud-hid  mountains,  and  overhang^- 
ing  rocks  and  chasms,  through  whose  dark  depth 
the  eye  cannot  penetrate,  we  do  not  expect  to  hear 
the  feeble  whispering  of  a  meadow  rivulet.  It  is 
to  the  thunders  of  the  torrent,  broken  and  ma^ 
jestic  as  the  craggy  eminence  from  which  it  de* 
«cends,  that  we  listen  with  a  fearfiilness  of  plea- 
sure which  harmonises  with  the  general  awe. 

^  The  most  striking  imperfections  of  LeoUora 
arise  from  that  dramatic  form,  to  which  the  baV- 
lad,  as  a  species  of  composition,  owes  much  of  its 
interest.  The  feelings  of  the  persons  introduced 
are  not  left  to  our  imagination  to  be  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  described,  but  are  immedi- 
ately presented  to  our  sympathy  in  dialogues  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  give  rise.  We  can- 
not therefore  refrain  from  astonishment  at  th^ 
readiness  with  which  Leonora  acquiesces  in  the 
singular  proposal  of  her  lover.  That  his  courser 
paws,  and  that  some  friends  are  assembled,  is 
but  a  poor  reason  for  undertaking  a  journey  of 
4i  hundred  miles,  without  any  preparation,  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight.  She  obeys,  however. 
She  does  not  even  bid  farewell  to  her  affection- 
ate mother.  But  she  springs  on  the  liofse, 
-clasps  her  lover,  and  without  being  astonished  at 
the  singular  description  of  the  wedding,  hastens 
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away  to  join  the  marriage  guests.  The  vdodtj 
of  the  motion,  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  swift 
riding  of  the  dead,  the  funeral  train,  and  the 
ghostly  dancers  which  form  her  airy  retinue,  d^ 
not  convince  her  that  there  is  any  supernatural 
agency,  and  there  is  not  a  single  question  of 
astonishment  during  the  whole  of  her  journey  of 
death.  The  faults  of  the  piece  are,  however, 
compensated  by  so  many  beauties,  or  rather  aw- 
fulnesses,  that  it  must  retain  the  command  of  our 
fearful  fancy  long  after  the  brood  of  spectres 
which  it  has  begotten  have  sunk  in  that  oblivioa 
in  which  even  spectres  perish.'' 

1814.  December. — In  speaking  of  a  celebrated 
philosophical  work,  recently  published,  which  I 
had  been  reading,  I  happened  to  express  myaelf 
with  considerable  warmth  of  admiration.  Dr. 
Brown,  I  observed,  did  not  go  along  with  me  in 
my  praises ;  and  when  I  mentioned  one  particular 
chapter  as  very  valuable,  "  Why,  really,**  said 
he,  <*  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  recollect  his  doe- 
trines  upon  that  head ;  will  you  state  in  a  single 
sentence  what  his  views  are.*'  This  I  found  no 
little  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  And  I  diaotv 
vered  that  he  took  this  method  of  leading  me  to 
perceive  that  there  was  a  want  of  precision  in  my 
&vourite  author,  and  that  I  had  allowed  my  admi- 
ration of  his  eloquence  to  make  me  forget  a  vague- 
ness in  his  ideas,  and  an  obscurity  in  some  of 
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his  gtatements.  The  critical  doctrine  implied 
in  this  short  sentence  of  Dr.  Brown  was  of  SQ 
much  advantage  to  me  at  that  period  of  mj 
studies,  that  J  have  recorded  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  at  a  similar  stage  in  their  aca^ 
demical  course,  though  in  other  respects  of  little 
interest.  Connected  with  his  views  of  philosg^ 
phical  disquisition,  however,  it  is  valuable,  t 
may  here  put  together  the  substance  of  his  ideap 
upon  this  subject,  which  I  heard  him  at  different 
times  express. 

He  conceived  that  every  philosophical  writing 
ought  to  resemble  a  system  of  pyramids,  eacly 
part  a  whole  in  itself,  portions  of  which  are 
to  be  grouped  into  larger  pyramidal  forms,  whio]^ 
ought  all  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  one 
great  pyramid.  In  every  sentence  there  ought  tp 
be  a  principal  idea  comj^et^  in  itself,  but  formr 
ing  an  element  of  all  the  ideas  that  are  joined  into 
one  paragraph.  The  idea  of  the  paragraph  ib 
fitill  one,  which  is  to  be  grouped  with  all  th^ 
other  paragraphs  into  a  section;  the  section^ 
in  their  turn  form  larger  divisions,  which  alto* 
gether  constitute  one  mighty  whole.  To  hav^ 
a  distinct  view  of  all  the  particulars  each  in  it^ 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  in  their  mutual  refulg- 
ences and  in  their  united  reference  to  the  gi^t 
whole,  constitutes,  as  he  conceived,  a^  essential 

element  of  the  philosophic  genius.     This  wns 

s 
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what  t)r.  Brown  himself  constantly  aimed  at» 
and  the  effect  of  his  system  is  to  be  ohterved 
in  all  his  works.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  rea» 
son  that  he  made  use  of  a  method  of  short  hand, 
which  he  invented ;  the  benefit  of  which  h^ 
found  to  consist  not  merely  in  enabling  him  fo 
put  down  his  ideas  rapidly,  but  sUso  in  the 
power  thus  given  him  by  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  the  character  of  taking  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject both  with  his  eye  and  his  mind  at  a  single 
glance. 

Some  very  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  contained  in  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Un- 
derstanding. I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  however,  that  this  was  a  work 
which  he  did  not  greatly  value ;  and  the  res- 
son  he  stated  was,  that  there  were  few  practical 
directions  contained  in  it  which  would  not  occur 
to  the  student  himself  in  the  course  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations. In  forming  this  opinion,  howevw,  I 
conceive,  that,  as  upon  some  other  occasions,  he  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  feebler  and 
slower  intellects.  There  are  many  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  that  appear  to  men  of  quick 
and  enlarged  minds,  as  of  a  nature  so  elemen- 
tary, and  as  so  obviously  and  intuitively  tnie^ 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  them  in  words ; 
which  yet,  to  the  great  bulk  of  inquirers,   are 
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found  to  be  useful.  The  remark  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  respecting  rules  for  painting,  applies 
with  as  much  truth  in  regard  to  rules  for  philo* 
sophising.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  though  com* 
mpn  rules  may  be  dispensed  with  by  men  of  ge^ 
nius,  yet  as  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  men 
of  genius,  they  are  far  from  being  unnecessary. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  age  were  visitors  at  Dr.  Brown's 
house,  and  few  foreignei*s  of  literary  eminence 
came  to  Edinburgh  without  being  introduced 
to  him.  This  certainly  made  his  acquaintance 
doubly  valuable, — ^though  his  own  society  was 
so  delightful  that  I  was  never  happier  than 
when  I  found  him  alone.  It  was  usually  in 
the  evening  that  I  waited  upon  him.  His 
mother  and  sisters  were  generally  present,  and 
occasionally  one  or  more  visitors,  who,  like  my- 
self, were  on  such  terms  with  the  family,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  formality  of  an  invita- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
an  evening  spent  with  this  peaceful  and  accom- 
plished family.  It  was  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  attention  Dr.  Brown  paid  to  all ;  the  art  with 
which  he  made  every  one  feel  at  home ;  and  his 
own  manners  so  gracefully  varying  with  the  vary- 
ing theme.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  extreme- 
ly  pleasing.      He  conversed  with  the  greatest 
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fluency  on  every  topic*  When  the  subject 
was  of  importance,  his  manners  iieere  animat- 
ed and  powerful;  when  about  trifiea,  plajrfiil, 
with  a  happy  turn  of  wit  and  el^anoe  of  ei« 
pression.  His  kindly  consideration  enooiur^ 
ed  every  one  to  state  his  sentiments  with  coib 
fidence  and  freedom ;  and  even  when  he  refuted 
the  opinions  that  he  did  not  agree  with,  he  did 
it  so  as  not  to  offend  the  most  delicate  selffJore^ 
and  poured  into  the  mind  such  a  flood  of  llght» 
that  personal  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the  deli{^ 
of  the  perception  of  truth.  When  only  hia  own 
family  were  present,  he  would  frequently  takeiqp 
any  book  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  tabk^ 
or  to  which  reference  might  be  made^  and  read 
such  passages  as  he  had  marked,  with  many 
passing  observations,  and  always  courting  lemaik 
ill  return. 

1818.  May. — ^A  Professor  of  Greek  from  a  fin 
reign  university  being  present,  there  was  mudi 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  language,  and 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  studying 

different  languages.     Mr. regretted  that 

all  mankind  did  not  speak  the  same  languaga 
Dr.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  the 
advantages  that  arose  from  the  variety  of  tongocib 
in  the  facilities  thus  afforded  us  in  the  atiii^ 
of  the  mind,  in  the  clue  that  is  given  fbr 


*  Mira  in  eermonc,  mira  etiam  in  orp  ipto  v^ltu^Qe  siUYiUs. 
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ing  the  current  of  human  thoughti  and  also  in  the 
lights  that  are  shed  upon  national  character. 

**  Language  may  be  divided  into  the  analytic 
and  the  synthetic:  the  first  as  in  the  English  / 
have  lovedt  expressing  by  separate  signs  the  parts 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  thought ; 
the  second  combining  the  person,  the  time»  the 
action,  in  a  single  word  amapi.  The  poetical 
juiyantage  which  the  latter  enjoys  is  evident.  As 
die  simple  word  must  be  variously  modified,  and 
can  be  susceptible  of  modification  only  by  consi- 
derable length,  there  is  more  of  polysyllabic  pomp 
and  varied  euphony,  than  in  languages  in  whidi 
the  same  auxiliary  terms  are  necessarily  of  fre- 
quent recurrence ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  theie 
must  be  either  a  redundance  of  monosyllableSp  or 
an  insupportable  tediousness  of  expression.  But 
the  superiority  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  nar- 
rative of  impetuous  action.  The  description  is 
given  with  all  the  velocity  of  the  agent.  We 
are  not  mere  spectators,  we  are  hurried  along  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  The  ardour  of  the 
warrior,  the  fall  of  the  rock,  the  course  of  the 
torrent  are  before  us  in  a  singly  word.  It  is 
picture  more  than  poetry,  or  rather  it  unites  the 
excellencies  of  both,  the  sudden  comprehensive- 
ness of  a  single  scene  with  unbroken  continuity  of 
action*  "♦ 

*  Extracted  from  bU  MSS. 
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He  considered  the  Latin  as  affoirding  the 
best  example  of  synthetic  language,  and  con- 
ceived  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  every 
author  to  keep  up  a  constant  familiarity  with  the 
Latin  classics,  if  he  would  be  preserved  from  that 
diffuseness  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  modezn 
literature. 

To  compose  frequently  in  Latin,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  he  conceived  to  be  of  importance^ 
not  merely  for  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  the  classic  authors,  but  also  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  for  acquiring 
and  maintaining  habits  of  close  thinking.  The 
habit  of  comparing  different  languages,  of  study- 
ing the  genius  of  each,  and  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
press the  niceties  of  other  languages  by  corres- 
ponding elegancies  in  our  own,  was  considered  by 
him  as  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages. 

He  also  recommended  it  as  a  useful  practice,  to 
take  any  work  of  eminence  in  our  own  language^ 
and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  a  brief  portion,  to 
close  the  book,  and  endeavour  to  clothe  the  ideas 
in  our  own  words.*  Not  that  the  translation  is 
to  be  committed  to  writing,  l^is  he  considered 
to  be  so  laborious  that  it  might  be  dispensed  with. 

*  He  conceived  that  every  individual  had  his  own  itykt,  ialD 
which  we  roust  translate,  as  it  were,  the  works  even  of  our  own 
authors  hcforc  we  can  fully  understand  them, 
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But  the  mental  process  he  looked  upon  as  indis- 
pensable. Besides  its  effect  in  improving  the  taste^ 
in  giving  us  a  command  of  words  and  imagerjr^ 
in  fixing  the  attention  upon  beauties  that  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  our  notice,  and  in  inspir-» 
ing  us  with  higher  ideas  of  excellence,  he  consid- 
ered it  as  calculated  to  enlarge  very  considerably 
oujT  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 

One  of  his  MS.  volumes  he  has  entitled  A 
Chaos.  It  is  without  a  date,  but  from  various  cir- 
cumstances it  appears  to  have  been  written  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life, — certainly  before  he 
had  reached  his  twenty^first  year.  The  volume 
is  of  considerable  size  ;  but  only  a  small  part  of 
it  is  completed.  It  consists  of  thoughts  upon  va« 
rious  subjects  apparently  committed  to  writing 
as  they  occurred.  A  few  extracts  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  What  is  essential  to  wit  ?  Though  volatile 
and  various  it  may  surely  be  analysed.  It  is  in 
truth  a  species  of  philosophy,  and  consists  in  the 
development  of  an  unexpected  relation.  But  un- 
expected relations  are  frequently  discovered  in 
the  examination  of  different  productions  of  art^ 
which  do  not  excite  the  feeling  of  wit.  This  is, 
perhaps,  because  we  pass  immediately  from  the 
perceived  relation  to  the  examination  of  causes 
and  effects.  We  reason  as  soon  as  we  feel. 
It  is  a  titillation  which  affects  us  only  when 
our  mind  is  vacant,  and  of  which  we  are  insen- 
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sible  when  our  feculties  are  strongly  eDi]^€y- 
ed ;  nor  is  this  merely  a  slight  analogy.  The 
feeling  produced  by  tickling,  in  its  glow  and  pro* 
pensity  to  laughter,  has  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  pleasure  of  wit.  The  feeling  of  wit  we  may 
therefore  define  to  be  the  quick  perception  of  an 
unexpected  relation,  not  complex,  but  of  which 
the  whole  is  immediately  perceiyed,  and  whidi 
does  not  lead  by  other  analogies  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  other  relations.**—— 

*'  As  wit  consists  in  unexpected  similarity,  ao 
there  is  a  kind  of  humour  which  consists  in  un- 
expected discrepancy,  and  which  seems  to  ezdte 
the  same  feelings,  the  same  pleasure,  the  same  exr 
temal  signs  of  that  pleasure.  Such  is  the  hu- 
mour of  action  when  we  see  any  one  in  a  gro- 
tesque appearance.  We  laugh  when  we  see  a 
person  fall,  not  from  any  depravity  of  our  nature^ 
but  from  our  sensibility  of  the  discrepant.  If  we 
saw  any  one  enter  a  drawing  room,  with  his  hot 
unknowingly  blackened,  our  propensity  to  laugh- 
ter would  be  irresistible,  and  which  shows  tiie 
justness  of  the  cause  above  stated,  the  propensity 
would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
splendour  of  the  company.** 

*'  The  evil  of  frequent  public  executiona  in  bru- 
talizing the  mind,  and  in  counteracting  the  great 
end  of  punishment,  its  preventive  influence,  by 
making  us  acquainted  with  that  which  we  dread, 
instead  of  having  attached  to  it  the  mysteriow 
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awfulness  of  a  thing  unknown^  has  long  been  felt 
But  private  execution,  it  is  said,  would  not  be  to« 
lerated  in  a  free  country ;  because  there  would 
not  be  security  against  torture.  Might  not  this 
be  obviated  by  the  presence  of  the  jury  at  execu^ 
tion?  A  duty  certainly  painful,  but  rendered 
easier  by  the   reflection,  that  it  is  for  public 

good. " 

'^  Perfect  rights  are  by  some  considered  as  differ* 
ing  from  the  imperfect,  in  this  circumstance,  that 
in  the  former  there  is  not  merely  an  obligation,  but 
on  the  other  side  a  right  corresponding.  This  dis^ 
tinction,  however,  is  founded  on  an  artificial  dis- 
tinction. There  is  a  right  in  the  one  case  more 
than  the  other,  merely  because  there  is,  in  one  casd 
only,  the  sanction  of  law.  The  true  difference  ti 
merely,  that  in  a  case  of  justice  all  the  circum« 
stances  may  be  defined  with  some  degree  of  accu^^ 
racy,  as  not  depending  on  shades  of  motives ;  but 
in  the  other  virtues  Uiese  are  so  delicate  and  sd 
various,  that  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  te^ 
duced  to  the  precision  of  law.** — — 

**  The  Jiilse  is  the  discordant,  the  ridiculous  to 
also  the  discordant,  and  differs  from  the  Jiils^ 
only  in  being  confined  to  animated  nature.  It  iii 
a  species,  and  the  false  is  the  genuS  which  dM^ 
prebends  iU  The  ridiculous  is,  therefoifCi  not 
merely  the  test,  but  the  essence  of  the  false  in  ac* 
tion.  Discordance  may  indeed  be  perceived  wher^ 
it  is  not  fieal,  but  so  may  troth  ill  general ;  attif 
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mBy  be  renewed  in  a  dream,  though  the  power  of 
the  connection,  to  use  a  mechanical  metaphor, 
may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  resist  the  force  of 
light  and  sound,  and  the  more  vivid  and  perma- 
nent emotions  excited  by  the  business  of  the  ac- 
tive day."i 

*^  To  the  use  of  religion,  as  one  of  the  great 
parts  of  the  complicated  machinery  employed  in 
the  production  of  general  happiness,  it  is  objected, 
that  the  vindictive  hatred  of  vice,  so  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  virtue,  is  diminished  by  the 
thought  that  the  criminal  is  to  be  punished  for 
the  same  fault  by  a  judge  more  terrible  in  his 
wrath,  and  less  bounded  by  time,  than  those 
whose  sentence  extends  only  over  a  small  portion 
of  the  criminaFs  existence.  The  effect,  however, 
will  surely  be  contrary,  if  the  justice  of  God,  as 
well  as  his  power  and  disposition  to  punish,  be 
admitted  by  the  pious  believer ;  for  the  idea  of 
deserved  punishment  being  thus  continually  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  offence,  all  the  disagreeable 
feelings  which  attend  the  idea  of  punishment  will 
be  suggested  by  that  of  guilt,  and  will  thus  ren- 
der it  doubly  hateful  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
idea  of  poverty  becomes  doubly  hateful  to  those 
who  could  submit  to  the  absolute  physical  priva- 
tions which  it  causes,  from  suggesting  the  disa- 
greeable feelings  excited  by  that  contempt  which 
usually  follows  indigence.  There  is  also  another 
mode  in  which  religion  acts  in  the  aggravation  of 
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moral  guilt    It  furnishes  a  new  relation  wld^ 
is  violated ;  and  we  hate  the  sinner  not  merely 
for  injuring  man  whom  we  love,  but  for  contemn* 
ing  likewise  the  adorable  Being  whom  we  revere. 
That  man  is  frequently  led  by  creeds  and  rituals  t6 
console  himself  in  the  mysterious  pomp  of  com* 
plicated  forms,  for  his  neglect  of  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  usefid  activity,  is  a  remark  unfortunately 
verified  by  experience.     But  this  only  tends  to 
show  still  more  clearly  the  influence  of  religiooi 
opinion  if  properly  directed.     It  is  a  concurring 
force  which  adds  equally  to  the  momentum  of 
bodies,  whether  the  line  in  which  they  move  be 
that  of  virtue  or  of  vice.     If  the  religion  of  Mo- 
loch could   lead   the  half*unwilling  mother  in 
dreadful  procession  to  the  fire  which  was  about  to 
receive  the  infant  that  clung  smiling  round  her 
neck,  can  we  suppose  that  a  religion  of  benevo- 
lence would  be  scorned,  which,  mixing  the  aolem- 
nity  of  divine  command  with  the  sweet  eloquence 
of  nature,  should  teach  the  parent  that  his  purest 
worship  was  protection  of  that  helplessness  whicb 
Heaven  had  trusted  to  his  love  ?  Would  desire  be 
rendered  less  powerful  by  the  addition  of  new 
motives,  and  virtue  cease  when  it  became  devo« 
tion  ?  Is  there  so  great  a  love  of  misery  in  man 
that  he  would  submit  to  the  feverish  repose  of  a 
bed  of  spikes,  that  he  would  lacerate  his  limbs 
with  daily  penance,  and  consume  his  strength 
with  the  pongs  of  voluntary  hunger,  while  with 
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tlie  same  motives  of  obedience  to  the  awarder  of 
eternity,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  partake  of  the 
luxury  of  tranquil  life,  and  to  praise  with  the 
thankfulness  of  enjoyment !  But  the  most  import- 
ant effect  of  religion  is  the  reality  whidi  it  gives 
to  the  idea  of  obligation.  The  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  prepares  the  mind  for  the  denial 
of  any  essential  difference  of  morality ;  and  it  is 
the  advantage  of  piety,  that  it  arrests  scepticism 
in  this  most  dangerous  of  its  stages,  by  referring 
to  the  sanction  of  the  divine  will:  we  believe, 
and  we  cease  to  inquire.  Let  those  who  deny 
the  utility  of  religion  conceive  a  world  without 
it,  a  world  of  Inquirers,  of  Necessarians,  of  In- 
differentists.  They  will  find  comfort  in  reflect- 
ing, that  it  is  not  the  scene  around  them,  but  a 
picture  of  imagination,  and  will  allow  the  import- 
ance of  that  |Rinciple  which,  if  it  be  false,  pre- 
serves from  the  evils  of  truth,  and  checks  in^ 
quiry  only  where  inquiry  is  dangerous.  *' 

*'  Where  many  suffrages  are  to  be  collected, 
much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  a  general  question  by  separate  votes 
on  each  of  the  questions  comprehended  in  it 
Yet  this  is  certainly  the  cmly  mode  of  collecting 
truth  if  a  majority  of  voices  be  regarded  as  the 
test  of  truth.  If  A  daim  and  be  opposed  by  B, 
who  adduces  fourteen  objections  to  the  right  as- 
serted, for  each  of  which  objections,  one  of  four- 
teen judges  gives  his  vote,  discarding  all  the  rest, 
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the  claim  of  A  will  be  rejected  according  to  the 
one  mode  of  proceeding,  and  according  to  the 
other  sustained.  Yet  the  probability  is  as  four- 
teen to  one,  that  each  of  the  objections  is  false. 
Is  it  not  wiser,  therefore,  to  follow  the  mode  of 
separate  suffrage,  since  the  propositions  are  in 
truth  separate,  and  the  general  question,  as  it  is 
called,  is  nothing  more  than  a  short  and  conveni- 
ent  language  by  which,  to  aid  our  memory,  we 
tie  up  in  one  parcel  the  separate  propositions  ? 
The  instance  given  by  Lord  Dreghorn  of  four 
people,  who  all  disliked  a  bowl  of  punch  present- 
ed to  them,  one  thinking  it  too  sweet,  another  too 
sour,  another  too  strong,  another  too  weak,  yet 
were  seduced  by  separate  questions  into  acquies- 
cence in  its  goodness,  is  even  against  his  own  side 
of  the  question ;  for,  from  the  statement  given, 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  punch  was  good,  and 
if  it  had  been  decided  to  be  had  by  general  suf- 
frage, as  hady  in  relation  to  punch,  means  nothing 
more  than  too  great  strength,  weakness,  sweet- 
ness, sourness,  &c.  the  decision  would  either  have 
been  unjust,  or  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  parties 
that  it  was  too  sweet,  is  stronger  evidence  than 
the  opinion  of  the  other  three  that  the  sweetness 
was  exactly  proportioned,  or  in  some  other  of 
the  qualities  essential  to  badness  of  punch,  the 
voice  of  one  must  have  been  preferred  to  that  of 

three.*' 

**  If  the  fact  which  Professor  Robison  mentions 
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of  a  peculiar  tune  exciting  a  clamorous  howling 
in  all  the  dogs  of  the  spaniel  breed  be  true,  it 
furnishes,  by  irresistible  analogy,  a  proof  of  mur 
sical  taste  independent  of  all  association,  as  we 
cannot  suppose  the  circumstances  in  which  all  the 
spaniels  have  been  placed  to  have  any  peculiar 
and  exclusive  resemblance."—— 

**  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  just  diagnostic 
of  minerals,  that  all  their  parts  have  the  same 
qualities  as  the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts. 
What  is  capillary  attraction  when  the  tube  is 
flattened  to  a  plane  ?  and  what  necessary  resem^ 
blance  can  be  traced  in  the  effects  of  bodies  com- 
bined to  those  of  the  separate  ingredients  ?  An 
aidmal  vessel  is  a  compound  body,  all  the  similar 
parts  of  that  tube  have  similar  powers ;  but  if 
the  composition  or  structure  be  changed,  the  ef- 
fects are  different.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any 
compound  mineral  body  ;  the  similar  parts  have 
similar  powers,  the  dissimilar  have  different. 
And  the  general  proposition  can  then  only  be 
established  when  we  have  become  intuitively  cer- 
tain of  the  elementary  simplicity  of  any  organ, 
and  have  observed  a  difference  of  phenomena  with 
every  difference  of  apposition." 

''  The  name  of  the  cuckoo  has  generally  been 
considered  as  a  very  pure  instance  of  imitative 
appellation.  But  in  giving  that  name,  we  have 
most  unjustly  defrauded  the  poor  bu-d  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  very  small  variety  of  sound.     The 
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second  syllable  is  not  a  mere  echo  of  the  first ;  it 
is  the  sound  reversed,  like  the  reading  of  a  sotadic 
line ;  and  to  preserve  the  strictness  of  imitation 
we  should  give  it  the  name  of  Ook-koo."— — 

**  Light  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  ai^ 
other  of  unequal  density,  is  not  wholly  trananodt- 
ted,  but  is  in  part  reflected  at  the  usual  angle  of 
reflection.  May  not  this  be  considered  as  a  proof* 
that  the  body  which,  at  the  same  time,  gives  and 
refuses  passage  to  light  of  the  same  kind,  is  not 
strictly  homogeneous ;  and  may  it  not  therefore 
be  adopted  as  a  n^ative  test  of  elementality,  even 
when  there  are  no  other  drcumstanoes  from  whidi 
composition  may  be  inferred?" 

'*  The  greater  refracting  powers  of  combustiUe 
bodies  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  greater  chemical 
affinity  of  such  bodies  to  light.  It  proves,  too, 
that  chemical  action  takes  place  beyond  the  par* 
tides  in  immediate  apparent  contact,  the  change 
of  direction,  in  every  case  of  apparently  inunedi- 
ate  refraction,  being  in  truth  curvilinear.  As 
the  combustible  body  thus  shows  in  every  case  a 
peculiar  affinity  to  light,  does  it  not  furnish,  when 
all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  light  in  burn- 
ing is  not  given  out  by  the  oxygen  gas,  which 
does  not  in  any  case  of  transmission  peculiarly 
attract  the  passing  light ;  but  by  that  substance, 
which  has  constantly  shown  such  attraction,  and 
which  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  part  with  it 
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merely  from  the  greater  affinity  of  the  oxygen 
applied,  or  rather  from  the  double  election  to 
which  the  caloric  of  the  gas  contributes  ?"   ■■ .  ■ 

^'  To  those  who  contend  that  all  our  ideas  are 
originally  perceptions,  and  that  proportions  and 
similarities,  and  differences  of  external  things, 
are  not  the  results  of  the  modif)nng  mind,  but  the 
immediate  impressions  of  qualities  inherent  in  the 
bodies  observed,  may  it  not  be  urged  as  a  deci- 
sive question,  by  what  organ  of  sense  the  idea  of 
difference  is  acquired  ?  When  I  say  a  square  is 
not  round,  the  proposition  is  understood.  Non* 
roundness,  the  idea  suggested,  is  a  quality  of  a 
square.  But  if  it  be  a  quality  in  the  square  it- 
self, and  if  men  have  an  organ  capable  of  per- 
ceiving that  quality,  it  would  not  be  absurd  to 
state,  that  a  person,  whose  first  perception  was  a 
square,  perceived  its  non-roundness  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  who  had  before  observed  a  circle ! 
Non-roundness  is  not  a  perception,  but  an  inference 
from  former  perceptions.  It  is  not  a  mental  af- 
fection immediately  succeeding  an  organic  affe^ 
tion,  but  one  preceded  immediately  by  other  meu^ 
tal  affections.  If  it  were  an  organie  affection, 
difference  must  either  be  the  same  A  originally 
excited  by  the  first  organic  affection  B,  which  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  when  only  one  object  has 
been  perceived,  or  if  it  be  different,  as  C,  when  B 
remains  the  same,  the  regularity  of  physical  suo- 
cesslon  must  have  been  suspended.    Are  we  not, 
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therefore,  forced  to  believe  that  there  are  general 
ideas,  feelings  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  en- 
togeneSf  which  result  indeed  from  previous  per- 
ceptions, exogeneSy  but  which  are  in  their  nature 
as  diiSerent  from  them,  as,  in  the  various  changes 
of  external  nature,  the  phenomena  of  one  period 
are  allowed  to  be  different  from  those  by  which 
they  were  preceded  ?" 

"  The  effect  of  humidity  in  bursting  small  a^ 
sules  has  frequently  been  observed.  May  not 
this  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  fragrance  of 
flowers  in  the  evening,  as  there  is  at  the  period 
of  inflorescence  a  copious  precipitation  of  dew  ? 
It  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  difference  of  tem- 
perature, as  it  takes  place  equally  during  the 
warmest  sunshine,  after  a  slight  shower ;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  air  merely,  as  having  less  moisture 
in  it,  should  be  a  better  solvent  of  aroma.** 

^*  The  distinctions  which  the  Economists  have 
en4.eavoured  to  introduce  in  political  science,  as  it 
relates  both  to  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation,  and 
to  the  consequent  sources  of  revenue  to  the  stat^ 
are  surely  founded  on  differences,  which  have 
themselves  no  relation  either  to  the  actual  extent 
of  national  wealth,  or  the  ultimate  incidence  of 
taxation.  The  arrangements  of  natural  historyt 
or  of  physics  in  general,  have  no  value  in  political 
estimates,  for  whether  time  and  capital  be  em?- 
ployed  in  the  production  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  a  substance  exactly  resembling  in  its  phyncal 
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properties,  j^  part  of  that  which  was  employcid  in 
its  production,  as  in  the  multiplication  of  seed 
by  the  processiss  of  husbandry,  or  be  employed  in 
giving  new  qualities  to  substances  which  it  can- 
not produce,  as  in  the  processes  of  manufacture^ 
if  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  both  be  equal, 
an  equal  accession  of  wealth  has  in  both  cases 
been  made.  The  urgency  of  the  necessities  re-, 
lieved,  and  the  real  quantity  of  enjoyment  afford- 
ed, are  of  no  consequence  to  the  political  arith- 
metician, whatever  they  may  be  to  the  states* 
man.  It  is  sufficient  for  mere  arithmetic,  that 
the  demand  be  the  same  for  the  articles  of  neces- 
sity or  luxuiy ;  and  even  if  this  distinction  were 
justly  admissible,  there  would  be  no  room  fof 
the  single  division  of  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labour,  but  rather  for  a  continued  and  gra- 
duated scale,  in  which  the  places  and  degrees 
would  vary  with  the  latitude  of  the  place  and 
the  accidental  circumstances  of  climate  and  go- 
vernment. We  may  therefore  fairly  consider' 
every  article  produced  or  modified  by  the  labour 
of  man,  as  an  article  of  manufacture.  The  earth 
is  a  part  of  the  great  machinery  which  produ- 
ces cotton,  the  loom  is  another  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  merely  continues  the  operations  of 
the  preceding  artist,  by  converting  that  which  he 
reaped  into  cloth.  In  both,  the  powers  of  nature 
direct  and  concur  with  human  exertion,  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  enjoyment  which  the 

2  A 
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aubstances  in  our  possession  are  capable  of  af- 
fording. 

"  Enjoyment,  or  immunity  from  evil,  which 
may  almost  without  a  misnomer  be  considered  as 
enjoyment,  is  the  only  object  of  himian  desire,  and 
consequently  of  human  labour.  The  wealth  of  a 
nation  may  be  defined  the  poioer  of  a  natUm  to 
procure  enjoyment^  which  may  be  understood  as 
comprehending  security,  and  therefore  all  the 
means  of  averting  evil,  and  preserving  good.  To 
our  power  of  procuring  enjoyment,  the  manufac- 
turer must  surely  be  allowed  to  add,  as  his  labour 
presupposes  a  want  to  be  gratified.  According 
to  this  definition  of  wealth,  therefore,  the  econo- 
mists erry  and  what  other  definition  can  justly  be 
given? 

**  If  wealth  be  considered  in  relation  to  others, 
only  in  the  indirect  power  of  procuring  enjoy- 
ment, by  barter  of  articles  unnecessary,  or  less 
desirable  to  the  exchanger,  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion must  be  allowed  in  like  manner  to  be  in- 
creased by  manufacture  as  by  agriculture.  If 
other  circumstances  of  honour  and  facility  be  the 
same,  the  employment  oi^  an  equal  quantity  of 
time  and  capital  must,  from  the  certain  principle 
of  competition,  produce,  oi^  an  average  estimate,  an 
equal  increase  of  value.  The  capital,  which  before 
the  labour  could  in  both  procure  only  1000  hds.  fA 
rum  in  exchange,  in  both  after  the  labour  will  pro- 
cure a  greater  quantity.   By  the  processes  of  both 
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therefore,  the  wealth  of  the  natio]\has  been  increas- 
ed, and  the  economists  thus  err,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  power  of  enjoyment,  which  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  as  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  or  procured. 

^^  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  in  the  one  case  the  la- 
bourer replaces  his  consumption  and  adds  mare, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  labourer  only  replaces 
what  he  has  consumed.     This  is  indeed  true  of  the 
grain  which  the  husbandman  consumes ;  but  why 
are  we  to  consider  only  one  part  of  his  consump- 
tion ?     Is  it  true  of  the  coat  he  has  worn,  of  the 
plough  he  has  purchased,  of  the  house  he  has  re- 
paired? These  no  processes  of  his  trade  can  grow. 
But  he,  in  one  sense,  replaces  them  all,  because 
he  grows  that  which  may  be  bartered  to  procure 
them.     The  workman  of  the  loom  or  the  forge, 
however,  does  the  same.     Each  replaces  in  value 
the  grain  he  has  consumed,  and  all  his  articles  of 
expense  together,  perhaps  with  a  certain  surplus. 
But  the  one  does  not  necessarily,  from  the  mere 
species  of  his  labour,  replace  his  consumption  with 
a   greater   surplus  than   the   other,   and  conse- 
quently not  with  a  greater  increase  of  national 
wealth. 

**  The  ultimate  incidence  of  taxation  of  land, 
being  founded  on  an  opinion  manifestly  erroneous, 
is  not  itself  more  admissible.  Every  tax  indeed  falls 
on  land ;  but  it  falls  on  land  only  in  part,  for  it 
falls  as  completely  on  every  article  of  manufacture 
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in  general  use.  Jts  effect  is  to  increase  price,  and 
that  is  its  only  direct  effect.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
the  labourer  or  the  capitalist  had  consumed  more 
of  the  article  before  it  was  taxed,  so  as  to  equal 
the  value  of  the  whole  he  now  consumes.  But 
still,  as  in  both  cases  the  consumption  is  replaced 
in  value  with  profit,  so,  if  the  demand  for  the 
taxed  article  be  not  diminished,  is  the  value  of 
this  greater  consumption  of  price  replaced  in 
both." 

1^  In  the  eastern  and  northern  tongues  the 
moon  is  masculine,  the  sun  feminine,*  though  the 
physical  analogies  are  evidently  opposite.  Majr 
not  this  have  arisen  in  those  periods  of  predatoirjr 
incursion,  when  among  barbarous  tribes  *  The 
day  is  all  their  night,  the  night  their  day  ?*  The 
soft  light  of  the  moon  would  thus  be  assod-^ 
ated  with  ideas  of  warlike  enterprise,  and  the 
placid  orb  itself  be  considered  in  some  measure  as 
the  comrade  of  their  toils."—— 

*^  By  a  scholar,  who  is  not  afraid  of  corrupting 
his  taste,  and  who  is  desirous  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  with  the  minuter  beauties  of  any  lan« 
guage  he  studies,  the  quainter  writers  should  be 
preferred ;  as  by  the  frequent  contrasts  of  anti- 
thesis, the  precise  meaning  and  force  of  the  words 
in  opposition  are  better  understood,  than  by  the  ^ 
more  vague  and  general  meaning  which  the. 
words  may  express  when  standing  singly.  He 
who  studies  Cicero  will  be  the  better  rhetori- 
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cian ;  he  who  studies  Seneca  will  be  the  better 

philologer."  ♦ 

For  some  years  after  his  appoiatment  to  the 
Moral  Philosophy  chair  Dr.  Brown  had  little  lei- 
sure for  engaging  in  any  literary  undertaking. 
£ven  the  long  summer  vacation  he  found  to  be 
no  more  than  sufficient  for  recruiting  his  health 
and  spirits,  and  preparing  him  for  the  exertions 
of  the  succeeding  season.  By  degrees,  however, 
he  became  familiarised  with  the  duties  of  his  situ- 
ation, and  was  enabled  to  indulge  occasionally  in 
otlier  pursuits.  In  the  sunmier  of  1814  he 
brought  to  a  conclusion  his  Paradise  of  Co- 
quettesy  upon  which  the  fame  that  he  at  pre- 
sent enjoys  as  a  poet  seems  chiefly  to  rest.  He 
bad  begun  this  poem,  and  written  a  great  part 
of  it  more  than  six  years  before,  but  was  obli- 
ged to  lay  it  aside  on  account  of  his  health. 
In  general,  indeed,  writing  had  the  effect  of 
raising  his  pulse  very  much,  and  rendered  it  so 
irritable  as  to  make  a  difference  of  thirty  in  sit- 
ting or  standing.  When  the  work  to  which  I  at 
present  allude  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  was 
induced,  from  various  circumstances,  to  resolve 
upon  publishing  it  without  his  name.  Every 
thing,   accordingly,   was  gone  about  with  the 

'*  *  I  intended  to  introduce  eome  extracts  from  my  Common 
Phoe  Book>  respecting  his  opinions  upon  various  literary  and  phi* 
losophical  subjects^  but  the  quotations  I  have  made  from  his  owi) 
MSS.  have  Occupied  more  space  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  I  am 
uqurilling'to  swel)  the  chapter  to  a  disproportioned  length. 
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greatest  secrecy.  A  gentleman,  in  whom  he  re- 
posed great  confidence,  transacted  with  an  eminent 
publisher,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  author  for 
a  time  was  very  carefully  concealed,  and  the  poem 
was  published  anonymously  in  London  in  1 814. 
While  the  work  was  going  through  the  press 
Dr.  Brown  continued  in  Scotland,  but  immediate- 
ly upon  its  publication  the  natural  curiosity  of  an 
author  led  him  to  the  spot  where  it  was  most 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  At  this 
time  the  great  events  of  the  preceding  part  of  the 
year  had  brought  many  of  the  continental  poten* 
tates  to  London,  and  Dr.  Brown  was  fortunate 
enough,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  meet  with 
some  of  the  greatest  of  them.  The  following  let- 
ter will  be  read  with  some  interest  as  alluding  to 
this  circumstance. 

From  Dr.  Brown. 

Frith  Street^  Soho, 
June  19»  1814. 
My  Dear  Mother, 

The  letter  which  you  had  the  goodness  to 
write  to  Samuel  *  was  very  gratifying  to  us  both, 
as  a  pledge  or  symbol  of  your  good  health.  I 
trust  that  good  health  is  still  continuing,  and  that 
though  you  may  be  a  little  duller  than  when  a 
certain  person  was  at  No.  79»  this  is  the<mlyevil 
which  you  are  to  suffer  till  his  return. 
• 

*  M^jor  Brown^  Dr.  Brown's  brother. 
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That  certain  person,  I  can  assure  you,  ii 
much  duller  than  when  he  was  in  Prince's  Street 
*  Dark  with  excess  of  light,'  you  know,  is  one  of 
Milton's  phrases,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  one 
maybe  very  very  dull  fit)m  the  mere  excess  of  what 
is  commonly  termed  gaiety.  I  have  positively  not 
had  the  comfort  of  dining  at  home  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  past,  and  have  engagements  for  a 
week  to  come.  O  Moral  Philosophy!  you  will 
say,  is  this  seemly  for  a  grave  Professor  of 
Ethics !  Do  not  be  in  alarm  for  my  virtue  I  beg. 
Think  of  the  pious  company  I  keep.  Yesterday 
I  dined  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  what  is  more, 
remained  there  and  heard  him  pray  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  so  that  if  I  am  not  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  saintly,  I  don't  know  who  is.  The  night 
before,  I  must  confess,  I  was  not  employed  in  quit6 
so  serious  a  manner ;  I  was  at  a  very  full  and 
splendid  rout  of  Lady  Orey,  in  Portman  Square, 
and  was  close  to  the  Emperor  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  fo- 
reigners, and  the  greatest  of  our  own  great. 
Among  the  rest  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  there, 
as  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  house  ii 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  London,  with  a  magni- 
ficent double  staircase,  and,  large  as  the  rooms  are, 
they  were  perfectly  crowded.  I  spent  a  very  plea- 
sant morning  the  other  day  at  Mrs.  ,  She 
sung  to  us  after  breakfast  all  her  best  songs,  and 
she  really  sings  with  most  powerful  expression. 
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She  is  a  great  friend  of  the  ,  and  they 

praise  her  as  in  every  respect  most  amiable,  whidi 
I  dare  say  she  is— a  little  coquetry  excepted — ^if 
that  fi  to  be  excepted,  in  speaking  of  the  virtues 
of  a  fair  lady.     I  am  to  meet  with  her  again  at 
dinner,  at  Sir  James  Mackintosh's,  on  Wednes- 
day.    Lord  Erskine  dined  where  I  was  last  Sa« 
turday,  and  read  us  a  number  of  letters  all  rela* 
tive  to  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  one,  which  the 
£mperor  himself  brought  with  him  from  his  old 
tutor,  introducing  him  to  Lord  E.  as  one  gentle'^ 
man  carries  to  another  gentleman  such  titles  of 
introduction  ; — another,    still   more  interesting 
which  the  Emperor  had  written  to  his  tutor,  im- 
mediately on  his  accession,  telling  him  how  pain- 
fal  he  felt  the  thought  of  the  amount  of  happiness 
or  misery  that  might  depend  on  the  uncertain  re- 
solutions of  ^n  inexperienced  young  man,  and 
begging  him,  therefore,  if  he  shoidd  ever  hear  of 
his  having  done  any  thing  wrong,  not  to  wait  till 
he  sent  for  him,  (because  if  he  had  done  any  thing 
t>ery  wrong  he  probably  nought  not  send  for  him,) 
Ibut  to  come  immediately  of  himself  to  Petersburg^ 
imd  to  tell  him  how  unworthy  of  his  situation  his 
conduct  had  been,  I  hope,  before  this  letter  reaches 
you,  to  hear  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  family ; 
if  not,  write,  I  beg,  by  the  very  first  post.  I  think 
of  leaving  London  on  Thursday  se'ennight^  but 
f)6fore  that  time  I  must  have  at  least  two  letters 
Uoja  i^dinburgh.    Bath  and  Oxford  ^re  attract*^ 
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ing  us  very  strongly  towards  them,  and  yet  I  am  * 
not  sure  but  that  I  may  resist  their  force,  and 
proceed  directly  towards  Scotland. 

My  brother  would  have  written  in  this  inclo- 
sure,  but  as  I  had  preceded  him,  he  thinks  it  bet- 
ter to  wait  a  few  days,  and  give  you  a  little 
more  of  our  London  history.  With  kmdest  love 
to  all, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

Thomas  Brown. 

The  following  letter  to  his  sister  was  written  $ 
few  days  afterwards. 

From  Dr.  Brown. 

My  dear  Jess, — ^I  had  great  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing your  letter,  and  look  while  I  am  here  for  many 
repetitions  of  it.  I  have  written  at  great  length 
to  my  mother,  and  shall  address  you  therefore 
only  on  the  Paradise^  which  is  doing,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  very  well.  I  have  been  twice  or  thrice 
at  Murray's,  but  it  was  too  delicate  a  subject  for 
me  to  allude  to.     Yet  as  I  began  to  feel  a  little 

impatient,  I  begged to  lay  aside  a  little  of 

his  shyness  and  go  to  Murray's  to  make  inquiry. 
He  called  here  yesterday  to  tell  me  of  his  success; 
Murray  did  not  enter  into  particulars,  but  told 
him  in  general,  that  the  prospect  was  highly  flat- 
tering; that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  person 
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speak  of  it  but  in  terms  of  great  commendation 
for  its  richness  of  fancy,  melody  of  versification, 
and  (which  ■  was  particularly  glad  to  hear) 
for  its  condensation  of  so  much  thought  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  line.  I  must  leave  it  there- 
fbre  to  make  its  way ;  but  it  is  really  quite  teai^ 
ing  to  be  in  the  very  place  where  it  is  sold,  with- 
out being  able  to  put,  from  time  to  time^  the 
questions  that  almost  start  of  themselves  to  the 
very  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  only  drawback  the 
other  way  is  with  respect  to  the  chance  of  the  au- 
thorship  being  known  *  *  *.  I  own,  how- 
ever, I  have  fears  myself;  and  I  think  it  not  un- 
likely that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coldness  of  certain  friends  of  mine.  I 
have  written  as  fast  as  I  could ;  but  the  bellman 
18  waiting  for  my  letter.  Kind  love  to  BUen ; 
and  tell  her  that  I  will  write  to  her  in  the  order, 
of  seniority. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

T.B. 

After  Dr.  Brown  returned  to  Scotland  he  re- 
ceived from  the  publisher,  to  whom  he  was  still 
unknown,  SulBScient  information  in  r^ard  to  the 
degree  of  success  he  was  to  expect  All  that  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract  has  been  so 
folly  confirmed  by  tiie  judgment  of  the  paWie, 
that  I  may  be  excused  for  introducing  it. 
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**  I  do  assure  you  I  feel  not  only  satisfied^  but 
proud  of  your  volume.  It  will  certainly  dell  at 
some  time,  and  I  am  content  to  wait ;  but  I  do 
not  anticipate  a  rapid  sale,  because  its  poem  has 
one,  and  I  sincerely  believe  but  one,  radical  de^ 
feet — a  want  of  story,  or  of  interest  sufficient  to 
supply  the  want  of.  You  may  rely  upon  thfe 
truth  of  what  I  tell  you,  that  it  never  will  sell 
beyond  a  second  edition  from  this  single  want.  I 
never  desire  to  publish  more  exquisite  versifica- 
tion ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation, 
that  with  such  writing,  if  the  poem  had  possessed 
interest,  I  could  have  sold  10,000  copies*  In 
every  other  desideratum  it  can  not  be  better ;  but 
I  have  opportunities  of  reference  to  persons  of  the 
most  unquestionable  taste ;  and  I  have  here  given 
you  the  unanimous  sentiment.  I  do  entreat  you 
to  think  upon  a  more  happy  subject,  and  your 
success  will  be  certain. 

**  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  compliments,  and  the 
assurance  that  I  entertain  for  you  the  most  un- 
feigned esteem." 

Dr.  Brown's  fears  in  regard  to  the  authorship 
being  discovered,  were  in  a  great  measure  ground- 
less. The  internal  evidence  was  indeed  very 
strong ;  but  imfortunately  the  popularity  of  his 
former  poetical  works  was  not  sufficiently  great  to 
render  the  chance  of  detection  by  that  means  very 
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probaUe,  and  the  veiy  few  to  whom  the  secret  was 
Icoown,  seem  to  have  been  soffidoitly  cautious. 
As  the  proof  sheets  were  sent  under  coyer  from 
Ijord  Grrey,  there  was  at  one  time  a  very  general 
impression  in  London,  that  it  was  the  production 
of  a  nobk  author  of  great  political  eminence, 
much  connected  with  that  distinguished  states- 
man. This  perhaps  may  account  for  the  reception 
that  the  poem  met  with  in  some  of  the  Reviews. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  received,  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Dr. 
Brown's  feelings.  The  sentence  of  the  Reviews, 
with  the  exception  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was 
decidedly  favourable ;  and  the  opinion  of  thos^ 
whose  opinion  he  valued  more  than  all  the  fame 
that  a  Review  can  give,  was  more  favourable  still. 
It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Stewart  not 
to  mention,  that  upon  receiving  the  poem,  he 
read  it  with  great  delight,  and  that  his  disceniT 
ing  taste  immediately  discovered  the  author. 

Dr.  Brown's  next  publication  was  also  poetical. 
At  an  early  period,  he  had  written  some  verses  to 
accompany  the  Letters  of  Mary  WoUstanecrqfi 
from  Norway y  as  sent  to  a  female  friend,  who 
had  expressed  a  desire  of  reading  th^m.  These 
verses  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Poems.  And  at  Logic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  employed 
himsdf  in  filling  up  the  plan  that  h^  had  origin-* 
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ally  sketched.  Upon  this  enlarged  scale,  he  se-> 
lected  the  poem  to  give  name  to  a  volume,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1815  it  was  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Wanderer  in  Norway.  This  poem  H 
eminently  morale  both  in  its  design  and  tendency, 
though,  upon  its  first  appearance,  a  most  unjust 
clamour  was  raised  against  it,  as  if  the  subject 
were  unsuitable  for  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. If  Dr.  Brown  had  sought  to  defend  the 
guilty  errors,  of  which  he  so  affectingly  repre- 
sents the  dreadful  consequences,  or  if  he  had 
painted  the  sufferings  of  an  erring  mind  with 
the  view  of  leading  us,  in^  the  tenderness  of  our 
sympathy,  to  forget  that  it  had  erred,  he  would, 
indeed  have  shown  himself  unfit  for  his  situa^ 
tion.  But  his  object  was  far  different.  It  was 
to  show,  that  even  in  this  mortal  life,  there, 
is  always  a  connexion  between  vice  and  sufTer^^ 
ing  as  its  probable  consequence ;  and  to  image 
and  imbody  to  our  immediate  view  a  memorable 
example  of  the  infirmities  which  one  great  moral 
error  may  develope  in  the  character,  "  and  of  the 
many  miseries,  in  the  endless  unforeseen  perplex-* 
ities  of  distress,  that  follow  the  first  great  misery 
of  having  yielded  to  a  guilty  passion."  *  The  re- 
verence that  is  due  to  that  institution,  which  the 
unhappy  subject  of  his  poem,  so  fatally  for  her 
own  happiness,  allowed  herself  to  despise,  has 

*  Pxeface  to  the  Wanderer  in  Norway,  p.  10. 
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would  be  so  naturally  led  to  use  the  arts  of  a 
slave,  that,  with  all  the  misery  of  servility,  she 
could  scarcely  fail  to  acquire  some  or  all  of  its 
corrupting  habits.  She  is  free,  and  has  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  free,  only  in  the  security,  which  the 
lasting  sanctity  of  reciprocal  engagements  gives. 
She  has  then  a  home,  which  is  truly  hers,  and 
over  which  she  can  spread  enjoyment,  by  a  power 
that  is  truly  of  right  divine.  Without  wedlock, 
she  might  be  the  mother  of  children ;  but,  with 
wedlock,  she  is  the  mother  of  a  family,— the  con- 
secrated possessor  of  an  empire,  of  far  more  va- 
lue, in  the  eyes  of  her  who  knows  best  how  to 
enjoy  it,  than  the  empires,  which  convey  crowns 
and  sceptres  and  prostrations,  but  not  the  smiles 
of  imceremonious  and  unfeigned  love,  and  the 
gentle  tones  of  kindness  of  the  equal  and  the 
happy.*'  * 

The  poetical  merits  of  the  piece  consist  princi- 
pally in  its  containing  what  he  intended  it  should 
contain,  a  picture  of  an  impassioned  mind,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  strong  and  wild  emotion,  and  of 
"  the  country  which  bears  in  the  rapid  variety  of 
its  rude  and  magnificent  scenery  many  analogies 
to  the  impetuous  but  changeful  feelings,  that  may 
be  supposed  to  have  agitated  such  a  mind  in  the 
dreadful  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed." 

•  Preface,  pp.  «7— 83. 
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There  ure  in  the  poem  many  beautiful  descrip^ 
tions  of  external  nature,  and  many  passages  of 
exquisite  pathos.     Its  most  characteristic    fea- 
tures, however,  are  its  nice  ;^analyses^of2  feeling, 
and  detection  of  the  secret  springs  of  conduct, 
in  combination  with  the  imagery  and  fervour  of 
poetry.     With  what  metaphysical  accuracy,  and 
with  what  poetical  beauty  does  he  describe  those 
sophistries  of  the  heart  by  which  the  victims  of 
guilty  passion  reconcile  their  minds  to  infirmities 
and  basenesses,  which  to  themselves,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  but  appear  as  most  con- 
temptible.    And  with  what  a  combination  of  poet* 
ical    colouring,    and  philosophic  analysis,   does 
he  impress   upon  the   mind   the  essential   im- 
portance  of  those   high   principles   of    conduct 
**  which  no  mind,  however  ardent  in  its  general 
admiration  of  virtue,  can  abandon  with  impuni- 
ty, and  without  the  strength  of  which  no  pow- 
ers are  strong." 

The  great  defect  of  the  poem  is,  not  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  philosophic  over  the  poetic 
spirit,  with  this  I  do  not  think  it  chargeable,  but 
that  it  takes  for  granted  too  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  part  of  the  reader,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  refers,  and  that  the  merits 
of  the  different  parts  depend  more  upon  their  per-' 
ceived  relations  to  the  other  parts,  than  it  is  wise 
for  a  poet  who  considers  the  indolent  temper  in 
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which  poetry  is  generally  read  to  allow  them 
to  depend. 

After  the  publication  of  The  Wanderer^  he  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  critics  of  the  age. 

December  25,  1815. 
"My  Dear  Brown, — I  am  very  much  ob- 
liged to  you  for  the  pretty  little  volume  you 
have   been  kind  enough  to  send  me,  which   I 
have  just   read    through    with  very   great  de- 
light.     I  am    not  sure   that   I   shoidd    always 
agree  with   you  in  your  notions  of  poetical  ex- 
cellence ;    but  there   is  scarcely   any   one   with 
whom  I  agree  so  much  in  my  idea  of  the  kind  of 
sentiments  and  impressions  which  poetry  should 
be  employed  to  produce,  and  which  shoidd  pro- 
duce the  best  poetry.     There  is  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  these  pieces, 
which  begets  not  only  a  love  of  the  author,  but 
a   kinder   feeling   towards   human   nature,   and 
lulls  the  mind  into  that  blessed  mood  in  which 
all  worldly  vanities  and  pretensions  appear  poor 
and  despicable,  and  that  of  the  critic  and  the 
writer,  for  mere    distinction,  lower   than   most 
of  the   rest.     I  owe  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
this  enjoyment,  which   the  bustle   in   which   I 
live  permits  me  but  seldom  to  taste,  and  which  I 
both  envy  and  admire  in  you  for  having  secured 

by  a  life  more  rational  and  heroic. 

2  B 
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^^Do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  poordrndjw 
in  the  beaten  ways  of  the  world  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  your  regard,  or  that  we  have  not 
occasional  aspirations  after  a  better  sort  of  exist- 
ence.    I  wish  you  would  come  among  us  a  little 

more,  for  the  sake  of  past  and  of  future  timest** 

♦  ♦  ♦  «  « 

After  the  rising  of  his  class  in  April,  Dr.  Brown 
usually  continued  two  or  three  months  in  Eldin- 
burgh,  when  he  retired  with  his  sisters  to  some 
rural  retreat,  in  the  choice  of  which  he  was  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  opportunities  it  afforded  him  of 
indulging  undisturbed  in  his  admirationof  external 
nature.  He  had  all  his  life  a  great  love  of  wan- 
dering among  intricate  paths,  climbing  high  hills, 
and  proceeding  to  the  very  brink  of  precipices,  a 
taste  which  he  not  unfrequently  indulged  to  his 
inuninent  danger. 

From  rock  to  rock. 
When  other  steps  paus'd  shuddering  at  the  chasm 
And  the  scant  footing  of  the  onward  diff^ 
His  leap  was  first.    It  was  a  joy^  to  tread 
The  airy  height^  and  gaxe  on  all  helow. 
And  fed  no  hazard  hut  in  the  firm  heart 
That  dar'd  to  master  it.    Each  rugged  path 
He  knew^  and  steep  recess^  whose  shadows  nurs'd 
The  mountain  flower. 

From  the  usual  sports  of  the  field  he  shrunk 
with  insuperable  aversion ;  and  these  were  the 
simple  delights  in  which  it  was  his  hiq)piiie8B» 
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with  an  almost  boyish  joyousness  of  spirit,  day 
after  day  to  indulge. 

Walking  was  his  fietvouFite  exercise,  which  he 
preferred  to  every  other,  as  he  was  thus  able  to 
pause  and  admire  a  rock,  a  wild  flower,  a  brook, 
or  whatever  else  of  beautiful  presented  itself. 
This  circumstance  made  him  feel  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  to  be  a  restraint.  His  sisters  were  his 
chief  companions.  A  small  rivulet,  and  the  smoke 
rising  from  a  cottage  sheltered  among  trees,  were 
the  natural  objects  that  he  seemed  to  contemplate 
with  most  delight.  He  never  could  pass  either 
without  pausing  first  to  admire.  Many  allusions 
to  this  are  to  be  foimd  in  his  poetry. 

He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  two  summers 
at  Invar,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
keld,  and  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  there,  and  his 
plans  connected  with  it,  entered  so  largely  into 
his  thoughts,  that  the  account  of  his  life  would 
be  defective,  if  I  had  passed  over  this  circum- 
stance. His  first  visit  to  Invar  was  in  a  great 
measure  accidental,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letter. 

To  Mrs.  Brown. 

Invar,  near  Dunbeld, 
August^  1816. 
My  Dear  Mother, 

Here  we  are,  fixed  I  think  for  several  weebi^ 
if  all  go  on  well  in  Prince's  Street,  and  anxious 
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to  see  Ellen  here  as  soon  as  possible.  The  house 
at  which  we  live  is  a  quiet  inn,  opposite  Dunkeld, 
between  the  Bran  and  the  Tay,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  as  beautiful  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  This  is  beginning  at  the  very  end  ci 
our  journey,  however,  instead  of  taking  it  chrono- 
logically and  geographically.  To  go  back  then 
to  Prince's  Street,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  to 
the  Ferry,  and  crossed  the  water  without  rain, 
which  at  this  season  was  very  fortunate  for  sailors 
in  an  open  boat.  From  Inverkeithing  to  Perth 
there  were  a  few  showers,  but  as  the  country  all 
the  way,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  ex- 
tremely uninteresting,  we  did  not  Ioac  much  by 
the  occasional  obscurity  of  the  sky.  Near  Perth 
we  were  pleased  with  the  look  of  the  crops,  which 
were  in  good  condition,  and  certainly  riper  than 
about  Edinburgh.  We  arrived  at  three,  and  found 
the  inn  so  crowded  by  the  circuit,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  separate  room,  so  that  we  had 
to  take  our  dinner  in  the  traveller's  room.     In 

the  evening  we  went  to  the  ,  and  drank 

tea  with  them  ;  very  much  pleased  with  the  lord 
of  the  house,  who  seems  a  most  excellent  husband 
and  father,  and  much  superior  in  all  respects  to 
what  I  had  conceived  him  to  be.     We  intended 

the  next  day  to  call  on  Mr. ,  who  lives  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay,  but  were  tempted 
by  two  of  our  travelling  companions,  one  of  them 
a  pupil  of  mine  last  year,  to  take  a  chaise  to  Dun- 
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keld  the  next  morning  and  visit  the  Ducal  grounds. 
I  thought  it  possible  that  we  might  get  some 
lodging  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  took  my 
packages  accordingly.  We  had  a  very  wet  day, 
and  certainly  did  not  see  the  grounds  to  advan- 
tage ;  but  to  U8  who  are  living  in  the  heart  of 
them,  that  was  no  great  matter. 

The  following  letter  was  written  after  he  had 
s]>ent  some  weeks  at  Invar. 

Invar  J  near  Dunkeld^ 
Sept.  30,  1816. 

"  My  Dear  ^  Your  last  unanswered 

letter — shame  upon  me  that  I  should  have 
so  to  number  them,-^found  me  in  this  place, 
where  I  have  been  staying  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  past,  enjoying  the  great  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  with  the  perfect  happiness  of  an 
idle  man.  Your  book,  however,  I  received, 
some  weeks  before  I  left  town,  and  had  time  to 
read  it  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  ap- 
probation it  deserves  followed  of  course.  I  really 
do  look  upon  it,  independently  of  all  considera- 
tions of  friendship,  as  a  most  valuable  accession 
to  the  practical  works  on  our  science,  and,  as 
much  as  the  subject  at  present  allows,  to  our 
theoretical  works. 

"  I  do  love  the much,  and  we  all  feel 

very  grateful  to  you  for  introducing  them  to  us. 
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Caroline's  eyes  are  not  merely  as  black  aad  as 
bright  as  you  described  them,  but  are  capable  of 
saying  more  brilliant  things  than  even  forigbt  and 
black  eyes  are  usually  capable  of  uttering  ift  the 
twinkling  of  a  glance.  I  really  believe  her  owa 
eloquent  voice  is  scarcely  so  witty  and  orato- 
rical in  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  as  they  are  in 
their  passage  from  gay  to  grave  in  a  quarter  of  a 
minute.  I  tried  her  by  all  my  tests,  aometimes 
by  being  sage,  and  sometimes  by  being  ignorant, 
and,  with  all  my  art,  I  could  not  take  her  in  to 
say  a  foolish  thing,  or  be  guilty  of  any  preten- 
sion. Her  sister  does  not  wear  stockings  with 
quite  so  deep  a  tinge  of  celestial  blue,  but  she  has 
a  blue  about  her  soul,  that  is  very  deligfatfol, 
a  serenity  of  kindness,  and  a  practical  good  senae^ 
that  seem  to  tell  her  what  is  generous,  and  wisc^ 
and  good,  and  beautiful,  better  than  half  the  fidioe 
in  the  largest  library.  Her  brother  is— a  good 
brother,  and  I  have  no  doubt  partakes  largely  of 
the  general  kindness  of  the  family.     I  have  left 

no  room  for  Mrs. ,  and  all  her  kind  relatives^ 

about  whom  I  long  much  to  hear.     O  for  another 

sound  of  the  harp  in  Street,  from  the  fin* 

gers  of  the  same  harper.     Jess  and  Ellen,  who 
are  with  me,  unite  in  best  r^ards  to  Mrs.  ■  . 
and  you." 

Of  the  beauties  of  Dimkeld  he  always  talked 
with  rapturous  admiraticm.  The  thought  of  be- 
ing there  always  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  hap- 
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piness.  **  After  spending  dome  weeks,"  says  he^ 
in  a  letter  whidi  I  received  from  him  the  following 
season,  *^  very  pleasantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
I  set  off  to-morrow  with  my  sisters,  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  Ihope  still  more  pleasantly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  at  my  dear  old  habitat  of  Invar.  I 
trust  you  have  been  enjoying  our  singularly  fine 
season,  half  idly  half  busily,  which  Vould  be  just 
half  as  busy  again  as  my  rustication  has  hitherto 
been.  You  have  been  a  wanderer  I  know.  *  * 
♦    *    ♦     «  \ye  33.3  Jill  ^eii — ^ygjy  great  walkers, 

and  not  very  great  thinkers,  beyond  the  last  walk 
and  the  walk  of  to-morrow,  with  a  few  parenthe- 
tic meditations  on  the  three  or  four  meals  of  the 
day,  strentios  nos  exercet  inertia.^ 

It  was  at  Invar,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  that 
he  wrote  the  Sewer  of  S^pring.  Before  he  left 
Edinburgh,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  spe- 
culation among  some  of  the  philosophers  in  re- 
gard to  a  change  that  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  seasons ;  and  many  ingenioos  theories 
had  been  proposed,  as  has  often  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  ingenious  the<Hries,  to  account  for 
a  phenomenon  that  had  no  existence  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Among  these  theories.  Dr.  Brown, 
having  found  none  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  sa- 
tisfactory, was  led  to  direct  his  own  powers  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  With  what  success  we 
learn  from  his  Preface. 
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'*  The  Bower  qf  Springs  though  in  verse»  18 
destined  to  unfold  one  of  the  most  profound  difr* 
coveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  Philosof^y 
of  Nature. 

'^  How  backward  are  our  summers  now,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  good  old  times  before  us ! 
— How  much  longer  in  duration  are  our  fashion- 
able winters ! — It  seems  strange  that  these  two 
propositions  should  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  by  the  same  lips,  innumerable  times ; 
and  yet  that  nobody  should  have  thought  of  putting 
them  together,  in  their  proper  order,  as  cause 
and  effect.  The  beautiful  link,  which  binds  them 
thus  powerfully  in  mutual  relation,  had  not  then, 
however,  been  discovered.  But  it  is  now  dis- 
covered ;  and  with  the  pride  of  the  sage  of  Sy- 
racuse, I  may  exclaim,  *  I  have  foimd  it/ 

^'  An  apple  falls  to  the  ground  : — The  planets 
do  not  fly  away  from  the  sun. — When  one  of  the 
very  few  sages,  worthy  of  being  named  with  the 
Syracusan,  had  put  these  two  propositions  to- 
gether, he  could  have  no  peace  of  mind,  till  he 
had  written  a  quarto  volume,  to  tell  the  world 
the  mighty  secret,  that  he  had  done  so.  My 
secret  is  not  less  important ;  and  I  am  content 
with  teaching  it  in  a  few  dozen  of  verses."  * 

He  was  certainly  disappointed  in  the  reception 
of  this  poem.  It  was  published  in  Edinburgh 
as  by  the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes, 

*  Preface  to  the  Bower  of  Springs  pp.  3 — 5. 
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and  from  this  and  some  other  circumstances^  the 
name  of  the  author  began  to  be  suspected.  He 
at  one  time  hesitated  about  bringing  it  out  in 
Edinburgh;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking/  that  if 
it  had  been  published  in  London,  it  would  have 
had  a  much  more  extensive  circulation.  In  that 
^^ase,  the  author  for  a  time  would  have  continu- 
ed unknown,  and  as  the  poem  exhibits  aU  the 
characteristic  excellencies  of  the  Paradise,  and  is 
free  from  many  of  its  disadvantages,  it  would 
have  enjoyed  at  least  an  equal  popularity.  The 
volume,  besides  the  poem  which  gives  it  its  name, 
contains  several  smaller  pieces  of  very  great 
beauty.* 

In  the  year  1817»  Dr.  Brown  lost  his  mother, 
whom  he  loved  with  the  utmost  reverence  and 
tenderness  of  affection.  The  care  and  kindness 
with  which  he  watched  over  her  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, cannot  be  described,  and  his  affliction  upon 
her  death  was  deep  and  lasting.  Her  remains  were 
at  first  placed  in  a  vault  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  winter  session,removed  to  thefamily 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  thought  in  the  Bower  of  Spring 
is  hinted  at  in  one  of  the  smaller  poems  of  Dryden^  begin- 
ning—''  Ask^st  thou  the  cauu  why  ntUen  jprtn^."— Whether  Dr. 
Brown  was  aware  of  the  eziatenoe  of  this  poem  1  know  not.  Nor 
is  it  of  importance  to  his  fame ;  as  the  statement  of  Dryden  is 
merely  in  a  single  instance^  it  interferes  with  the  originality  of  Dr. 
Brown  no  more  than  the  anticipations  of  the  Newtonian  theory 
diminish  his  well-earned  fame  of  generalising  the  facts  that  had 
formerly  been  observed. 
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tmryii^-groBiid  in  the  oM  church-yard  of  Kfa^oi^ 
breck.  This  romantic  and  secluded  spot.  Dr. 
Brown  had  always  viewed  with  gteat  interest  A 
few  years  before,  in  visiting  hki  fttthetr's  grarM,  he 
had  been  altogether  overcome,  and  when  be  saw 
the  earth  closing  in  upon  all  that  remained  on 
emrth  of  a  mother  that  was  so  dear  to  hkn,  €md 
the  long  gr€usy  mantle  cover  aU^  his  distress  was 
such  as  to  affect  every  person  who  saw  him. 

At  this  4Jme  he  paid  a  visit  at  the  Manse  of 
Kirkmabredc,  Wh^p6  he  experienced  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Sibbald,  the  present  incumbent,  iii4i6 
pointed  out  to  him  the  ma!ny  beauties  of  that  #in^ 
gularly  beautiful  situation,  and  led  him  to  eome 
of  the  favourite  spots  where  his  father  had  been 
wont  to  retire  from  the  wcnrld  and  indulge  in 
solitary  meditation.  Without  the  aid  of  such  as- 
sociations, the  scene  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the 
admiration  of  any  one  who  is  not  utterly  dead  to 
the  beauties  of  external  nature.  Dr.  Brown  view- 
ed it  with  an  enthusiast  of  delight,  and  used  to 
say,  that  '*  he  might  rejoice  in  having  been  bom 
in  the  most  beautiful  parish  in  Scotland."  To 
those  who  may  not  have  visited  this  part  of  the 
island,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know,that»in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  clerg3nnan'8  house,  is  to 
be  found  the  original  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  graphic  descriptions  in  Cruy  Mannering.  In 
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different  jmrts  of  Dr.  Brown's  poetry  the  betulies 
that  cradled  his  infancy  are  alluded  to. 

My  earliest  breath 
Rose  heafenward  in  a  wildenen  of  Bweete ; 
So  fair  as  might  have  cradled  the  young  heart 
Of  one  whom  she^  whose  temple  is  the  worlds 
Was  nur^g  for  her  altar.    My  fhvt  gase. 
Beyond  the  mansion  of  my  simple  home. 
Was  on  the  breadth  of  ocean,  and  the  hiUs 
That  circled  me. 

After  he  left  Kirkmabreck,  Dr.  Brown  spent  a 
few  months  at  the  Manse  of  Balmaclellan,  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thom- 
son. 

While  residing  there,  a  woman  who  had  been 
bom  deaf  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Justi* 
ciary  at  Edinburgh,  accused  of  diild-inurder.  The 
case  was  obviously  a  difficult  one ;  and  one  of  the 
depute-advocates  applied  to  Dr.  Brown  for  his 
<^inion  upon  the  subject.  He  stated  his  views 
very  fully  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  in 
every  respect  worthy  <^  its  author. 

To  Mr.  Maconochie. 

BalmacleUan,  New  GroUaway, 
July  Uth,  1817. 

My  Deak  Maconochie, 

I  HAVE  been  so  wide  a  wanderer  of  late,  that 
it  was  only  on  my  arrival  here  last  night  I  re- 
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ceived  your  letter,  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
me  firom  Gratehouse.  In  answering  it  at  present, 
therefore,  I  write  with  less  meditation  than  so 
interesting  a  subject  deserves.  The  case  indeed 
is  one  that  would  have  been  worthy  of  all  the 
talents  and  profound  knowledge  of  your  excellent 
father,  whom  new  circumstances  will  often  be 
giving  us  new  occasions  to  regret,  and  whom  we 
shall  always  regret  most  in  circimistances  of 
greatest  difficulty. 

In  the  present  case,  there  seem  to  be  numg 
questions. 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  pannel  capable  of 
knowing  the  moral  differences  of  actions  as  right 
or  wrong  ?  On  this  point  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, at  least  with  regard  to  a  crime  like  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  prosecution. 
If  there  he  any  original  moral  power  of  discri- 
mination like  that  which  has  been  improperly 
called  the  moral  sense,  it  is  quite  clear  that  deaf- 
ness does  not  preclude  that  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  constitution  as  the  sense  of  sound  it- 
self :  and  if  we  suppose  the  moral  feelings  to  be 
the  result  of  various  observations  and  sympathies, 
and  tender  remembrances,  there  is  surely  no  rea- 
son for  asserting,  that  an  adult  strong-minded 
deaf  person  is  incapable  of  forming  the  assoddh 
tions  which  are  supposed  to  give  birth  to  the 
moral  regard.  The  sense  of  sound  is  surely  not 
more  important  in  itself  than  the  sense  of  sigkt ; 
and  though,  as  the  medium  of  language,  it  can- 
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not  fail  to  convey  much  instruction  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  actions,  it  still  presupposes  a  tend- 
ency to  feel  approbation  of  actions  that  are  bene* 
ficial  to  others,  and  disapprobation  of  actions,  of 
which  the  only  object  is  injury ;  without  which 
previous  tendency  to  feel  the  emotion,  the  nice 
analysis  of  the  consequences  of  the  actions  would 
be  of  no  value.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
pannel  has  such  refined  feelings  of  this  sort  as 
those  possess  who  have  the  advantage  of  letters. 
Her  feelings  must  be  rarely  called  forth,  because 
they  are  called  forth  only  by  events  that  really 
take  place  or  have  taken  place  before  her  very 
eyes  ;  while  literature  is  continually  surrounding 
us  with  real  or  imaginary  doers  and  sufferers 
whom  we  have  never  seen.  But  that  murder  is 
worthy  of  disapprobation,  or  in  other  words  is 
wrong,  she  knows  probably  as  well  as  the  greater 
number  of  those  human  brutes  who  are  con- 
demned for  the  perpetration  of  it.  Indeed  I  have 
little  doubt  that  her  feelings  of  moral  abhorrence 
of  such  a  crime  are  more  vivid  than  those  of 
many  young  ruffians,  the  children  of  older  ruf- 
fians, who  have  been  fostered  in  vice,  and  who 
have  had  the  sense  of  language  only  to  hear  curses 
and  blasphemies,  and  the  mockery  of  every  thing 
pure  and  kind.  You  do  not  allow  this  bad  edu- 
cation to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, and  as  little,  on  this  ground,  should  deaf-« 
ness  be  admitted. 
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'<  All  this  reasoning  iaa  priori  as  it  wefBr-^u^ 
in  Kinniburgh's  evidence,  you  have  I  think  soffit 
dent  proof  of  an  indignant  repelling  of  the  ehaige 
of  murder,  which  might  of  itself  be  considered  ai 
implying  her  capacity  of  moral  feeling. 

In  the  next  place,  is  she  capable  of  knowing 
that  when  she  did  wrong  she  exposed  hwsdf  to 
punishment  ? 

That  adeaf  person  is  capahUs  of  knowing  tUs 
I  think  cannot  be  doubted,  if  his  observations  have 
been  wide,  and  if  he  be  capable  of  knowing  ri|^ 
from  wrong.  Me^  like  other  people,  may  aet 
some  one  do  what  is  wrong,  and  may  afterwards 
see  the  same  person  caught  in  the  fact,  seoed  by 
force,  beaten  by  the  individual  whose  property  or 
person  he  was  injuring,  or  carried  away  to  jwi- 
son  in  spite  of  his  struggles ; — what  has  preoed^ 
ed — ^what  haafoUowedf — a  deaf  person  is  equally 
capable  of  combining  in  his  mind  as  other  people ; 
but  he  knows  y^er  antecedentis  and  consequent^, 
because  all  which  he  knows  must  have  been  ob- 
served by  himself.  He  does  not  know,  therefore^ 
with  so  much  precision  that  crimes  are  followed 
by  pimishment,  because  he  can  know  this  onty 
of  the  particular  crimes  which  he  has  had  per- 
sonal opportimities  of  observing  to  be  so  followed ; 
and  if  he  never  saw  any  punishment  follow,  he 
probably  never  would  conceive  it  to  be  a  pfajrsicd 
consequence,  more  than  he  would  have  conoeiiped 
a  priori  that  a  charged  electric  battery  would 
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give  him  a  shock :  an  adult  however  can  scarely 
fail  to  have  made  such  observations ;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  appears  in  evidence  that  the  pannel» 
in  this  case,  has  a  notion  that  her  detention  in 
prison  arises  from  the  supposition  of  her  having 
murdered  her  child. 

In  the  next  place,  is  it  necessary  that,  in  order 
to  render  the  pannel  a  fit  suljgect  for  trial,  she 
should  be  supposed  capable  of  knowing  the  law 
that  has  been  violated  ? 

Sy  fiction  in  this  country,  every  body  is  sup^ 
posed  to  know  the  existing  laws,  to  which  he  has 
virtually  consented.  This  fiction,  which  is  evi- 
dently untrue  in  innumerable  cases,  where  no- 
body conceives  the  criminal  to  have  known  the 
particular  penalties  to  which  he  was  exposing 
himself,  is  physically  impossible  in  the  present 
case,  and  this  physical  impossibility  may  perhaps 
be  a  technical  bar.  But  of  that  I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  judge.  As  a  moralist  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  it  is  no  bar.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  pannel  have  known  that  she  was  doing 
that  which  was  morally  wrofng^ — and  if  the 
punishment  awarded  be  in  proportion  to  the  of- 
fence. 

In  the  next  place,  is  the  pamiel  capable  of 
pleading  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ? 

That  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  possible, 
by  signs,  to  convey  a  distinct  negative  or  admis- 
sion of  a  particular  action  charged,  is  shown,  I 
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think,  sufficiently  by  the  present  case,  in  which 
the  pannel  appears  clearly  to  deny  the  fact  alleg- 
ed. But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  could 
be  done  in  all  cases,  in  which  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion might  be  instituted ;  and  it  would  be  a  point 
therefore  necessary  to  be  detennined  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

If,  in  the  present  case,  all  which  is  meant  by 
pleading  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,  be  the  confession 
or  denial  of  the  fact  charged,  with  a  belief  that 
freedom,  or  punishment  of  some  sort,  will  be  the 
consequence, — so  Jar  I  think  the  pannel  may  be 
said  to  be  capable  of  pleading.  But  if  it  imply 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the 
pleading,  I  do  not  think  that,  in  this,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  real  legal  sense  of  the  phrase,  she 
can  be  said  to  be  capable  of  pleading :  and  if  that 
step  be  technically  necessary,  therefore,  I  conceive 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  bar  to  the  trial  in  this 
very  circumstance.  ^ 

But,  omitting  this  technical  objection,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  that  tlie  trial  should  be  suf- 
fered to  proceed,  for  reasons  of  much  more  im- 
portance. The  pannel  may  be  made  to  know 
that  she  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  par- 
ticular crime ;  but  this  is  all  which  can  be  made 
known  to  her.  She  cannot  be  made  to  know 
what  witnesses  are  to  appear  against  her ;  she 
cannot  cross-question,  nor  instruct  her  counsel 
how  to  examine  them, — she  cannot  even  know 
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what  evidence  is  given  against  her.  Now,  with- 
out this  power  on  her  part,  there  is  evidently  no 
fair  trial.  Why  is  it  that  a  list  •  of  witnesses  is 
given  to  the  accused,  but  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  bring  such  counter-evidence  as  may  prove 
their  evidence  unworthy  of  credit,  if  truly  un- 
worthy ?  and  why  is  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
presence  of  the  pannel,  but  that  he,  or  his  counsel 
instructed  by  him,  may  put  such  questions  as  ap- 
pear  to  them  fit  to  disprove  the  charge  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  evidence  is  adduced  ?  A  trial 
without  notice  given  to  the  prisoner,  .y^  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  charge  itself,  without  any 
list  of  witnesses  to  be  adduced,  and  without  his 
presence  during  the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
could  not  surely,  on  the  humane  principles  of  our 
law,  be  regarded  as  a  trial,  and  yet  this  is  what 
the  present  trial,  if  persisted  in,  would  virtuaUyhe. 
I  could  have  said  much  more,  but  the  post 
hour  is  come,  and  in  my  hurry  I  have  scarcely 
time  to  add  that  I  am  ever,  &c.  &c. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Pray  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Memorials,  when 
they  are  prepared,  addressed  to  Balmaclellan, 
New  GaUoway.  T.  B. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Balmaclellan  that 
Dr.  Brown  wrote  his  Agnes.     He  mentioned 

2c 
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that  his  chief  object  in  publishing  this  poem  was 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  introdne- 
ing  the  verses  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.     Itii 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Pope,  whom  Dr.  Brown,  ai 
a  poet,  most  resembles,  was  distinguished  for  his  fi- 
lial virtues ;  and  the  lines  upon  his  mother,  in  the 
epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  must  be  in  the  recollection 
of  every  one  who  conceives  that  there  is  no  poetiy 
more  beautiful  than  that  which  expresses  most 
faithfully  virtuous  sentiment.    At  the  same  time^ 
the  lines  of  Pope  are  rather  expressive  of  his  owe 
sentiments  than  descriptive  of  the  qualities  that 
excited  them  ;  and  even  that  expression,  though 
in  the  highest  degree  beautiful,  is  brief  and  gene- 
ral.    In  the  verses  by  Dr.  Brown  I  know  not 
whether  most  to  admire,  the  respectful  tenderness 
of  his  own  affection,  or  the  faithful  delineation  of 
the  character  of  his  mother.     The  whole  poem 
ought  to  be  carefully  read  by  those  who  would 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  happy  conformation  of 
his  mind  in  all  the  gentler  sentiments.     I  can  in- 
sert only  a  very  few  lines. 

But  age  has  still,  all  gentle  and  benign. 
Another  form, — and  O !  that  form  i»as  thine  ; — 
The  smile,  which  youth,  when  gayer  eyes  are  round. 
Oft  turns  to  seek, — ^more  happy,  when  'tis  found  ; 
The  glance,  that  bids  but  wrath  or  sorrow  oeawe; 
The  peaceful  voice,  which  but  to  hear  is  peace ; 
The  temper,  milder,  as  the  years  that  part 
Loose  many  a  ruflUng  care  which  gall'd  the  heart ; 
And  all  the  soul,  to  holiest  wishes  given. 
More  pure,  more  heavenly,  as  still  nearer  Heaven. 
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Agnea  was  published  ii^  the  begiuiuDg  of  the 
Winter  of  1818.  Its  circulation  does  not  appear 
Co  have  been  more  extensive  than  that  of  his  for- 
llier  poetns,  a  circumstance  for  which  it  may  ap- 
l^ear  difficult  to  account,  as  the  poem  is  free  from 
those  obscurities  that  had  been  supposed  to  dimi^ 
fldfih  the  interest  in  his  former  pieces,  and  has  the 
recommendation  of  an  affecting  and  simple  story. 
Af  the  same  time,  I  confess  that  I  anticipated  that 
ito  success  would  not  be  equal  to  its  deserts.  When 
ail  impression  unfavourable  to  a  poet  has  once  gone 
abroad,  it  is  not  a  single  work,  which  in  other  cir« 
cumstances  might  have  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception, that  will  change  it.  I  was  therefore  very 
urgent  with  Dr.  Brown,  to  bring  out  this  poem 
anonymously  in  London;  but  to  this  he  would  not 
consent.  I  am  not  without  hopes,  however,  that 
the  poem  may  yet  become  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  It  contains  innumerable  beauties  both  of 
sentiment  and  of  expression.  The  death  of  Edward 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
passages  to  be  found  in  poetry.  As  I  should 
be  willing  to  leave  the  question,  whether  Dr. 
Brown  was  a  poet,  to  depend  upon  this  single 
passage,  I  shall  insert  it  almost  at  full  length. 
Before  proceeding  to  transcribe  the  passage,  I  may 
observe,  that  in  reading  some  parts  of  it,  Dr. 
Brown  said,  ^^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  may  one 
day  feel  what  I  describe/*    From  the  tendency  he 
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had  to  cough  on  the  slightest  cold,  he  was  led  to 
this  anticipation  of  suffering.  I  may  also  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  character  of  Edward  through- 
out, whether  intentionally  or  not  I  shall  not  take 
it  upon  me  to  determine,  a  true  picture  is  to  be 
found  of  Dr.  Brown's  own  character. — The  beauty 
of  the  extract  will  be  perceived  without  particular- 
ly mentioning  the  melancholy  circumstances,  that 
threw  a  shade  over  the  hopes  of  a  gentle  spirit, 
who  had  gone  forth  to  the  field  of  combat,  and 
after  signalizing  his  valour  by  deathless  exploits, 
was  returning  to  the  house  of  his  guardian  and  his 
mistress  to  die. 

Round  Albert's  dwelling  fair  the  Summer  shone 
In  bloomy  pomp  rejoicing.    Not  a  turf 
Was  flowerless ;  and  on  every  slope^  that  caught 
The  full  bright  day,  a  glow  of  thousand  hues 
Half  hid  the  vesture  of  the  simpler  year. 
When  all  was  one  calm  green.    The  very  shade. 
Where  the  dim  eye  scarce  wander'd,  to  the  ear 
Was  glad,  and  from  the  darkling  grove,  or  gloom 
Of  deeper  wood,  sent  warblings  forth  of  joy. 
But  tho'  around  was  Nature  smiling  gay. 
Dead  were  all  smiles  within.    The  third  sad  week 
Was  o'er,  since  first,  of  him  who  fell,  and  him 
Who  languished  on  a  distant  couch,  had  come 
Dark  tidings : — and  with  melancholy  watch. 
Herself  the  busiest  there,  had  Agnes  seen 
A  lov'd  long-vacant  chamber  deckM  anew. 
As  gentle  fancy  prompted,  with  kind  aid 
Of  all  which  pain  coidd  need ;  ere  morrow's  dose. 
Expectant  of  the  hour  that  was  to  light 
The  slow-returning  nifierer  to  his  home. 
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Such  office  pt8t>  from  noontide  walk  she  came. 
Companion  of  her  sire,  and  ere  she  reach'd 
The  flowery  path  that  border'd  on  the  lawn. 
Heard,  that  already,  with  unpromis'd  speed. 
The  wanderer  had  arriv'd. 

O !  paler,  fainter,  than  even  fear 
Had  imaged  in  her  saddest  dream, — ^he  stood 
Before  her. — All  illusive  trust  was  o*er.— 
He  was,  what  she  beheld  him ; — and  the  quench 
Of  hope,  and  sudden  contrast  of  despair. 
Made  even  the  ghastly  change,  she  saw  too  true. 
Seem  ghastlier,  deathlier,  still.     It  was  no  joy. 
To  feel  on  hers  the  clasp  of  that  lov'd  hand. 
The  touch  of  that  lov'd  lip ; — for  in  her  soul. 
Ere  it  could  snatch  the  moment's  fleet  delight. 
Was  trembling,  as  if  ne'er  to  meet  again 
A  last  salute  of  death.    She  would  have  check'd. 
If  power  had  been  o*er  tears,  the  streaming  flood. 
And  smil'd  a  happier  welcome,  while  with  force 
Of  gentlest  guidance  to  the  couch  again 
She  led  him  half-exhausted ; — but  no  smile 
Came  at  her  will.    ''  Nay,"  said  he,  "  do  not  think 
That  mine  is  other  faintness  than  they  feel. 
Who,  from  long  absence,  with  too  rash  a  haste. 
Journey  to  friends  most  ]ov*d.    To  press  afar 
A  bed  of  lonely  sickness  was  indeed 
To  be  a  sufierer ; — ^but  so  near  to  view 
The  looks  which  bade  my  early  sorrows  fly. 
Is  strength  like  those  blest  years.    More  swift  I  came. 
Than  warning  friendship  counsell'd ;  but  I  felt. 
That  every  hour  of  absence  was  an  hour 
To  health  all  lost.    I  shall  not  long  require 
Your  care, — O !  not  so  long,  as  to  fatigue 
That  boundless  tenderness. — ^'Tis  but  to  breathe 
A  few  sweet  airs,  which  o*er  these  happy  vales 
Have  hovered  till  they  caught  the  joy  they  saw,*— « 
And  I  shall  be  again,  in  joyous  strengthj    . 
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What  ye  hiTe  known  me.**    Aoyit  dnmnk  to  ftel» 
As  with  a  imile  he  ceaa'd,  the  borning  handU 
That^  with  anticipated  fondness^  aeeni'd 
To  speak  its  thanks,  for  soothings  yet  to  oonie. 
At  each  new  opening  of  his  lip,  she  fear*d 
For  frame  so  feeble ;  and^  from  hour  to  honr^ 
When  frequent  was  his  speech,  of  countries  trod. 
And  gallant  spirits  known,  and  wonders  hemid 
Or  witnessed,— tho'  she  listen'd  with  a  soul 
All  ardent, — gladly  would  her  wish  have  hnsh'd 
The  yery  words  which  yet  'twas  tweet  to  hear. 

O !  not  more  sleepless  was  the  night  to  eyea 
Which  watch*d  around  his  bed,  than  'twaa  to  him 
Who  on  its  pillow  pressed  a  brain  of  fire. 
The  morning  came ;  but  plans,  which  ere  had  £biin*d. 
Of  early  visits  to  lov'd  haunts,  the  mom 
Allow'd  not:^in  his  languid  firame  too  well 
*   The  shock  was  seen  of  rapid  journeying  past. 
And  of  that  conflict  of  the  soul,  when  joy 
And  grief  and  sudden-bursting  fondness  swell 
A  heart  long  lonely,  to  kind  looks  restor'd,— > 
A  heart,  that  fear*d  to  show  what  struggled  there. 
There  was  a  flame  in  every  pulse ;  and  thric^ 
Mix'd  with  his  quick  convulsive  breath,  had  goah'd 
Copious  a  sanguine  stream.    From  that  dread  hour. 
What  terror  grew  in  Agnes  I — The  dim  eye. 
The  wasted  cheek,  the  parch'd  and  burning  lip^ 
May  tell  of  deeper  ill  that  preys  within. 
But  with  a  voice  so  calm,  that  boding  kyve» 
Familiar  to  the  change  which  steals-along, 
Scarce  marks  the  progress.    But  the  watchftd  car 
Hears  but  by  flts ;  and  each  repeated  Boand 
Still  startles.    Oft  as  in  quick  breathinga  heftv*d 
Again  his  struggling  bosom,  Ao  w  thonc^t 
Again  ^  heard  the  choakipg  atream,  again 
Saw  the  red  current  flow,-— each  deq^ening  peal 
The  very  kndl  of  misery,  poon  \o  b^ 
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Day  follow'd  anxioiu  day,  whose  only  change 
Waa  ill's  increase,  scarce  cheer*d  by  the  few  words 
Of  solace,  feebly  breathed  by  lips  that  knew 
There  was  no  presage  in  them.    Aonbs  felt. 
As  every  mom  and  eve  returning  brought 
Another  visit  of  that  friendly  skill. 
What  pang  it  is,  to  gaze  on  searching  eyes. 
And  think,  in  every  counted  pulse,  to  read 
Some  prophecy  of  doom,-»to  watch  the  glance. 
And  listen  to  each  question's  soothing  tone. 
And  feel  strange  hope, — then  look  again,  and  dread. 
As  if  'twere  feign'd  in  comfort  to  despair. 
The  very  smile  that  whispered  hope  before. 
No  terror  was  in  £dwabj>'s  eye. — He  saw. 
He  heard,  he  answer'd,  as  if  all  around 
Were  the  calm  care  of  hospitable  love. 
And  every  question  but  of  some  slight  good. 
That  might  be  worth  the  keepings  but  which  lost 
Were  scarcely  sorrow.    Aones  did  not  dread 
To  meet  his  gentle  cheerfuhiess  of  brow ; 
For  *twas  not  such  as  theirs,  who,  gay  with  plans 
Of  distant  joy,  unconscious  of  the  stroke 
Which  hovers  near,  on  the  sad  gazer  smile 
With  mirth,  that  claims  light  answer,  from  a  heart 
Which  throbs  with  agony.    Its  glow  serene 
Spoke  but  of  present  calm,  nor  ask'd  a  look 
To  whisper  of  the  future,— such  a  smile. 
As  tho'  the  gay  might  deem  it  gay  as  theirs. 
The  sad  might  almost  weep  beside,  nor  fear 
To  break  its  peacefulness. 

Swift  grew  the  wasteful  progress  now  of  Death, 
That  had  for  weeks,  with  slow  insidious  course. 
Scarce  startled  where  it  mined.    On  restless  days. 
Came  nights  as  restless ;— Kir,  of  sleep  e*er  lull'd 
The  weary  eye,  'twas  sudden  with  such  panga 
Of  breathless  agony  convulsive  rent, 
That  in  short  toss  from  feverish  dream  to  dream 
There  was  no  freshening  calm,  but  slumber's  self 
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Seem'd  a  new  weariness.    The  pallid  cheek 

Oft  burn'd  with  rosy  flush,  like  that,  which  wamij 

At  sunset,  o*er  the  clouds  of  dying  eve, 

Speaks  hut  of  hastening  night ; — and  the  sunk  eye. 

That,  darklier  shaded,  might  to  common  glance 

Have  look*d  all  ruminant  and  inly  lost. 

Still  beaming  there  in  fondness,  seem'd  retir'd 

From  wider  vision,  only  to  preserve 

|tR  last  sweet  light,  for  the  lov'd  soothers  near. 

Bright  shone  by  fits  the  day, — ^by  fits  was  flung 
Thro*  hurrying  clouds.    Awhile,  in  Albert's  arms 
Supported,  had  the  breathless  sufferer  sought 
Short  ease ;  and  Agnes,  in  vain  watch  to  slake 
A  pang  which  no  kind  beverage  could  allay. 
Was  bending  o*er  his  pillow.    Sudden  burst 
The  sun  from  its  dim  mantle ; — and  the  beam 
Thro'  the  half- curtained  window  faintly  glow'd 
On  Edward's  brow — 'Twas  Autumn, — such  a  day. 
As  when  he  parted  from  that  dearest  roof 
AVhich  now  again  was  o'er  him ;  and  the  thoughts 
8eem*d  instant  mingling  in  his  soul,  of  all 
Which  then  he  felt,  and  of  each  fateful  change 
Since  last  that  season  shone ;  for  in  his  eye. 
Where  all  before  was  bright,  there  was  a  tear 
He  did  not  strive  to  hide ; — quick  from  his  cheek 
The  hectic  faded ; — and  with  sense  all  lost, 
A  deathlike  weight,  on  Albert's  breast  he  fell. 
But  'twas  a  moments  languor  ;-^for  the  fire 
Of  life  rclumM  his  eye ; — again  his  cheek 
Glow'd ; — and  in  busy  labour  at  his  heart. 
As  if  in  search  of  something  trcasur'd  there. 
His  hands  were  struggling. — To  the  aged  brow. 
That  o'er  him  bent  and  wept,  an  upward  look 
He  tum'd,  and  faintly  cried,  "  Till  death,— till  deaths- 
Then, — then, — not  longer, — not  in  after  time, — 
O !  said  I  not,  till  death  ?"    He  clasp'd  the  hand 
Of  Agnes,— kiss'd  it ; — from  his  bosom  drew 
M'hat,  even  in  misery  of  her  tears,  her  eye 
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Quick  recogniz'd^ — ^the  tress,  the  little  pledge 
She  deem*d  with  Arthur  lost  ;^-a  moment  gaz*d, 
And  snatched  it  to  his  lip ;— then  nearer  drew 
The  hand  that  throbbed  in  his^ — ^kis8*d  yet  again 
The  relic, — press'd  it  fondly  on  her  palm. 
Which  clos'd  on  it ; — and,  striving  still  to  raise 
Once  more  and  half-way  meet  with  bending  lip 
That  gentle  clasp, — sank  o*er  it,  faint, — and  died. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  poetical  works 
of  Dr.  Brown  succeeded  each  other  began  to  ex- 
cite remark.*  And  while  the  devotion  of  his  mind 
to  poetry,  to  the  neglect,  as  was  supposed,  of 
philosophy,  was  objected  to  him  by  his  enemies 
almost  as  a  moral  defect  in  his  character,  even 
those  who  were  inclined  to  judge  more  favour- 
ably, regretted  it  as  a  weakness  that  materially  in- 
jured his  reputation.  The  objection  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  Cicero  tells  us  was  made 
to  him  for  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy. Non  eram  nescius,  ut  hie  noster  labor 
in  varias  reprehensiofies  incurreret,  nam  quibus- 
daniy  et  iis  quidem  non  ojdmodum  itidoctisy  totum 
hoc  dispUcet^  philosophari.  quidam  autem  lum  id 
tarn  reprehendunty  si  remissius  agatur :  sed  tan- 
turn  studiuniy  tamque  multam  operant  ponendam  in 

•  The  War-Jicnd  was  published  in  1816  ;  the  B(mer  of  Spring 
in  1817  ;  a  second  e<lition  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes  in  1817  ; 
Agnes  in  1818;  Emii^  in  1819.  The  second  edition  of  The  Re* 
novation  of  India,  though  printed  in  1819,- was  not  published 
till  after  Dr.  Brown's  death.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  1  have  no  wish  to  discuss. 
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eo  turn  arbitrantur.  .  .  .  Pastremo  aliquasJiUmroi 
suspicoTf  qui  me  ad  oUm  litteras  vocent :  genu$ 
hoc  scribendi,  etsi  dt  elegaiis,  persorue  tamem,  et 
dignitatis  esse  negent 

To  these  objections  Dr.  Brown's  answer  might 
be  the  same  as  Cicero's. 

Si  delectamur,  cum  scribimus:  quis  est  tam 
invidus,  qui  ab  eo  nos  abducat?  sin  labonh 
mus :  quis  est,  qui  a^iena  modum  staiuat  indus* 
triaf 

That  Dr.  Brown  preferred  poetry  to  philosophy 
is  certain.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  arriyed 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  have  bem 
discussed  among  philosophers,  made  him  fed  it 
as  an  irksome  task  to  dwell  upon  those  inter- 
mediate steps*  which  were  necessary  for  the  satia- 
faction  of  other  minds,  though,  to  his  quicker 
glance,  tlie  conclusion  seemed  intuitively  obvioiis. 
How  far  he  was  justifiable  in  yielding  to  his 
own  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  literary  pursuits, 
it  might  require  a  casuist  to  decide.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  he  neglected  none  of 

*  When  the  third  edition  of  his  Cause  and  Effect  was  going 
through  the  press^  in  reading  some  of  the  most  ahstnue  pasaagei 
he  would  say>  Now  this  really  seems  to  me  more  like  the  Mmtti^ 
plication  Table  than  any  thing  else,  I  may  take  this  oppnrtunitj  of 
mentioning,  that  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  make  liis  theory 
intelligible^  and  to  remove  the  possibility  of  drawing  from  it  any 
conclusion  unfavourable  to  religion.  In  the  course  of  hit  leadiiig 
he  often  looked  up  and  sald^  Now,  is  this  quite  phin  ?  or,  Tk^n's 
surely  nothing  herttical  here. 
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the  duties  of  his  situation  which  his  health 
would  allow,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  to  aim 
at  refining  the  mind  by  habituating  it  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  fairest  forms  of  beauty  or  virtue, 
may  be  as  worthy  as  to  determine  wherein  the 
essence  of  beauty  or  virtue  consists.  And  the  man 
who,  by  his  writings,  seeks  to  raise  and  refine  the 
tone  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  his  readers,  de« 
serves  as  well  of  mankind  as  if  he  had  endeavoured 
to  disclose  to  them  principles  that  might  have 
served  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
That  Dr.  Brown  did  not  consult  for  his  im- 
mediate fame  in  the  choice  he  made,  may  be  rea- 
dily allowed.  But  before  he  brought  himself 
forward  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  he  was  aware 
of  the  risk  to  which  he  subjected  himself.  And, 
having  once  resolved,  he  had  too  much  firmness 
of  character  to  be  moved  by  the  censure  or  ne- 
glect of  his  contemporaries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


POETICAL  WOEKS. 


The  early  hold  that  poetry  took  of  Dr.  Brown's 
mind  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  attention 
he  paid  to  it  through  life,  as  well  as  the  influence 
it  had  upon  his  fame,  requires  that  his  poetical 
productions  should  be  treated  of  in  a  separate 
chapter.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished, as  has  been  seen,  in  1803.  The  dates  of 
his  other  publications  and  various  circumstances 
connected  with  them  will  be  found  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  volume.  I  intend  to  devote  the 
present  chapter  to  his  poetical  character  in  ge- 
neral. 

Dr.  Brown's  poetical  productions  are  of  very 
various  species  of  composition.  There  is  scarcely 
any  style  of  which  examples  are  not  to  be  found 
in  his  writings  :  descriptive,  amatory,  satyrical» 
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devotional,  narrative,  in  almost  every  variety  of 
measure  of  which  the  English  language  allows. 
In  all  this  diversity,  there  is  no  species  of  poetry 
in  which  the  character  of  his  powers  has  not 
enabled  him  to  rise  to  excellence.     A  quick  and 
tender  sympathy  in  all  the  kinder  affections,  an 
exquisite  perception  of  the  beauties  of  external 
nature,  a  rich    imagination,  and  a  highly  cul-  ' 
tivated  taste,  gave  him  a  superiority  in  all  that  isF 
beautiful  and  attractive  ;  the  exalted  tone  of  his 
moral  sentiments  gave  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling 
to  his  higher  productions ;  and  the  exuberance  of 
a  wit,  now  playful  now  satyrical,  made  him  equal- 
ly admirable  in  the  lighter  elegances  and  graces 
of  a  gayer  species  of  poetry. 

It  was  in  this  last  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he 
obviously  most  delighted,  and  in  which  his  suc- 
cess has  been  greatest.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  tone  of  refined  society,  his  delicate  discrimi- 
nation of  the  lighter  shades  of  character,  his  dex- 
terity in  detecting  the  secret  springs  of  conduct, 
and  the  sportful  humour  with  which  he  satyrises 
the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  have  secured  for 
his  Paradise  qf  Coquettes,  a  rank  with  which 
the  ambition  of  any  poet  might  be  satisfied,  and 
placed  his  name,  in  the  playful  species  of  epic, 
next  to  that  of  Pope. 

In  the  high  and  abstract  personification  of  ge- 
neral qualities,  in  lofty  trains  of  moral  reflection, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  heroic  and  generous  senti- 
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mentSy  with  accordant  trains  of  moral  imagery, 
and  clothed  in  the  majestic  and  ample  folds  of 
the  diction  and  versification  of  which  Akenside 
first  gave  the  example.  The  Renovation  qflndm, 
and  7%^  6r/onV^^P(0^.sy,  may  certainly  be  rank- 
ed with  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  of  that  il- 
lustrious  poet. 

In  his  AgTieSy  and  in  many  of  his  smaller  poems, 
he  has  painted  the  milder  affections,  in  every  at- 
titude, of  gentle  sorrow,  of  soft  r^ard,  of  gay  and 
confiding  kindness  and  of  overwhelming  wretdi- 
edness,  with  a  truth  of  tenderness,  to  whidi  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  Dr. 
Brown's  poetry  than  the  acquaintance  he  shows 
with  the  human  heart.  He  had  studied,  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  philosopher,  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  all  the  affections  of  mind  ;  he  had  exten- 
sively surveyed  their  multiplied  and  diversified 
workings  in  real  life ;  and  he  had  an  imaginatian 
ingenious  to  picture  ideal  scenes,  where  the  fieri- 
ings  are  called  forth  in  new  attitudes  and  combi- 
nations. The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
variety,  originality,  and  fidelity  of  his  repre- 
sentations of  character  and  manners. 

He  has  succeeded  better,  perhaps,  in  analysing 
and  painting  the  feelings,  than  in  exhibiting  them 
in  action.  And  though  he  was  well  qualified 
both  to  conceive  and  to  paint  situation,  it  is  not 
in  this  that  the  originality  of  his  genius  is  shown. 
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80  much  as  in  the  minute  and  affecting  truth  of 
his  delineation  of  the  feelings  of  his  characters, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  represents 
them.  He  does  not  seek  to  excite  and  gratify 
the  curiosity  by  new  or  extraordinary  incidents. 
The  incidents  are  chosen  not  so  much  for  their 
own  sake  as  for  their  fitness  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  interesting  revelations  of  character  and 
passion.  And  even  in  his  representations  6f 
character,  it  is  not  by  turning  our  eye,  to  a  rapid 
series  of  daring  actions  or  complicated  suffer- 
ings, that  he  draws  forth  our  sympathies;  but 
by  revealing  to  us  the  ethereal  springs  of  coDi- 
duct,  and  by  unfolding  the  nice  varieties  and 
elements  of  suffering.  In  this  respect  hd  is 
altogether  without  a  rival.  The  outward  and  ob- 
vious effects  of  the  passions  many  have  been  mofe 
successful  in  representing ;  but  none  in  painting 
the  emotions  themselves.  He  has  succeeded  in 
describing,  with  all  the  charms  of  poetic  beauty, 
the  most  inward  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  I 
know  of  none,  to  whom  the  account  of  the 
bard,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  is  more  appli- 
cable,— Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses 
led.  The  finest  and  minutest  parts  of  the  most 
delicate  emotions  ar^  not  merely  visible,  but 
actually  rise  from  the  canvass*  And  the  power 
of  his  pencil  is  shown  in  representing  them 
where  they  exist  in  the  faintest  hues,  or  where  they 
melt  into  one  another  by  almost  imperceptible 
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gradations.  The  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  own  feel- 
ings led  him  equally  to  delight  and  to  excel  in 
this  department.  His  whole  frame  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  more  delicate  conformation  than 
that  of  other  men,  and  by  this  finer  mechanism  of 
mind,  he  has  been  enabled  to  seize  upon,  and  to 
give  permanence  to  those  emotions,  which  others 
have  found  too  evanescent  to  fix,  or  too  complicated 
to  analyse,  or  too  fleeting  and  shadowy  to  por- 
tray. In  sorrow,  in  love,  in  devotion,  there  "  are 
sighs  where  accents  fail,"  there  is  a  language  of 
*^  the  whispering  eyes"  that  speaks  only  what 
<<  the  heart  can  hear,"  and  there  are  aspirations, 
into  which  the  soul  rises,  whose  very  excess  pre- 
vents us  from  giving  them  utterance,  **  and  makes 
us  marble  by  too  much  conceiving ;"  and  it  is  in 
these  exquisite  conditions  that  he  delights  to  re- 
present the  heart. 

From  the  same  cause,  the  features  of  external 
objects,  upon  which  he  dwells  with  most  pleasure, 
are  of  a  corresponding  grace  and  delicacy.  It  is 
not  the  open  and  obvious  aspects  that  he  pre- 
sents, but  those  minute  traits  that  are  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  hasty  or  inattentive  gaze,  that 
almost  withdraw  themselves  from  the  eye;  but 
which,  on  this  very  account,  appear  of  more  exqui-. 
site  beauty  when  once  perceived,  and  half  whose 
loveliness,  like  that  of  the  half  shut  violet,  is  in 
their  concealment.  He  delights  to  trace  the  line 
that  distinguishes  amidst  the  many  hues  that,  to 
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the  superficial  glance  appear  all  indistinguishably 
blended  into  one  loveliness,  and  to  fix  our  eye 
upon  those  exquisite  conditions  where  there  is 
a   transition  from   one  charm   to  another.      It. 
is  not  merely  the  beauty  that  remains  yet  per^ . 
ceptible,  or  the  still  greater  beauty  into  which 
it  unfolds,  but  the  more  shadowy,  though  more 
affecting  grace  which  is  in  the  very  transition. 
He  is  equally  admirable  in  seizing  that  form  of 
beauty  which  is  just  beginning  to  fade, — ^where 
**  the  lights  decay,  steal  into  shades  and  mildly 
melt  away,"  and  that  from  this  fugaciousness  it- 
self derive   so  much  additional  loveliness.      In 
this  respect  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  following  lines. 

In  eyery  fading  grace  there  is  a  charm 
Most  tender  in  its  fading. — The  thin  wreaths^ 
Which  from  the  cottage  chimney,  through  the  boughf 
That  circle  it,  rise  hlue,  then  vanish,  lost 
While  yet  the  eye  would  grasp  them, — the  bright  liU, 
That  flits  before  us,  and  with  tuneful  voice 
Of  greeting,  while  it  parts,  to  come  no  more. 
Sings  in  each  wave,  "  Farewell  T'-^the  dewy  gem, 
tVhich  sparkles  in  the  morn's  slant  ray,  and  melts 
Even  in  the  glitter  of  the  beam,  that  baihes 
In  brightness  what  it  wastes, — ^the  flower,  which  smllei 
Beneath  that  lucid  drop,  its  own  sweet  hues 
As  bright,  and  scarce  less  fugitive, — ^all  fix 
The  soften'd  eye  more  fondly  in  the  thought. 
That  what  is  now  so  street  may  ne*er  again  ■ 
Be  to  our  gaze  the  loveliness  we  view.* 

In  his  representations  of  charaetei'y  and  in  bfr 

*  Agnes,  part  iii. 
2  D 
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descriptions  of  external  nature,  tliere  is  a  strikjo^ 
peculiarity  which  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  his 
intellectual  habits^  and  partly  to  the  charact^  of 
his  genius.     By  these,  he  was  uniformly  led  ta 
examine  into  the  sources  of  all  that  interested  him, 
to  analyse  all  the  feelings  he  experienced,  and  to 
trace  them  in  the  long  series  of  their  influence^ 
In  consequence  of  this,  though  he  had  an  eye 
for   all  that  is  fair  in  external  nature  and  in- 
teresting  in  human  character,  his  representaticms 
of  the  interesting  and  the  fair  are  rather  in  their 
elements  and  relations  than  in  those  aspects  in 
which  they  are  usually  viewed.    His  mind  dwells 
often  upon  the  external  qualities  that  are  consider^ 
ed  to  be  beautiful  or  lovely  ;  but  still  more  upon 
those  associated  circumstances  which  give  them 
their  greatest   beauty  or  loveliness.      la  other 
poets  we  have  usually  a  representation  of  such 
lineaments  as   are   pleasing  to  the  eye  of  all; 
and  these  are  left  to  call  up  associated  circum- 
stances of  emotion,  in  minds  of  analogous  imagi- 
nation.    But  Dr.  Brown  delights  chiefly  to  pidnt 
the  very  feelings  and  associations  that  the  out^ 
ward  and  obvious  lineaments  suggest.     In  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  emotion  of  beauty  in 
his  Lectures^  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  qua* 
lity  seldom  resides,  or  at  least  that  but  little  of 
it  resides  in  the  material  forms  that  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  float* 
ing  veil  of  associated  emotions  that  we  identify 
with  it.     And  in  his  representations  of  beautiful 
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ob|eets^  it  is  not  the  e:8:tern&l  qualities  that  h^ 
seeks  to  delineate,  but  the  wavy  and  graceful 
folds  of  this  Veil  of  delight  that  floats  in-Iavelli« 
uess  around  th^m  ;*— it  is  the  associated  feeling 
which  in  reality  constitutes  the  beauty^  andnot  the 
material  quilit^  with  whidi  onir  iniaginationil 
embody  it,  that  he  seeks  to  represent  ;^t  is  Jkt 
beauty  rather  tban'/lA^  beautf/kl  that  he  describes/ 
The  whole  beauties  and  glories  of  man  and  .  na^ 
ture  were  known  to  him ;  but  it  is  the  beautiea^ 
and  glories  of  man  and  nature,  rather  than:  man 
and  nature  in  their  beauty  and  glory,  that  he 
draws.  He  seldom  seeks  to  give  an  object  in  it^ 
self  an  individual  existence.  It  is  by  its  effects^ 
or  in  its  striking  attitudes,  that  he  makes  it  known 
to  us.  His  y&ty  images  are  not  so  much  to  the 
eye  or  the  imagination  ail  to  the  understanding 
or  the  affections.  Other  poets  often  succeed  igi 
making,  us  feel  through  the  eye,  but  Dr.  Brow9 
succeeds  in  making  us  see  through  the  heart. 

If  it  is  supposed,  however,  froni  this  jfept^en^^ 
tation,  that  there  are  not  to  be  found  pietures  oC 
those  objects  in  those  forms  that  every,  eye  will  qif 
cognise  as  beautiful,  I  have  conVey^ed  a  fi^se  idei^ 
of  Pr.  Brown's  poetry,  His  desctlptioiis  may,  iu 
many  cases,  for  simplicity,  fulness*  and  fidelity,  bf 
compared  with  any  in  the  English  languajpe.  And 
it  is  not  as  a  defect  that  I  mention  it,  but  ag  ^ 
peculiar  excellence,  that  his  imagery  derives  ai| 
additional  beauty  from  the  reflected  light  of  som« 
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mental  emotion  with  which  it  is  connected.  Even 
in  his  loveliest  pictures  he  does  not  satisfy  him- 
self after  he  has  touched  them  with  the  softest 
tints  of  the  most  delicate  pencil.  He  seeks  ta 
throw  upon  them  the  witchery  of  a  mental  light, 
by  an  art  peculiar  to  poetry,  and  where  the  ana* 
logy  of  painting  fails  to  give  us  an  image.  Even 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  representing  the  ob« 
vious  featuries  of  any  object,  he  does  not  allow" 
our  mind  to  rest  upon  them,  but  carries  it  away 
into  accordant  and  finer  trains  of  emotion.  This, 
so  far  from  lessening  the  beauty  of  his  imagery, 
adds  to  it  a  charm,  like  the  accompaniment  of 
the  instrument  to  the  voice ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  effect  is  like  that  of  a  soft  and  distant  echo  to 
fine  music,  which  neiner  interferes  with  our  per- 
ception of  the  melody,  but,  on  the  contrary,  har« 
monizes  with  it,  and,  after  the  closing  notes,  carries 
away  the  mind  to  still  higher  imaginings. 

From  the  particular  department  in  philosophy 
in  which  Dr.  Brown  was  universally  allowed  to 
excel,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  the  character  ot 
his  poetry,  a  place  has  been  assigned  to  him 
among  the  metaphysical  poets.  In  reality,  how-* 
ever,  there  is  little  in  common  with  him  and  thd 
school  of  Cowley  and  Donne.  In  anal3r8is  and 
ingenuity  he  certainly  does  resemble  them ;  and 
there  is  often  a  tender  simplicity  in  the  fMling, 
contrasting  singularly  with  a  quaintn^s  in  the 
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thought  and  expression,  that  reminds  the  reader  of 
the  pensive  Cowley.  But  of  all  that  marks  the 
faults  of  the  metaphysical  race — ^imnatural  images, 
forced  conceits,  mystical  speculations,  remote  al- 
lusions, and  misplaced  learning — there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Brown. 

There  is  another  species  of  metaphysical  poe« 
try  from  which  his  must  be  distinguished.  It 
is  from  that  which  delights  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  in  specula* 
tions  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  knowledge. 
There  are  indeed  in  his  poems  many  specula- 
tions away  from  the  ordinary  subjects  of  human 
thought.  But  there  is  nothing  vague,  nothing 
mystical;  his  precision  never  forsakes  him.  There 
may  be  at  times  an  obscurity  in  his  poems,  and 
we  may  feel  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  them  ; 
but  this  does  not  proceed  from  any  approach  to 
mysticism,  and  still  less  from  any  indistinctness 
or  confusion  in  his  ideas,  or  from  the  want  of 
clearness  in  his  language.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  this,  that  his  finest  conceptions  lie  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  usual  observation ;  and 
in  reading  his  poems,  the  effect  is  often  the 
same  as  when  the  hand  of  one  with  a  clearer 
vision  guides  our  eye  beyond  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  and  makes  the  dim  aerial  forms  of  the 
mountains  of  another  land  rise  out  of  the  azure 
sky. 

The  objection  that  an  eloquent  critic  has  made 
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to  Collins,  thM  a  cloud  of  obscurity  sometimei 
rests  upon  his  highest  cDnceptions,  ddes  not  tipptf 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown.  The  tAfacarity  is  not 
Ux  the  atraosphete,  but  in  our  feeble  visioiiy  that 
cannot  reach  so  far,  or  distinguish  4ib|eeC8  of 
such  exquisite  tenuity. 

He  can  be  called  a  metaphysical  poet  then 
only  from  his  analysis  of  the  passioiis,  and  fkith^ 
ful  representations  of  mental  emotidnii ;  and  from 
those  views  of  human  naturci  which,  though 
they  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  rneta- 
physical,  are  yet  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  which  could  be  attained  only  by  a  meta- 
physician. There  is  in  many  of  his  poems  the 
presence  of  the  metaphysical  spirit,  which  in  the 
glow  of  delight  itself  is  analysing  that  delight, 
and  which  in  the  buoyancy  of  easy  jo3rfukiesa  ii| 
philosophising  in  its  very  trifling.  But  there  it 
never,  in  consequence  of  this,  any  deficiency  of 
feeling.  There  is  in  all  his  verses  the  poetical 
fervour^  often  great  warmth  of  emotion,  and  he 
is  not.  unfoequently  impassioned  in  the  h^^beat 
degree.  It  is  not  dry  reasoning  clothed  in  thq 
garb  of  verse ;  it  is  not  even  philosophy  enter* 
ing  into  the  haunts  of  poetry-«^it  is  poetry  heiu 
eelf,  availing  herself  of  the  aids  of  philosophy,  not 
dividing  the  sway,  but  employing  her  attendant 
piinistry  in  her  wide  empire  of  delight    

Even  in  those  instances  where  the  influence  of 
hia  inteUectual  habits  is  most  perceptible,  wheq 
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he  makes  it  his  express  object  to  analyse  this  fed- 
ings  of  beauty  or  love  or  pity,  or  to  give  an  evo- 
lution of  the  emotions  in  certain  supposed  cir- 
cumstances, the  poetic  merit  of  his  compiositioni, 
or  their  poetic  effect,  is  not  interfered  with.  He 
does  not,  in  these  instances,  engage  in  the  analysis 
for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  an  abstract  truth.  It 
is  to  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  or  at 
least  to  the  beauty  of  the  representation.  In 
many  of  his  poems,  we  have,  as  it  were,  an  esfn 
periment  performed  before  us ;  but  even  then 
it  is  not  as  in  those  instances  of  physical  inquiry 
where  the  beauty  of  the  colours  and  form  of  an 
object  is  lost,  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  essence 
of  the  object  itself:  it  ranks  rather  with  that 
glorious  art  by  which  a  ray  is  made  to  pasli 
through  the  prismatic  glass,  where  we  owe  the 
beauty  to  the  analysis. 

The  refinement  of  Dr.  Brown's  taste  ought  pem 
haps  to  have  been  adverted  to  earlier,  in  this  view 
of  his  poetical  character.  That  natural  taste 
which  arises  from  purity  of  sentiment  and  proprie* 
ty  of  judgment  he  possessed  in  the  highest  decree* 
and,  besides,  his  mind  was  cultivated  by  an  assidu^ 
ous  examination  of  the  poetry  of  almost  every  nsh 
tion  tliat  had  made  any  progress  in  letters.  He 
was  acquainted  not  merely  with  the  whole  body  of 
Jilnglish  poetry,  and  with  those  immortalremaius  of 
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theillustrious  ancients  whose  genius  has  given  them 
a  community  with  every  age  and  conntiy,  *  and 
who  have  bequeathed  their  writings  as  a  common 
and  universal  heritage,  but  also  with  the  general 
literature  of  modern  times.  His  Common  Place 
Books  are  filled  with  copious  extracts  from  Frmch, 
Italian,  German,  Spanish  poetry,  and  with  criti- 
cal remarks  upon  the  writings  of  many  foreign 
authors.  He  did  not  read  as  a  mere  soiurce  of  tem- 
porary gratification-r-he  examined  into  the  ori- 
gin of  the  delight  he  experienced,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  elements  of  that  beauty  which 
does  not  depend  upon  local  or  temporary  causes, 
but  is  calculated  to  charm  the  universal  heart 
The  eflFect  of  this  is  very  obvious  in  his  poetry. 
There  are  innumerable  graces  that  could  be  the 
result  only  of  a  taste  the  most  highly  cultivated ; 
not  so  much  directly  in  the  introduction  of  forms 
of  expression,  or  cadences  in  verse,  or  turns  of 
thought  that  hung  upon  his  memory,  as  in  the 
movement  of  all  his  faculties,  in  graceful  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  great  spirits  with  whidi 
he  held  constant  communion.  He  thus  looked 
upon  nature  with  an  enlarged  sense  of  all  those 
forms  of  beauty  that  are  calculated  to  afford  uni- 
versal delight,  and  witli  kindred  feelings  to  die 
great  geniuses  of  every  age. 

*  Lcs  sieclcs  sont  a  toi^  le  raonde  est  U  mtric. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  constant 
familiarity  with  the  great  models  of  excel- 
lence is  apt  to  prove  injurious  to  originality  of 
mind.  The  case  of  Dr.  Brown,  however,  shows 
that  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous.  Though  there 
are  few  authors  of  whose  peculiar  excellences 
we  are  not  sometimes  reminded  in  his  poetry, 
he  is  perfectly  free  from  the  charge  of  imitation. 
His  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  freedom  ;  nor  has 
his  instrument  lost  aught  of  its  peculiar  tone  and 
character,  by  having  been  attuned  in  the  great 
concert  of  the  mighty  masters  of  harmony. 

That  great  refinement  of  taste  is  incompatible 
with  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  that  extensive 
reading  is  injurious  to  originality  of  genius;  holds 
true  only  of  those  who  are  naturally  deficient  in 
strength  and  originality.  A  feeble  mind  is  apt  to 
sink  under  the  burden  of  learning,  and  whi^e 
there  is  no  original  peculiarity  of  character,  the 
mind  takes  its  colour  from  the  author,  or  school 
of  authors,  that  is  most  admired.  But  where 
there  is  native  vigour,  reading  affords  aliment 
for  a  greater  and  more  rapid  growth  of  the  facul« 
ties^ — and  the  more  extensive  the  acquaintance 
maintained  with  the  works  of  itlustriotis  men  is, 
the  more  is  the  mind  freed  from  the  prejudices 
of  a  school  or  of  a  nation,  and  from  contracted 

•  Some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in 
iiodwin's  Enquirer. 
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admiration  of  one  forrti  of  beauty,  or  one  mckld  of 
excellence.  **  Read  the  beautiful  continually^^  was 
jm  advice  that  he  often  gave  to  his  young  friends, 
f*  and  beauty  will  be  transferred  to  your  own  pro» 
ductions  :"  alluding,  not  to  the  beauties  that  might 
be  borrowed,  but  to  the  influence  of  all  fine  writr 
ing,  not  merely  to  afford  passive  gratificatioj^  but 
to  awaken  the  faculties  into  sympathetic  activity. 
To  suppose  that,  without  an  intimate  and  exten** 
iive  acquaintance  with  the  models  already  in  ex- 
istence, we  may  attain  to  excellence,  is  flattering 
both  to  our  indolence  and  our  pride;  and  the 
siipposition  appears  to  have  the  weight  of  a  n^;a- 
tive  experience  in  the  case  of  those  who,  amidst  all 
tb^  reading,  display  no  vigour  of  mind,   an4 
in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  imitation 
of  some  favoured  model.     But  it  is  obvious  that 
such  pedants  or  imitators   would    never   have 
been    distinguished  for    vigour    or    originality 
in  any  circumstances.      Besides,   we  have   the 
couAter^^vidence  of  almost  every  illustrious  iiailie 
and  of  every  production  that  has  stood  the  tedt 
of  time.*— It  seems  to  be  a  condition  prescribed 
to  the  ambition  of  genius,  that  if  it  would  escape 
the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate,  it  must  join  in  the 
prd6es6ion  of  the  mighty  spirits  that  are  advane^ 
{ng  to  impiortality.   And  Homer  and  Shakspeare 
are  the  only  two  who  have  struck  out  a  path  for 
themselves,  ^i^d  who  procp^  in  th^i^own  strength 
lilone. 
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Pope  perhaps  was  the  model  Irhom  Dr.  Brown 
had  most  frequently  before  hi6  eye.  He  often  said 
that,  though  there  were  many  things  in  Pope  not  to 
be  imitated,  every  poet  ought  continually  to  read 
him.  In  delicacy  of  perception/ in  correctness,  in 
wit,  in  melody,  he  was  (it  least  equal  to  that  great 
genius ;  in  refinement  and  temper,  far  superior ; 
in  condensation  and  practical  wisdom,  the  palm 
must  unquestionably  be  given  to  Pope. 

From  the  multitude  of  quotations  firom  the  Plea^ 
sures  of  Imagination  in  Dr.  Brown's  Lectures* 
it  may  be  perceived  that  Akenside  was  one  of  his 
greatest  favourites.  His  admiration  began  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  and  with  what  succtes 
he  studied  this  model  may  be  seen  in  many  of  hitf 
poems.  The  following  description  of  the  return: 
of  truth  to  the  East,  attended  by  astronomy  and 
metaphysics,  the  sciences  familiar  to  ancient  Hin^ 
dostan,  is  in  Akenside's  best  manner. 


Mature  in  grace  she  comes^  with  many  a  Nymph 
In  choral  hands  attendant,  that  her  itep 
Circle,  and  from  her  quick  hut  solemn  glance 
Catch  every  kindling  thought.    The  Star^yed  Maii 
Is  there,  who  first  at  midnight,  on  your  hills, 
In  sleepless  vision,  saw  the  mighty  vdl 
Ascend  that  hides  infinitude,  and  maikfd 
The  wonders  of  the  sky,  and  heard  the  woids 
Of  planetary  converse,  orb  to  orb 
Whispering  in  mystic  strain  divineat  aonmb. 
Which  never  but  to  unpolhtted  ear 
Per  voice  reveals.—- Nor  stranger  to  the  groves 
That  ^rapt  her  einrly  musings,  tomea  the  Power 
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Of  Belf-retiriog  thought^  who«  with  ^*d  eje^ 
Lost  in  stnMige  ecstacy,  th^  forms  of  earth 
Beholds  not^  as  they  bloom  all  fair  around. 
Yet  sees  them  living  in  the  fainter  hues 
That  rise  ideal  to  her  inward  glance ;— • 
Or^  watching  where  the  mad  Emotions  rage, 
Undazzled  by  the  rushing  shapes  that  flasli 
Too  swift  for  mortal  eye>  each  frowning  mien 
Of  Passion  views  unterrified^  and  counts 
The  fleeting  bands>  and  bids  ih^m  at  her  will 
Pause. — ^Nor  shall  She,  the  voice  th^t  waives  deHgbt, 
Be  absent : — ^with  new  majesty  of  song 
More  elevate^  and  warmer-kindkd  heart 
Sweet  Fancy  comes ;  »nd  by  the  jasmine  bower. 
And  sunny  plain^  and  far  down  every  dellj 
'        Shall  float  in  fuller  stream  the  liquid  soul. 

The  following  verges  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
imitation  of  Collins,  but  they  are  in  his  manner, 
and  may  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  any  of  his 
Odes. 


TO  INDOLENCE, 

Come  to  ray  bower. 
Nymph  of  the  softly*sleeping  eye ! 
Come,  where  I  lie. 
Safe  from  the  sun,  and  mock  his  feeble  power ! 
The  beams,  that  thro'  the  foliage  stray. 
But  with  thy  quivering  glance  shall  play, 
And,  while  its  veil  they  close. 
Woo  the  sweet  languor  to  more  swoet  r^oae* 

Not  Silence  weaves 
Her  waveless  gossamer  around  ; 
— The  pause  of  sound 
Would  tempt  too  wakeful  fancy—  Bat  the  leaves^ 
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Scarce  fknn'd  by  Zephyr's  lightest  wiiig. 
Shall  inch  fidnt  flattering  mnnniin  flings 
A%y  loBt  by  fits  and  caught^ 
May  fill  at  once  and  lull  the  listless  thooght* 

Where  Evening  sips 
Sweet  fragrance  to  her  dews  unseen^ 
There  let  me  lean. 
Couch  *d  on  soft  roses,  o'er  thy  softer  lips. 

And  watch  their  breathings,  nuniber*d  all 
By  thy  slow  txMom's  Hse  and  faU,— 
Till  tir'd  I  sink,  opprest 
With  the  sweet  toil,  and  slumber  on  thy  breast ! 

No  dream  shall  rise 
Of  morrow's  weary  strife  and  care : 
Enough,  if  there 
A  inoment's  Joy  the  moment's  thought  Supplies. 
Her  softest  gentlest  visions  shed, 
Calni  Pleasure,  floating  o*er  our  head. 
Shall  pause  in  smiles  above  ;~- 
Rest  ev'n  our  wakings  ev'n  our  sleep  all  love. 


I  may  here  insert  a  few  more  extracts,  illus* 
trative  of  the  general  remarks  offered  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter.  In  devotional 
poetry,  or  rather,  to  use  a  designation  employed 
by  Dr.  Brown,  in  serious  descriptive  poetry,  I 
know  of  nothing  more  admirable  than  the  lines 
entitled  Man  and  Nature^  The  poem  fills  se- 
veral pages.  I  can  afford  room  only  for  a  brief 
extract. 

There  is  a  voice  which  dies  not,  thy  dread  voice, 
Migestic  Nature  .'—From  the  mountain  dift. 
Where  foams  the  cataract,  half  seen,  and  lost 
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Beneath  the  iiidd«D  carag't  prcjeciiog  thsd^ 

Then  sUrthig  white  agttii>-- the  <dinid'!t  nd  ^bom. 

That  hunts  in  scatter'd  thunders  o'er  the  stei»p^ — 

And  the  dark  slope  of  woods^  that  down  the  vale. 

With  all  its  surging  hranches^  to  the  storm 

Bows,  as  if  awed,  before  Uiat  viewletf  Pow«y ' 

Which  scaroe  it  dares  with  deepened  shottt  prodaim,— 

One  utterance  comes.    The  whispering  streamlet  breathe* 

Its  ancient  murmur  ;— and  old  Ocean's  self. 

Or  gently  rous'd,  or  with  the  topmost  roek 

In  oft-tried  enmity  conflicting,  sends 

The  same  hoarse  accents  still,  As  when  his. wave 

Had  own'd  no  furrowing  prow.    All  Htos  whidi  Man, 

Brief  yaunter  of  a  delegated  hour. 

Boasts  as  his  world  of  rule  ;-Hdl  livesy  and  mocks 

The  feeble  sceptre  of  its  passing  lord. 

No !— <That  frail*seeming  lord  shall  liTe,-«<tfaa&  EarA 
In  all  the  glory  of  her  ancient  pomp 
More  deathless.    He  shall  live,  when  even  that  Voice 
Of  many  sounds, — which  Ages  still  have  heard. 
As  if,  like  moments  of  eternal  Time, 
It  flowed  from  everlastings — shall  be  hush'd 
As  things  that  ne'er  have  been.    Gone,  like  the  glare 
Of  lightning  seen  and  quench'd,  the  hiU,  the  wood. 
The  never- weary  cataract,  the  stream 
Soft-murmuring,  and  the  main,  that  proudly  toss'd 
Its  angry  waves,  indignant  of  the  storm,-^ 
What  eye  shall  find  them  i^.— For  a  Voice  shall  speal^ 
Yet  mightier ;— ^it  shall  speak  that  word,  which  all 
That  hears,  in  Earth,  Air,  Ocean, — ^is  no  more. 


All,  all  shall  perish. — O  ye  vales,  that  wrap 
My  soul  in  dreams  still  loveUer,  wh^«  Ix^ieatli 
This  solitary  rock,  that  with  its  shade 
Of  alders  gives  the  runnel  at  my  feet 
To  dance  a  watery  grove,  my  eyes  have  fed 
On  your  wild  loveliness,  till  sleep  scarce-felt 
Stole  on  my  senses^  while  your  mingHng  blooma 
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Yet  gkftm'd  before  me,  and  the  waviag  bonghi 
And  tinkling  brook  balf-murmur'd  in  my  ear  I—' 
Hill  of  my  infant  sporty— and  thou,  fair  Crae  I 
From  whose  bright  waters  first  my  sudden  ^e 
Started,  in  terror  of  that  wond*rous  world 
Of  skies  as  blue  and  elouds  as  white,  that  shone 
An  unknown  depth  beneath  thy  cahn  eiiMmse  I 
O  ye,  that  to  my  early  fancy  seem'd 
Ne*er  to  have  known  beginning,  ne*er  to  know 
Change,  save  of  day's  sure  radiance,  and  of  night. 
That  dawn'd  or  dos'd  upon  you !— Must  ye  fade. 
Ye  too,-~ye  loveliest !  and  no  trace  remain. 
To  speak  of  all  your  charms? — That  highest  Power, 
IVlio,  shadow 'd  in  the  living  soul,  tho'  faint. 
Some  beamings  of  his  brightness,-:— may  not  He, 
With  such  faint  lustre,  in  these  transient  bowers 
Have  deign'd  sweet  semblance  of  diviner  scenes 
That  fade  not, — and,  like  him  who  treads  ita  bloom^ 
Ea^th,  in  its  splendour,  of  a  nobler  world 
Bear  image  [ — So,  in  that  celestial  home. 
Some  humble  glory  still  may  half  recal 
To  the  pure  spirit,  what  the  mortal  eye,  * 
Unconscious  of  the  shadowy  pomp  divine. 
Oft  hail'd,  and  mortal  footsteps  lov'd  to  haunt 
With  lingering  gladness ;— -as  the  siuntllest  joys. 
Which  bless  thro'  bright  eternity,  have  thoughts 
First  fir'd  below,  and  but  prolong  or  fill 
I'he  holy  wishes  that  have  worshipped  there. 

Not  long  shall  earthly  eye  rejoicing  pauae 
On  earthly  loveliness.    This  fw  e^^panse 
Blooms  but  to  charm  an  onward  journeyer*s  way.. 
'Tis  the  brief  range  that  bounds  a  day's  brief  toil ; 
But  'tis  the  resting-place  of  one  whoae  path 
Is  to  the  ^leudoujT  of  a  God:— and  Thou,— 
O  Thou  whose  splendour  wait^  bijt) :— rThou  haa^  ddgn'd 
£v'n  here,  as  if  to  mark  his  daazling  homi^ 
Meet  glories  for  the  lodge  of  guest  divine. 
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Before  Bs  ^mt  > 
Unu  chnn'd  mil  bri^i 

OfcoaKioiu 

Truth,  Uatr, 

Of  cairn  mild  ispcBfe,  OD  tbe  vskdiil 

That  Kuu  vith  Klf-fix*d  thoogfat  pnfc 

Or  the  gXT  gtadixwj  tfaAt  itom  Ijtcs  dmne. 

As  in  Elyam's  siry  dnaber  tiiufgil, 

FIcat»  o'er  hu  cbcams  poetic.     Hb  the  jot 

Cf  morftl  cbirms  more  winning, — all  that  ligbCs 

The  MKial  hovoi^  at  each  gencnwu  deed, 

Quick^  as  if  rirtne  ilash'd  from  soul  to  soul. 

With  kindred  wishes.    Thoa  hast  Iram'd  the 

To  thriUy  to  glow,  to  soften,  to  be  toochM 

With  mild  desires ; — io  wealth,  in  power,  in  £une, 

^licn  all  is  laznrj,  to  mm  and  fed. 

Where  enry  reaches  not,  an  ampler  hUss, 

In  the  soft  beamings  of  Afiection*s  eye. 

The  following  verses  are  perhaps  as  cAaracter^ 
istic  of  Dr.  Brown's  genius  as  any  of  his  works. 
They  will  illustrate  some  remarks  in  a  former 
page.* 

ON  THE  SPIRIT  OP  MUSIC, 

As  addressing  us,  in  some  foreign  language  cfdeUgkt,  thmt  charms 
us  with  the  melody  of  words,  of  which  tee  do  not  mnderHamd  Mr 
meaning. 

Wake  me  not  thus,  with  bliss  I  cannot  name. 
To  doabtfol  thoughts,  and  passions  half  mikii(ni#ii  T 
SayjT— Ibr  not  Earth's  that  strangely  tender  tone  !-— 

Say,  what  diviner  realms  its  language  dsha  ? 

♦  Page  405. 
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Is  LoTe*i  blest  world  thy  home,— where  on  the  etr. 
In  moonlight  gnrc§,  such  gentle  murmurs  rise. 
As,  faint,  yet  tender,  like  the  whispering  eyes. 

Speak  what  alone  the  answering  heart  can  hear  ? 

Or  haunt*8t  thou,  where,  mid  weeping  flowers  that  blow 
By  sunless  fountains.  Grief  and  Pity  dwell  ? 
Sighs  the  sole  language  there, — that  soflten*d,  swell 

From  breast  to  breast,  in  extacy  of  woe  ! 

No !  Thine  the  native  voice,  the  words,  of  Heav'n.— ^ 
High  thoughts  of  holiest  truth  thou  breath*st  around« 
There,  Angels  hear,  and  learn* — ^To  us,  the  sound. 

Dark,  dark, — but  O  how  sweet )— alone  b  giv'n. 

The  following  description  of  the  Cestus  of  Le- 
vity is  in  a  very  different  style,  but  displays  equal 
talent. 

Aerial  were  the  threads ; — but  nicest  art 
From  air  too  gross  had  cull*d  a  purer  part. 
What  summer  suns  exhale,  in  many  a  gem. 
Fresh  from  the  drooping  lily's  shower- wash'd  stem^ 
These  watched  the  spinster-sprite,  the  softest  chose. 
And  loos*d  from  odours  mingling  as  they  rose. 
Then,  to  due  levity  to  purge  the  mass. 
Thro'  Woman's  gentle  lips  she  bade  it  pass« 
In  tender  oaths, — such  oaths,  from  mom  to  evey 
As  pious  virgins  swear,  and  youths  believe,— 
Of  endless  love,  in  endless  pledges  told. 
As  if  the  last  were  felt  too  frail  to  hold. 
And  parting  anguish,  of  as  constant  pain, 
>Vhich  nought  can  solace,  but  another  awain,— ^ 
Her  momentary  soul  as  bieath'd  the  £ur. 
Still  light  and  lighter  grew  the  glowing  air. 
Til],  by  soft  lipa  with  softest  pressure  wrought^ 
The  very  accents  scarce  out-weig^ied  the  thought;* 
Thus  fitted  to  her  fancy's  sportful  doom. 
She  gave  the  well-breathed  lightness  to  the  loook. 

2k 
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Each  fibre  was  some  passdon^s  tender  proof. 
And  vowB,  and  transports,  liv*d  along  the  woof. 

A  diSbrent  scene  the  yerge  was  wrought  to  ahow  ; 
Pale  grace,  and  all  the  beautiful  of  woe. 
Afar,  'mid  blazing  tapers,  o'er  the  dead 
Its  hundred  plumes  a  pall  funereal  spread  : 
Wliile,  on  a  conchy  to  softer  pomp  resigned 
In  widow*d  loTeliness,  a  dame  redin'd. 
With  lirabs,  a  nice  disorder  taught  to  keep. 
And  half-clos'd  eyes,  that  almost  seem*d  to  weep. 
She  leant : — and,  duteous  to  her  lord*s  remains, 
MusM  all  the  merits  of  a  crowd  of  swains. 
Careful,  no  worthless  mate  to  give  the  paat ; 
To  her  so  kind,  and  ah  !  so  dead  at  last. 
Already  many  a  page  of  soft  relief 
Had  sooth'd  with  all  the  gallantries  of  grief. 
On  three  she  paus'd. — ^When  three  so  equal  woo, 
Alas  that  one  must  be  preferred  to  two ! 
The  billets,  that  perplex'd  her  fancy*s  sway. 
On  the  rich  prayer-book*s  massy  crimson  lay ; 
The  rest,  with  psalms  an^  sermons  ne'er  to  roam. 
Were  heap'd  beneath  a  holier,  massier  tome. 
Where,  near,  a  mirror  beam'd,  and  flung  a  wreath 
Of  glory  on  the  toilet's  shrine  beneath, 
*Mid  hoeds  and  scarfs,  and  all  die  saMe  art 
Which  heals  with  outward  grief  the  inward  lieart. 
The  solemn  silk,  the  crape  of  sadder  power. 
Dull  weeds,  that  brighter  show  sweet  beauty*^  floWcr, 
There  the  same  winged  form  again  was  seen. 
In  heavenly  service  to  his  mortal  queen. 
What  folds  would  best  a  tender  sorrow  speak. 
What  shades  to  lovdier  languor  melt  the  cheek. 
For  her,  each  gloomy  vestment  had  he  tried. 
Intent  to  cuU,  bat  cautioos  to  decide. 
One  cap,  whose  gadier*d  crape  divinely  hung. 
On  his  own  head  the  pygmy  Pow^  had  flung. 
To  scan  its  briber  grace. — The  folds,  diat  botlhd 
The  front,  half  hid  him,  as  they  cWd  around  : — 
Yet  throc^h  them  ^eim'd  his  eyes,  with  hugliittg  wOe  ; 
And  the  clear  mirror  glislten'd  with  his  smile. 
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So  woye>  80  pictuT'd>  wl»  the  band  that  ptess'cl 
The  sofcetrt  timae,  on  the  softest  breast. 

The  account  of  the  occupations  of  paradise  is 
unequalled  in  its  own  style : 

For,  as^  on  6arth^  love-gatheiing  Befttity  briti^ 
Increase  of  po^er  from  lore  of  duUest  thhigii, 
With  smiles  and  systems^  charms  alike  in  all. 
The  morning  lecture  as  the  evening  ball ; 
There^  wise  in  chemic  wonders^—- better  known 
The  ring  and  belts  of  Saturn  than  her  own,— 
With  student  beaux  a  lovely  student  sits. 
Confounds  gay  fops,  and  half  convinces  wits. 
Proud  her  soft  war  of  pedantries  to  wage. 
And  flirt  at  once  with  Science  and  the  sage  :— 
So,  even  in  Paradise,  to  thought  serene 
Oft  calms  the  sprightly  nymph  her  laughing  mien. 
Inquires,  pronounces,  doubts,  with  sapient  air, 
Smilecf,  and  confutes, — ^philosopher,  and  fair ! 


Fir'd  by  that  double  meed  of  love's  applause. 
They  sought  of  wondrous  things  each  wondrous  cause; 
Whence  flows  the  sudden  gloom,  that  dims>  at  sigbt 
Of  some  new  swain,  whole  circles  of  the  bright, 
Tho'  not  with  warmer  smile  that  lover  woo, 
Than  the  last  gazers,  when  their  smile  was  new  ;— 
"Wliy  a  kind  whisper,  faintest  sound  to  hear. 
Yet  vibrates  longest  on  the  listening  ear; — 
Why  hands,  that  scarcely  own*d  a  ruder  grasp. 
Thrill,  by  soft  fingers  prest  with  softest  clasp  ; — 
W^en  lives  and  smiles  the  mirror's  full  expanse. 
As  passing  bevies  cast  a  sidelong  glance. 
What  strange  attraction,  in  the  image  thrown. 
To  every  gazer  most  endears  her  own ; — 
What  eloquence  the  powerful  speech  supplies, 
Wlien  lips  are  mute,  and  eyes  are  fix'd  on  eyes  :— 
Such  mystic  themes  the  gentle  wranglers  sped. 
Doubtful  and  dark.-*-But  doubt  and  darkness  fled; 
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Nou^t  left  for  wonder,  when  the  strife  was  o'e 
But  the  sweet  marvel  of  their  charms  and  lore. 


I  shall  conclude  my  extracts  from  the  ParadUe, 
with  the  description  of  the  "  Bowers  of  Paradise.** 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lines  in  any  other  author  combining  so 
many  excellences,  especially  of  execution. 

"Wliere  Beauty,  in  her  pomp  of  sweetness  dreat. 
First  heam'd  a  sudden  transport  on  the  breast. 
Or,  lovelier,  where  her  eye  kind  warmth  reyeal*d. 
And  said,  or  almost  seem'd  to  say,  I  yield, — 
Tho'  many  a  month  have  linger'd,  ere  the  aod 
Which  own'd  her  gracieful  step  again  is  trod. 
Who  has  not  felt  a  gentle  charm  serene 
Live  in  each  colour  of  the  glowing  scene  ? 
O'er  bower  and  dell  a  tender  gladness  plays, — 
Joy  but  to  look,  and  luxury  to  gase. 
•—So  sweet,  so  mildly  thrilling,  on  the  sight 
Shines  the  pure  softness  of  that  heavenly  light. 

When  the  swift  sun  has  chas'd  a  summer  shower. 
Or  evening^s  earliest  dewdrops  kiss  the  flower. 
His  course,  half  musing,  if  the  wanderer  take, 
Down  the  green  lane,  or  by  the  tangled  brake. 
What  thousand  sweets  the  mingling  fragrance  aweU^ 
From  humid  leaf,  bright  cup,  and  drooping  beU  ; 
Unknown  each  odour's  part,*— the  gentle  strife 
One  freshness  all  of  aromatic  life ! 
Not  the  coy  turf-hid  violet  only  greets. 
Bashful  and  mild,  with  undisthiguish'd  sweets  ; — 
Lost,  in  the  full  delight,  what  prouder  flows 
From  clustering  woodbine,  and  the  flaunting  roae. 
Tho*  throb  with  quicker  life  his  active  breast. 
Slow  roves  the  loiterer,  by  the  charm  possessM  ; 
And  still,  at  every  step,  the  changeful  hloom 
New  incense  breathes,  and  every  breath  perAime. 
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Such,  in  those  bowers^  a  joy  without  a  name. 
Which  all  inhale,  yot  think  not  whence  it  came. 
Immortal  fragrance  dwells ; — so,  hoyering  o'er. 
Still  charms,  still  changes,  but  to  diarm  the  more. 
When  Beauty  carols  sweet  some  mournful  lay. 
And  the  last  cadence  faintly  floats  away. 
Till  not  a  murmur  breatl^e^  apd  all  be  still 
As  the  warm  lip  that  woke  the  fervent  thrill. 
Who  has  not  fdt,— -of  gifted  soul  to  hear 
More  than  light  notes  that  die  within  the  ear, — •. 
A  softening  pleasure  pause,  as  if  around 
The  air  still  trembled  with  some  melting  sound  ? 
Thus  ever,  but  with  softer  joy  intense. 
Unheard,  yet  almost  trembling  on  the  sense, 
Lfives  that  pure  calm  divine : — tho'  still  the  air. 
The  floating  soul  of  music  all  is  there. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  Dr.  Brown's  poems  shows  sufficiently 
with  what  care  he  corrected  his  works.  He  com- 
plained, however,  of  the  labour  of  correcting,  and 
observed  that  it  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to 
write  new  poems  than  to  bring  those  he  had  writ- 
ten in  his  youth  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  his  more  matured  taste. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  probably  the  same 
with  every  man  of  letters.  It  may  appear  a  pa- 
radox, but  it  is  confirmed  by  observation,  that 
where  the  taste  is  naturally  good,  our  first  efforts 
at  composition  are,  on  that  very  account,  more  apt 
to  be  constrained  and  incorrect.  The  fervour  of 
composition  is  checked ;  the  ambitious  anxiety 
for  perfection  mars  the  freedom  and  scope  of  the 
flight ;  the  powers  are  not  duly  adjusted ;  and  it 
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is  not  till  practice,  and  the  confidence  that  prac- 
tice alone  can  give,  bring  our  jwwers  of  compo- 
sition to  a  bearing  more  proportionate  to  our 
taste,  that  our  faculties  move  together  in  har- 
monious operation,  and  enable  us  laboriously  to 
work  our  compositions  into  easy  correctness. 

In  his  later  works  his  corrections  were  less  fre- 
quent, and  several  of  his  productions  "were  ulti- 
mately printed  from  the  first  copy.  In  general, 
however,  his  amendments  were  numeroxis,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  brought  his  work  to 
that  last  polish  which  alone  could  satisfy  him.  He 
was  still  ^'  chasing  some  fault,  or  adding  some 
tempering  grace*"  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, his  poems  cannot  be  said  to  be  laboured : 
or  if  they  do  sometimes  suggest  the  idea  of  labour^ 
it  is  not  from  any  ma^rks  of  the  chisel,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  perfect  polish  to  which  he 
has  brought  such  difficult  materials. 

It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  cor-r 
rection  is  unfavourable  to  ease  or  grace.  If  it  is 
merely  a  work  of  judgment,  consisting  ii^  alter- 
ing arrangement,  and  pruiiing  redundancies^  ther^ 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  idea.  Afid  it  ^  no 
doubt,  of  importance  that  the  judgment  should  b^ 
exercised  free  from  the  heat  and  pr^udioes  of  c<Mn- 
position.  This,  however,  is  only  one  step  in  ttw 
process  of  improvement.  Pope  ba^  saJl4»  that  i^ 
critic  should  judge  in  the  same  spjirit  that  an  afih 
thor  writes;  and  so  the  author  hiiigetf,  ijH  h» 
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*  ■    ■ 

would  correct  his  work  aucces8full]r>  must  briog 
his  mind  to  the  aame  state  as  in  the  actual 
composition.  When  we  sit  down  to  write  upon 
a  subject^  we  ought  not,  in  the  first  place>.  tp 
think  what  we  are  to  say.  Our  aim  shQuld  be^ 
to  set  the  object  before  our  eyes,  and  when  ouf 
mind  is  heated  by  this  contemplation,  thought^ 
and  words  flow  in  upon  us  almost  involuntari- 
ly. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  many  views 
of  the  object  may  occur,  with(mt  suggesting 
signs  to  embody  them«  There  are  shades  that 
flit  away  before  we  have  time  to  seize  upo9 
them ;  and  it  does  not  always  happen  th^t  the 
best  word  or  form  of  expression  is  always  at 
first  suggested;  and  even  though  it  ^ould^ 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  high  state  of  excitatipB» 
the  pen  does  not  move  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  and  much  may  thus  be  lost.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  the  miod  back  to 
the  same  state,  if  perhaps  the  fleeting  and  fiir 
gitive  beauties  may  again  arise,  or,  arising,  may 
suggest  the  ardentia  verbot-r^tbe  words  warm- 
ed into  corresponding  brightness.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  we  may  discover « new  thoughts,  that 
we  thus  return  to  the  subject,  though  I  believe 
in  such  cases  new  thoughts  will  arise,  as  that 
we  may  get  a  clearer  view  of  it,  and  represent 
more  faithfully,  and  with  greater  delicacy,  its 
fleeting  features.  The  habit  of  seizing  upon  the 
most  beautiful  forms,  as  they  arise,  and  of  connect-- 
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ing  them  with  an  appropriate  garb  of  expression, 
renders  this  second  process  of  less  necessity.  Still 
I  am  doubtful  if  it  should  ever  be  wholly  discon- 
tinued. Where  correctness  is  aimed  at  in  this 
spirit,  we  cannot  correct  too  much ;  and  without 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  composition,  wc 
may  write  •*  with  perpetual  touches  and  retouches, 
and  with  an  unwearied  pursuit  of  unattainable 
perfection." 

The  high  title  that  Dr.  Brown  assumes,  as 
the  Poet  of  Woman,  is  well  merited.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  author  who  has  formed 
so  just  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  woman,  or 
who  was  more  exquisitely  alive  to  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  chief  charm  of  female  society.  I  heard 
it  remarked  by  a  lady,  of  whose  approbation,  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Dr.  Johnson,)  Dr.  Brown 
would  have  been  proud,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
few  authors  who  knew  how  to  praise  woman, 
without  humbling  her  by  his  very  praises ;  and 
certainly  the  remark  is  not  without  foundation. 

His  love  of  domestic  life,  and  the  preference 
which,  like  Hume,  he  ever  showed  for  the  so- 
ciety  of  modest  women,  gave  him  peculiar  fa- 
cilities of  observation,  which  his  quick  detec- 
tion of  secret  motives  enabled  him  to  improve. 
His  Epistles  show  that  he  appreciated  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  all-confiding  and  unupbraid- 
ing  gentleness  of  woman,  as  many  passages  in 
his  Paradise  show  that  he  was  equally  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  tjiat  fickleness  and  vanity,  which 
in  her  is  often  felt  almost  as  an  additional 
charm.  But  especially  be  was  acquainted  with, 
and  has  succeeded  in  representing  the  spirit  of 
coquetry,  of  which  vanity,  is  the  ruling  princi- 
ple ;  which,  to  be  exerted,  requires  only  the  pre- 
sence of  a  being  that  can  admire ;  which  neve^r 
allows  any  circumstance  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
remembrance  of  its  own  loveliness,  and  of  the 
empire  which  its  loveliness  is  to  acquire ;  which 
has  a  principle  of  vitality  that  nothing  can  ex- 
tinguish ;  which,  when  a  lover,  who  for  the  mo- 
ment is  loved,  describes  all  his  sufferings,  thinks 
only  of  the  lovely  self  that  is  so  much  admired, 
and  of  the  others  who  must  admire  and  suffer  in 
vain  ;  which  finds  consolation  in  misery  Itself  by 
the  reflection  of  how  interesting  or  how  beautiful 
it  is  in  its  wretchedness  ;  and  which  is  ready  to 
forfeit  every  claim  to  admiration,  in  order — :to  be 
admired. 

The  laws  of  versification  occupied  much  of  Dr. 
Brown's  attention.  In  the  prefaces  to  his  dif- 
ferent poems,  (which  contain  much  admirable  cri- 
ticism,) he  has  thrown  out  many  original  views 
ui)on  the  subject.  His  notions  in  regard  to  imi- 
tative harmony  are  stated  by  him  in  the  preface 
to  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  his 
views : 

f'  All,  I  presume,  have  felt  at  times,  in  the  per- 

6 
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vfial  of  our  best  poets,  the  delight  afibrikd  hf 
W^mi  18  termed  imitative  kanmmjf^  When  tk 
sound,  as  it  has  been  aptly  said,  is  ^  an  edho  to 
the  sense/  The  harmony  of  which  I  speik 
howeTer,  is  something  fax  more  cotnprehensive 
than  this  mere  occasional  imitation.  Such  t^ 
maricable  accordances  are  of  course  sparing 
used,  and  reserved  for  the  most  striking  circiuik 
stances  in  the  narrative  or  description  ;  since,  tf 
(requent,  they  would  not  merely  interrupt  too 
much  the  natural  flow  of  the  rhjrthm,  but  woaU 
betray  a  laborious  search  of  concords,  that  wonU 
bring  the  very  labour  painfully  before  the  reader's 
mind.  What  is  commonly  termed  imitative  har^ 
IQpny  is  then,  as  I  have  said,  of  rare  occurrence. 
But  there  is  a  fainter  and  more  shadowy  har- 
mony with  the  general  subject,  which,  as  I  cooh 
ceive,  should  be  throughout  the  poem  the  direct 
ing  spirit  of  the  verse, — a  harmony,  which  docs 
not  make  itself  remarkable  in  particular  lineihi 
but  is  felt  as  a  whol^  in  the  ccmtinued  straiQ^  or 
rather  is  scarcely  appreciated  as  a  scfiarate  ^ 
ment,  even  by  those  whom  it  delights,  but  is  dia- 
tinguishable  only  by  the  few,  who,  not  ccmtent 
with  being  simply  pleased,  are  in  the  habit  oC 
analyzing  their  very  pleasures.  In  some  tale  of 
military  conflict,  for  example,  the  accordance  qf 
the  strain  is  not  to  be  in  a  sixigle  line  or  two  oq- 
ly,  that  may  imitate  the  rushing  of  cavahy,  oi^ 
the  clashing  of  swords,  or  the  thunder  of  the 
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xaiigh^ier  engines  pf  wo^em  w^ ;  hut  the  irfaote 
atyl^  6hoi|ld  pwt^ke  pf  the  character  pf  the  im- 
petuous, feelii^  desicribe^,  a^d  of  the  feelings  tYuiJL 
j^e  by  sympathy  i^  the  naind  of  the  reader^    tt 
jshojuld  comprehend  much  actipoi  in  Httle  i^pace;«r-r. 
•the  metrical  rhjrthm  should  be  frequently  broken ; 
«nd  the  words  themselves,  which  constitute  the 
rhythm,  be  chosen  less  for  softness  than  for  force. 
The  whole  may  thus  have  a  harmony  that  is  truly 
imitative,  though  there  may  not  he  a  single  line, 
w  portion  of  a  Uue,  to  which  a  common  critic 
would  think  of  applying  the  term.     But  the 
apecies  of  separate  sounds  themselves,  and  the 
order  of  their  collocation,  which  might  be  the 
best  suited  for  a  description  so  tumultuous,  are 
.fiuMy  not  the  best  that  coidd  be  selected  for  den 
scribing  the  elegant  frivolities  of  the  toilet,  and 
all  that  gentle  warfare  for  which  the  toilet  pre- 
pares.    The  lines  may  have  the  same  numbeor  of 
jByllables  ;  but  he  must  indeed  have  little  poetic 
discrimination,  who  does  not  feel,  that,  with  the 
•8ame  number  of  syllabic  sounds,  there  should  atifl 
^be  in  these  sounds  a  rhythmical  vfuriety  of  some 
*4Mirt,  to  mark  and  harmonize  with  the  diversity 
)0f  theme.     What  is  thus  indisputaUy  true  of  the 
'iPow  of  sound,  is  not  less  true  of  the  ftow  of  senti>- 
-mept  and  fancy,  which  should  glide  softly,  or 
rush  along,  with  a  corresponding  diversity  of 
movement.     A  series  of  the  harshest  syllables, 
descriptive  of  the  repose  and  tender  conver^^j^u^ 
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of  two  lovers,  would  scarcely  violate  more  the 
harmony  of  which  I  speak,  than  a  quick  desertioD 
of  image  for  image,  and  thought  for  thought 
The  chief  harmony,  in  short,  is  not  with  sounds^ 
or  other  external  qualities,  but  with  the  intenud 
emotions ;  and,  as  these  are  gay,  or  soft,  or  im- 
petuous, the  whole  character  of  the  strain  is  tD 
be  impetuous,  or  soft,  or  gay.^  • 

This  subject  is  surely  well  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  poet,  and  no  author's  works  are 
more  valuable  as  a  study  in  this  respect,  tbaii 
those  of  Dr.  Brown.  The  art,  however,  is  not 
to  be  acquired  by  rules  alone.  To  have  our 
mind  familiarised  with  the  works  of  the  great 
authors  of  past  ages,  and  to  have  our  hearts 
moved  with  the  genuine  sentiments  of  poetry,  is 
the  only  effectual  method  to  arrive  at  it.f  When 
there  is  a  vivid  emotion  in  a  mind  so  conformed 
and  cultivated,  the  thoughts,  by  a  sort  of  sym- 
pathy  of  faculties,  will  voluntarily  move,  thoughts, 
in  numbers  harmonious  with  the  emotion  of  which 
they  are  the  expression.  To  introduce  such  num- 
bers with  propriety,  to  keep  them  subordinate  to 
the  main  object,  and  to  make  them  be  felt  rather 
than  observed  by  the  reader,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  poetical  art  But  nothing 
is  of  more  consequence  to  the  perfection  of  poe- 

*  Preface  to  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  pp.  liii— IviL 
t  This  remark  m^y  be  extended  to  ererj  excdlence  in  style  aqd 
manner. 
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try.  Let  any  one  attend  to  the  difference  in 
the  flow  of  the  verse  of  the  Glories  (^  Poesy 
and  of  AgneSi — ^to  the  abrupt  impetuousness,  and 
rapid  movement  of  the  War-Fiend^ — and  to  the 
soft  languor  of  tenderness  in  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Pictures^  and  it  will  be  seen  how  perfect 
a  mastery  Dr.  Brown  had  acquired  in  this  depart- 
ment of  his  art. 

Dr.  Brown  paid  very  great  attention  to  his 
pauses  and  rhythm.  Dr.  Johnson  has  some- 
where mentioned  his  partiality  for  the  pauses 
on  the  sixth  syllable  of  the  heroic  verse ;  but 
the  pause  on  the  seventh  syllable  was  Dr.  Brown's 
favourite.    Innumerable  instances  are  to  be  foimd, 

both  in  his  rhyme  and  blank  verse.  For  ex- 
ample : — 

**  Heaven's  sacred  light  is  round  thee.** 
"  Is  but  a  joy-like  murmur. "  ^ 

^*  All  garrulous  of  gladness.** 

He  was  partial  also  to  the  spondaic  or  trochaic 
commencement  of  the  heroic  verse,  to  which  the 
example  of  Darwin  has  given  such  currency. 
He  conceived  that  it  added  much  to  the  dignity  of 
the  measure ;  as  in  the  line  of  Groldsmith^ 

"  Pride  in  their  pomp,  defiance  in  their  eye." 

In  many  of  his  couplets,  he  has  made  an  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  which  he  advances  in  his 
Lectures^  in  regard  to  length  of  time  and  length 
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o^  epace.  He  conceived  ifaiat  it  may  be  laii! 
down  as  a  rule,  that  bo  ]^oet  who  mafc^s  rhTdint 
tea  object  t)f  attention,  introduces  the  pause  on 
the  dghth  syllable,  without  some  reference  to 
length  of  space  or  duration.  iTiis  he  conceived 
to  be  well  exemplied  in  the  line  bjr  Pope, 


<€ 


Oh  while  along  the  stream  of  life>  thy  name." 


Many  lines,  where  length  is  in  like  manner 
successfully  represented,  might  be  quoted  from 
his  own  works  :  as, — 

"  TheH  stalks  in  contodous  pride  of  soul,  and  leant." 
*'  I  sai,  oft  lingering  o'er  some  half-read  tale." 

When  he  wants  to  convey  the  idea  of  haste, 
he  often  employs  the  same  art ;  but  in  these 
cases  such  words  are  chosen,  as  do  not  fill  the  ear 
and  require  to  be  read  without  a  pause. 

''  She  flung  the  whole  vile  ydume  in  the  fire.** 
"  The  ready  portal's  quickest  opener,  alow." 

Innumerable  other  instances  of  his  dextrous  use 
of  the  arts  of  composition  might  be  introduced, 
but  they  are  unnecessary.  The  delicacy  of  his  per^ 
ception  of  melody  was  equal  to  that  of  his  other 
powers ;  and  there  is  perhaps  nopoetwhohas  so  sel- 
dom offended  against  the  rules  of  prosody.  Itis  ear 
tvas  peculiarly  easily  offi^nded,  and  he  spoke  with 
a  degi*ee  of  uneasiness  of  the  woAa  that  eneA 


in  tbiB  r^ispect,  tkM  is  not  tonceiraUe  Iff  those 
wiiose  organs  are  less  &ldy  attuned. 

The  chat-acter  Which  I  hav^  given  of  Dr. 
Brown*8  poetty,  may  perb&^s  be  snffidehi  to  ac- 
count for  its  want  oiP  suieces^.  Itei  very  excel- 
lenees  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
unpopular.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Erskine,  contain- 
ed in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  just.  "  There  is,"  as  'the  same  very  ingeni- 
ous individual  has  elsewhere  remarked,  "  a  remote 
and  metaphysical  refinement  of  feeling  in  them, 
(the  poems)  that  may  make  them  the  manual  of 
every  pure,  enlightened,  ]md  elegaht  mind ;  but 
they  are  not  written  in  the  language  of  plain  and 
gross  emotion.  The  bulk  of  mankind  must  know 
more  and  feel  nlote  remotely  beifore  they  ctca  be 
popular.  %e  isilring  touched  is  too  delicate  for 
general  sympathy.  They  are  in  an  unknown 
tongue  to  the  %me  half  of  the  reading  pid^  of  the 
community.*' 

I  must  observe^  however,  that  the  charge  of 
obscurity,  as  it  was  often  brought  fon^ai^d^  was 
much  exaggerated.  It  had  its  origin  in  no  small 
degree  in  indolence  and  nialiciousness ;  and,  had 
the  poetry  been  a  little  more  popular^  thie  vanity 
would  not  have  been  in  being  unidfk  to  compre- 
hend it.  In  pirbof  of  this,  I  may  mention,  that 
in  scarcely  any  of  the  reviews  of  the  first  edition 
was  the  obscurity  of  the  poems  objected  to ;  nei- 
ther was  it  hinted  at  in  regard  to  the  poems  pub- 
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lished  by  Dr.  Brown  anoii}rmausl7.  Perhaps  tbe 
most  satisfactory  tlieory  upon  the  sul]»|ect  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  his  own  poems,  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  he  did  not  write  with 
allusion  to  his  own  fate.    It  is  entitled 


THE 

HAZARDS  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  POET, 

AH  EPISTLE   TO   A   YOUNG   FRIKHD. 

Ye8  !  thou  mayst  smile. — The  last  sweet  labour  Bfed, 

At  length  a  beauteous  whole  thy  lay  is  read. 

Ev*!!  now  the  long-wish'd  sound  thou  seem'st  to  hear 

Fame's  future  yoice  half-murmuring  in  thy  ear  ; 

And  almost  think*st>  that  o*er  the  glowing  line 

A  thousand  eyes  are  glistening  warm  with  thine. 

Yes !  smile> — yet  trust  not,  tho'  the  toil  be  done. 
Thou  soon  shalt  wear  the  laurel,  nobly  won  I 
'Tis  vow'd  to  Wisdom ;  but  how  often  lives 
On  Folly's  brow  the  wreath  which  Fashion  gives,— 
Frail  judge,  whom  Reason  vainly  strires  to  guide. 
When  Dulness,  Envy,  whisper  at  her  side. 

Thou  com'st — ^But  who  thy  merit's  call  sludl  owii> 
To  name-regarding  eyes  a  name  unknown  ? 
No  witless  Earl  stands  sponsor  for  thy  wit  ^— 
Lisp'd  by  soft  tongues,  by  snowy  fingers  writ. 
Thy  rhymes  ne'er  glitler*d  o'er  the  milky  way. 
From  Album  on  to  Album  beaming  gay. 
How  then, — O  tell,  ye  critic  Belles  and  Beaux  f 
Can  he  hare  merit,-*whom  no  creature  knowa^ 
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Ah  worse  Uum  nameleM  f  to  thy  eulj  yoatb 
Fond  Science  op'd  the  shadowy  rnlks  odT  Truth, 
And  gave  thee^  with  ilx*d  viaion,  to  descry 
The  light,  that  flits  but  ftom  the  wavering  eye. 
What  Powers  all  spaoe  pervade,— >what  dim  control 
Rules  the  quick  changes  oC  the  realm  oC  soul. 
Oft  hast  thon  studious  search*d ;— and  yet,— O  hard 
To  credit ! — ^yet  thou  hop'sl  to  be  a  hard  i 

Thinlfst  thou,  his  mighty  summons  to  Ailfil, 
Nature's  wide  stores  should  wait  the  poet's  wiU  ; 
From  all  that  blooms  the  vale,  to  all  that  shrouds 
The  diff  half-floating  in  its  sea  of  clouds. 
Earth's  myriad  shapes,  in  watchful  vision  caught. 
Should  live,  the  treasures  of  his  future  thought  ? 
0 1  think'st  thou,  he,  whose  best  dominion  sways 
The  soul,  that  gladly  trembles  and  obeys. 
Should  inward  bend  his  studious  glance,  to  flnd 
Each  spring  ethereal  of  the  moving  mind  ? 
Alas !  to  critic  mobs,  the  studious  hour 
That  won  new  treasures  to  thy  fancy's  power. 
The  quicken'd  insight,  and  the  letter'd  wit, 
The  charm,  the  grace,  but  stamp  thee  more  unflt. 
Too  wide  thy  search  of  Nature's  boundksa  fleld. 
One  image,  from  a  store  so  rich,  to  yield ; 
And  skill*d  in  every  passion*s  ebb  and  swell. 
Too  well  thou  know'st  the  heart,— to  paint  it  well. 

How  have  I  seen  thee  bend,  with  leal  untir'd, 
0*er  the  warm  strain  in  glowing  hour  inspired. 
Pleased  still,  tho'  Genius  smfl'd  before,  to  chace 
Some  erring  shade,  or  add  some  tempering  grace  $ 
Ah  too  suooessM, — ^happier,  didst  thou  pore. 
Not  lightest  spots  to  touch,  butVprinkle  more ! 
Then  haply,  when  thy  page  of  faults  waa  fiill. 
Some  partial  band  had  hail'd  thee  of  their  school ; 
And  praise  and  blame  of  warring  tongues,  all  loud* 
With  very  noise  had  forc*d  thee  on  the  crowds 

2F 
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But  thou,  whose  school  is  Naturey  and  whose  art 
Whatever  has  chann*d  the  uniyersal  hearty— 
Thy  dream  of  proudest  glory,  to  have  won 
Of  all  some  beauty,  and  the  faults  of  none,*— 
What  band  shall  hope  new  honours  from  thy  nanie^ 
IVhat  censor  fiercely  damn  thee  into  fame  ? 
Crowds,  whose  dull  rapture  knows  not  to  detect 
The  bounding  shade  of  beauty  and  defect. 
All  praising,  in  the  favourite  bards  they  boast. 
Or  best  remembering  what  had  glar'd  the  moat^ 
Will  see  no  kindred  graces,  where  the  line 
Gives  not  the  imaged  whole,  they  deem*d  divine. 
Tho*  all  that  glows  in  Silius  grac'd  thy  song. 
Without  his  faults  'twere  charmless  to  the  throng : 
Yet  thine  hia  beauties  cmly  wouldst  thou  call  ? 
O  fool !  His  blemishes  are  beautie?  all. 


But  Vabro's  sneer  has  motives  more  sublime. — 



Too  zealous  for  his  friend,  to  laud  his  rhyme. 

What  sin,  to  cherish  many  an  idle  lay. 

Where  powers  so  wondrous  would  be  thrown  away  ! 

As  skilful  they,  whose  malice  knows  to  take 
A  holy  name,  and  sin  for  virtue's  sake^— 
Self-praising  prudes  of  purity,  so  nice. 
That  lisping  innocence  to  them  is  vice. 
In  love's  coy  tale,  tho'  bashful  all,  above 
The  blushing  modesty  of  virgin  love. 
They  see,  and  mourn,  with  well-feign*d  grief  demure^ 
The  dangerous  snarklings  of  a  flame  impure. 

But  spiteful  pruderies  Man  might  vainly  try^ 
If  lovelier  pmdes'ne'er  join'd  the  willing  lie. 
Who  knows  not  Maecia  ?— Fond,  as  talea  pretend^ 
Of  her  dear  lord,  she  lov'd  him— 4n  his  firiend* 
True,  'twas  but  scandal.— None  to  Bench  or  Bar 
£*er  swore,  her  spousal  fondness  went  so  far  ; 
And  her  kind  husband,  who  should  know,  the  heat^ 
Still  clasps  his  Marcia  to  his  trusting  breast. 
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But  nice  her  virtue  Qour;— what  crowds  aver 
Of  soilleis  purity  oft  foul  to  her,        i. ,. 
One  mom^  lome  hickkis  rhymes  her  lord  had  hoog^ity 
Mild^  holy,  at  their  gentle  poet's  Jhm^ght : 
3ie  read*  tiUy  as  the  page  she  slowly  tnni^.;    .. 
''  Love"  hoirid  ''  loTe/'  in  four  hEin^t  letter^  hni^a'd. 
Shock'd  by  that  single  syllable  so  dire. 
She  flung  the  whole  vile  Yolume  in  the  flre  ; 
Then  strode  in  oonsoious  pride  of  soul,  and  bent  ^ 

Fond  o'er  the  harp,  xhexe  filial  beauty  leant,— 
Pleas'd  still  to  hear  those  tender  lips  probng 
The  raptures  of  some  fashionable  song. 
Where  each  new  strain  was  record  of  a  kiss^ 
And  all  was  panting,  glowing,  throbbing  Uiss. 
Such  perils  wait,  till  Faahion  stamp  the  line» 
How  many  Cueio^,  Vaeeos,  Makcias,  thine  I 

Yet  O !  when,  consdons  how  thy  lyre  ezoell'd. 
Thou  seest  the  meed,  it  proudly  eazn'd,  withheld. 
In  that  stem  hour,  if  in  thy  heart  shall  rise 
Scorn  of  the  fod,  and  hatred  of  the  wise. 
Quick  chaoe  them  £rom  thy  breast  i  Let  hope's  mistake 
For  Man  no  harsher  cMer  thought  awake; 
Nor,  with  the  hojmage  of  a  quick-past  day. 
Lose  the  kind  joy,— which  glory  could  not  pay ! 

And  doubt  not  thine  the  triumph!  Soon  shall  come 
Tears,  when  ev'n  baffled  Envy  shall  be  dumb. 
And  Fishion's  lettered  slaTes,— 'that  must  adore 
Or  seom,— bend  fondly  where  they  aoowl'd  before. 
Sigh  souls,  that  fear*d  not  o'er  thy  paf^e  to  melt. 
Shall  wide  proclaim  the  tender  joy  they  felt ; 
And  thousands  there  shall  gaze,  and  thousands  siill. 
And  erery  eye  shall  g^w>  and  heart  dull  thitU;*— 
More  sure  thy  sway,  than  if,  with  earlier  name. 
Kind  smiles  had  softly  nuis'd  thee  into  fame. 
Dandled,  caress'd,  the  fondling  of  renoWn 
Thinks  all  is  fiiultless,  where  he  sees  no  ftdWB» 
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Repeats  each  error,  and  aa  yean  advanee. 
Makes  habit  what  was  eaielesaiiess  or  chance ; 
But  he,  for  whom  no  flattery  twines  the  hays. 
Whose  stabbom  worth  most  work  its  way  to  pniae, 
Marks,  with  sore  skill,  where  Censore*s fang  would  prcaa: 
And  leami  to  merit  more,— aa  fkyoor'd  less. 

Wait  then,— and,  conscious  of  thy  glorious  fbte, 
O !  not  with  sullen  wrath  impatient  wait; 
But  mildly  tranquil, — ^if,  in  wonder  bom. 
Rise  at  the  world's  neglect  a  moment's  soom,— 
Think, — and  a  gentler  mood  while  joy  insphes. 
Of  sons,  diat  soon  shall  love  thee,  lore  the  sires ! 

What  though  the  brodc,  whidi  yet  no  runneb  swell. 
Glides  darkling  *twixt  the  boughs  that  arch  die  ddl. 
Whose  pebbles,  erer  murmuring,  seem  to  rave. 
As  if  their  little  brawl  could  check  the  ware, 
Think'st  thou,  when  chill-embower*d  the  waters  run. 
They  ne^er  shall  glitter  to  the  brif^tening  sun  ? 
Look  onward !— In  the  opening  vale  more  fair. 
The  gloom  has  vanidi'd,— but  the  stream  is  there. 
It  spreads  for  ever.— Where  it  smiling  glows. 
Age  after  age  shall  bless  it  as  it  flows  ;— 
In  one  pure  image  to  its  bosom  giY*n 
Earth's  blooms,  and  all  the  sunny  pomp  of  Heavli. 

It  is  delightful  to  witness  the  calm  confidence 
with  which  Dr.  Brown  anticipates  the  fame  which, 
though  he  was  not  in  this  world  to  enjoy,  was  to  be. 
The  image  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  appears 
to  me  to  be  exquisitely  pathetic,  and  there  is  a 
moral  sublimity  in  the  noble  qurit  with'  whidi 
he  repels  the  intrusion  of  scorn  and  discontent, 
and  expresses  his  conviction  <^  the  substantial 
benefit  that  he  had  derived  from  the  severity  and 
injustice  of  his  contemporaries.     In  reading  this 
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poem,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
lines  of  the  noble  Surrey  upon  his  friend  Wyatt, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter : 

Wyatt  retteth  here,  that  quick  ooold  nerer  rest : 
Whose  heaTealy  gifts  iocreaeed  by  diadain ; 

And  yirtue  sank  ihe  deeper  in  his  breast : 
Such  profit  he  of  envy  could  obtain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 


In  the  summer  of  181 9»  after  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Glasgow,  with 
his  much  valued  friend  Mr.  Reddie,  he  went  to 
London,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long  con- 
tinue. Upon  his  return,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Dunkeld,  with  which  he  was  still  more  delimit- 
ed than  he  had  ever  previously  been.  He  re- 
solved to  spend  a  part  of  every  future  summer 
there.  While  there,  he  began  his  Text  Bode,  as 
appears  from  the  following  letter. 

To  Mr.  p.  Neill. 

Invar ^  Sept.  SOfiL 

My  Dear  N£ILL,-«I  send  a  little  scr^ 
or  two  of  MS.  to  make  a  beginning  in  my  text 
book,  that  I  may  not  return  to  Edinburgh  with- 
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out  a  single  sheet,-— though  alas  my  stodk  of  peim 
manship  is  but  little  increased  since  I  eame  here. 
The  rain  is  now  come  on,  and  I  may  do  better. 

If  you  have  room  then,  at  press,  will  you 
give  me  a  comer  of  it  for  a  single  sheet,  and 
send  the  proof  here  if  you  receive  no  instruction 
to  the  contrary.  I  mean  to  publish  at  preset^ 
only  that  first  part  of  my  course  whi<;h  I  call  the 
**  Physiology  of  the  Mind,**  which  words  may 
serve  for  the  running  title  of  the  whole,  after  th^ 
Introduction.  The  Introduction  is  to  be  {^inteA 
exactly  like  the  rest,  with  the  same  types*  aiid 
spaces ;  as  there  will  be  a  Preface  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  by  some  change  of  that  kind. 
I  have  not  Stewart's  Outlines  by  me ;  but  I  think 
the  pages  may  be  made  like  his,  with  any  change, 
however,  which  you  may  think  proper. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  little  excursion  the 
other  day  to  Taymouth  and  the  Falls  of  Mones8. 
See  what  it  is  to  come  to  a  beautiful  country  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  text  book!  O  that 
metaphysics  were  like  botany,  thai  one  could 
work  at  it  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers^ 
or  woods,  and  on  the  green  sides  of  vales  and 
hillocks. 

If  you  send  me  a  sheet,  do  not  let  it  come 
without  a  few  lines  from  yourself.  Think  how 
ignorant  we  have  grown  by  this  time  of  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  city,  and  have  compassion,  I  b^, 
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on  poor  rustics,  who  all  beg  to  be  kindly  reman- 
bered  to  you. 

Yours  most  truly, 

THOfik  Brown.* 

In  the  end  of  autumn  he  returned  to  Edii^ 
bui^  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  was  n- 
marked  by  every  person  who  saw  him,  to 
lodk  unusually  well.  As  fin:  many  reasons  he 
was  anxious  that  his  Outlines  should  speedily  be 
published,  he  engaged  in  the  work  with  gieat 
ardour.  His  method  of  preparing  it  was,  not  to 
satisfy  himself  with  a  cold  and  formal  enumera- 
tion of  the  heads  of  his  lectures,  but  to  take  a 
distinct  subject,  whether  it  occupied  one  or  more 
lectures,  or  was  discussed  in  a  pert  of  a  lecture 
and  to  conceive  himself  speaking  to  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  endeavouring,  in  as  short  a  space  as 
possible,  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  doctrineib 
Those  who  consider  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
points  he  had  thus  to  discuss,  will  perceive  at 
once  that  his  work  must  have  required  a  veiy 
great  effort  of  thought. 

*  I  have  introduced  thU  letter  chiefly  as  a  memorial  of  ^ 
intimacy  that  suhttsted  hetween  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dreaaed^  and  the  writer  of  it.  The  nnaflfected  modesty,  es* 
tenave  information,  and  general  worth  of  Mr.  Nelll,  gave  him  Ike 
highest  place  in  Dr.  Brown's  regard.  I  hope  this  ezodlmi  indl- 
vidoal  will  excuse  me  for  thus  introducing  his  name,  and  for  add- 
ing tiiat  the  pkasore  of  his  acquaintance  is  one  of  the  many  bene* 
Bts  I  derired  from  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Brown. 
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A  few  dajrs  before  the  Christmas  holidays  he 
felt  rather  unwell.     During  the  holidays  he  con- 
fined himself  to  tlie  house,  and  was  in  hopes 
that,  by  taking  care  of  his  health,  he   would 
be  able  to  meet  with  his  class  at  their  termina- 
tion.    His  only  complaint  at  this  time  was  what 
he  seldom  failed  to  be  affected  with  when  com- 
posing, quickness  of  pulse,  and  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness.    In  such  circumstances,  losing  a  little  blood 
had  been  known  to  do  him  good,  and  his  sisters 
were  very  anxious  that  he  should  again  make 
trial  of  this  remedy ;  but  the  fear  that  it  might 
keep  him  a  few  days  longer  from  his  duties  de- 
terred him.     At  the  end  of  the  holidays,  he  con- 
tinued nearly  in  the  same  state,  and  delayed  lec- 
turing for  a  few  days.     When  he  again  met  his 
class,  his  lecture*  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
one  which  always  excited  in  him  a  great  deal  of 
emotion.     Indeed,  many  of  his  lectures  affected 
him  so  much,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceal from.'  his  pupils  what  he  felt.    When  he  read 
any  thing  that  contained  sublime  moral  senti- 
ments, or  any  thing  very  tender,  he  never  failed 
to  be  much  moved.     The  lecture  to  which  I  at 
present  refer,  is  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
printed  work ;  and  those  who  recollect  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  always  recited  the  very  affecting 
lines  from  Beattie's   Hermit,    will  not  wonder 
that  some  who  attended  his  last  course  should 

*  Lecture  xzzt. 
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conceive  that  the  emotion  he  displayed  arose  from 
a  foreboding  of  his  own  approaching  dissolOf 
tion. 

Tis  nighty  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 
I  mourn,  bat,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  yon  ; 
For  mom  is  approaehing,  joox  duurms  to  restore, 
Perfiui'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew : 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  ifill  save, 
fitut  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 
O  /  when  shall  it  dmwn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  f 

TTiis  was  the  last  lecture  he  ever  delivered. 

He  had  not  yet  allowed  a  physician  to  be  sent 
for.  As  he  had  often  been  in  the  same  state  be- 
fore, he  apprehended  no  particular  danger.  When 
Dr.  Gregory  saw  him,  he  did  not  think  his  case 
alarming,  and  ordered  nothing  but  that  he  should 
keep  himself  quiet,  and  not  go  out.  On  the  day 
after  this  restriction,  he  wrote  the  following 
note. 

To  Dr.  Geegory. 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^As  you  would  not  allow  me  to 
think  of  lecturing  this  week,  may  I  beg  you  to  take 
the  trouble  of  intimating  your  opinion  to  my  class, 
I  know  that,  to  any  one  else,  with  as  few  spare 
moments  in  a  well-filled  day  as  you  have,  this 
would  be  a  very  impertinent  request.  But  I  have 
learned  by  long  habit  to  rely  so  ftiUy  on  your 
friendly  kindness,  that  I  fear  I  have  begun  to 
think  it  an  impossible  thing  to  intrude  on  it. 
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May  I  beg  you»  at  the  same  time,  to  state  to 
my  young  Moral  Philosophers,  how  much  I  re-» 
gret  our  separation,  and  what  double  enjoyment 
of  health  I  shall  feel  in  being  enabled  to  returia 
to  the  oiBdal  duties  that  connect  me  with  them. 
That  I  am  under  your  care,  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
considered  by  them  as  a  good  omen  of  my  return 
being  the  speedier. 

With  best  regards. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  BkowN. 
79,  Prince's  Street, 
Jan.  17. 

The  regret  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  dass,  and  his  anxiety  to  get 
a  person  appointed  *  to  read  his  lectures,  injured 
him  greatly. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  he  went  a  few 
TBiles  out  of  town,  to  the  countiy  house  of  his 
much  valued  friend  Dr.  Charles  Stuart.  The 
change  was  for  a  few  days  attended  with  favour- 
able effects.  The  weather  was  at  that  time 
very  mild,  he  thought  himself  rather  better,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
But,  alas !  these  hopes  were  soon  dispelled.  The 
mildness  of  the  season  was  but  of  brief  conti- 

*  The  gentleman  appointed  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
lor  whom  Dr.  Brown  entertained  a  high  esteem. 
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■nance.  A  dreadfiil  stmd  succeeded,  with  heavy 
fidb  of  snow.  The  eflfect  upon  his  feeble  frame 
wm  immediale;  and  finom  this  time  lus  healthn- 
pidly  dfriinrd. 


It  was  wfafle  he  was  here  that  I  saw,  ftr 
the  last  time,  my  ever4amcnted  frjend,     Theva- 
listy  of  my  airocations  had»  abcmt  this  pe^iod,pf^ 
Tented  me  finom  enjoying  so  much  of  his  society  ai 
on  forma  occasions ;  and  indeed,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  afqnaintanre^  there  never  had 
been  a  season  in  which  I  had  been  so  seldom 
with  him.     The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  he  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  healthy  and  seemed 
more  than  usually  sanguine  in    regard   to  the 
completion  of  his  Physiology,  with  which  he  was 
busily  engaged.     Since  that,  I  had  heard  meielj 
that  he  was  unwell,  without  the  remotest  idea 
that  his  complaints  were  dangerous,  and  I  lui?e 
no  words  to  express  my  feelings  when  I  entered 
his  apartment. 

Fidi  egamtt  dmr%  grwriUr  etmemssa  dolort 
Pitetora,  ni  aJtUrhu  ««•  umqtimm  lenta  dohrem  ; 
Et  lamgmere  oaih$  widtg  H  paUeteere  mmuuULm 
FmHum,  ft»  mnqamm  FUtm$  nisi  wv,  JP^kktgme, 
AUus  amor  Fori,  etjmrmm  spirabai  Hvmuhtm, 

I  found  him  in  bed ;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  altogether,  that  at  the  very 
first  look  irresistibly  impressed  upon  me  that 
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there  was  nothing  more  to  hope.  There  was  no 
languor  however  in  his  eye.  His  face  was  pale, 
his  cheeks  excessively  sunk ;  but,  amidst  the 
death  of  every  other  feature,  his  eyes  had  all 
their  former  mild  intelligence. 

As,  upon  a  former  occasion,  he  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  a  voyage  to  London,  his  me- 
dical advisers  were  urgent  with  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  it  immediately,  and,  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son allowed,  to  remove  to  a  milder  climate. 
'^  They  want  me,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  of  voice 
in  which  sorrow  and  something  almost  approach- 
ing to  dissatisfaction  were  conjoined,  ^^  they  want 
me  to  go  to  London,  and  then  spend  the  summer 
in  Leghorn,  and  a  thousand  other  horrid  places  ;** 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  and  with  an  altered  tone 
of  voice  and  expression  of  countenance,  such  as 
marked  his  allowance  for  human  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  stating  an  interesting 
truth,  he  added,  ^'  'tis  very  difficult  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  such  a  disease  as  the  love  of 
one's  country :  many  people  really  cannot  be  made 
to  comprehend  if  He  then  proceeded,  with  a 
languid  and  melancholy  smile,  ^  but  there  if  such 
a  disease— 

Nescio  qua  natale  iohurn  dukedine  eaptoi 
Ducit,  ei  immemores  wm  sinit  esse  mt. 

JVbn  sinit — ^how  simply  and  beautifully  expres* 
sive — ^it  will  not  let  us  forget  it !" 
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I  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  vatoable  proof 
of  his  confidence  and  friendship,  that  at  this  time 
he  intrusted  to  me  the  superintendence  of  die 
printing  of  the  sheets  that  remained  of  Iiis  Phy- 
Oology. 

In  a  very  few  days  I  again  waited  upon  him, 
when  I  found  him  somewhat  better,  and  had  modi 
conversation  with  him,  of  the  most  interestiiig 
nature ;  but,  being  entirely  confidential,  it  iis  not 
Sm  publication. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  departure  for  London.  He  had  re- 
quested me  to  draw  out  an  advertisement  to  pre- 
fix to  his  work,  stating  the  cause  of  its  appearing 
in  an  unfinished  state.  I  mentioned  that,  for 
many  Masons,  I  should  prefer  the  notice  to  come 
fitMii  himself:  and  seeing  me  have  a  pencil  in 
my  hand,  he  raised  himself  upon  his  "bed,  leaning 
upon  his  arm,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  pro- 
nounced the  long  sentence  which  is  prefixed  to 
his  volume,  as  fast  as  I  could  take  it  down,  and 
without  a  single  alteration.  Aftcar  this,  the  in- 
terview was  too  sad  to  be  protracted,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  I  bade  him  farewell. 

I  had  not  left  the  house  many  minutes,  ii^en 
I  recollected  that,  in  the  sadness  of  our  parting  in- 
terview, and  in  the  variety  of  matters  we  hid  to 
speak  upon,  there  was  one  subject  that  had  been 
neglected.  As  he  was  much  exhausted  before  I 
left  him,  I  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  in  so  soon 
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again  disturbing  him.  As  I  entered  slowly,  and 
eVfin  Unwillingly  into  the  room,  his  sister  drew 
aside  his  curtain,  and  apprised  hitn  of  my  return. 
When  hie  lifted  up  his  eye,  I  thought  there  might 
be  a  little  surprise,  or,  at  leadt,  that  there  would 
be  inquiry.  But  I  did  injustice  to  his  friend- 
ship.  A  kind  smile  spread  itself  over  his  lan- 
guid countenance,  and  in  a  soft  and  tender  tone 
of  voice,  which  in  all  circumstances  wias  affecting, 
but  then  altogether  overcoming,  he  said,  ^*  I  am 
glad  to  have  another  laai  of  you."  It  was 
merely  a  Ibok.  I  spoke  a  single  sentence,  heard 
his  opinion,  and  hurried  away. 

Even  now,  I  cannot  think  of  this  sad  separa* 
tion  without  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and  I  shall  ever 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  pain- 
ful lessons  with  which  Providence  has  visited  me. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  same  day  he  set  out  for 
Leith.  Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  attended  him  dur<» 
ing  his  last  illness,  saw  him  on  board,  and  was 
much  affiscted  upon  parting  with  him. 

Till  the  ship  arrived  in  the  river,  he  was  aUe 
to  sit  on  deck  a  few  hours  every  day.  The  more 
motion  there  was  in  the  vessel  he  felt  himself 
the  easier. 

When  he  arrived  in  town.  Dr.  Baillie  and  Dr. 
Scudamore  were  sent  fqr.  With  the  latter  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  with  the  former  slight- 
ly. He  also  sent  for  his  young  friend,  Dr* 
George  Gregory,  nephew  to  the  late  Dr.  Gregory 
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of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  had  lived,  dnr* 
ing  the  time  Dr.  Brown  was  connected  with 
him.  The  kindness  with  which  this  yrery  exod* 
lent  individual  watched  over  Dr.  Brown  £rom  the 
moment  he  arrived  in  London,  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it 
which  cannot  be  forgotten.  When  hia  sisten 
remarked  to  Dr.  Brown  the  tender,  and  zealous, 
and  unwearied  attentions  of  his  young  firiend,  be 
would  say,  **  You  know  how  often  I  have  told 
you  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is." 

His  medical  friends  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  him,  on  account  of  the  air,  to  go  to  Bromp- 
ton,  and  for  a  few  da]rs  he  did  seem  a  little  bet- 
ter :  motion  never  failed  to  do  him  good.  But 
nothing  now  could  permanently  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  his  disease.  Every  thing  that  skill  in 
medicine  could  devise  was  tried  in  vain  :  day  af- 
ter day  he  became  weaker. 

One  painful  part  of  his  complaint  aroae  firom 
the  want  of  sleep.  He  never  enjoyed  mora 
than  an  hour  of  rest  at  a  time^  and  seldom  so 
much.  Every  thing  that  he  took  to  make  him 
sleep  disagreed  with  him. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  illness  he  never 
was  heard  to  utter  a  complaint.  Gentle  as  he 
ever  was,  sickness  and  pain  made  him  still  mora 
so.  His  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  the  distrass 
which  his  iUness  occasioned  to  those  who  wot 
dear  to  him. 
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After  he  became  unable  to  sit  up  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  drawing-room  every  forenoon,  where 
he  lay  upon  a  sopha  for  a  few  hours.  He  thought 
himself  much  refreshed  by  this.  On  the  morn- 
ing before  his  death  he  wished  to  be  carried  into 
the  drawing-room  before  breakfast.  He  had  suf- 
fered much  during  the  night,  but  upon  his  being 
removed  he  seemed  considerably  relieved.  When 
Dr.  Gregory  called  about  twelve,  he  was  able  to 
converse  with  him  even  cheerfully,  and  Dr.  Gre- 
gory thought  him  better  than  he  had  seen  him  for 
some  time.  Soon  after  his  physician  left  him  he 
became  rather  faint,  and  got  a  little  wine,  which 
seemed  to  revive  him  for  a  moment,  though  he 
was  still  very  low.  His  head  was  raised  that  lie 
might  cough  with  more  ease,  and  in  this  state  he 
breathed  his  last.  This  was  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  of  the  second  of  April,  1820. 

His  remains  were  put  into  a  leaden  coflSn,  and 
laid,  as  was  his  wish,*  beside  those  of  his  father 
and  mother. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  general  and 
deep  feeling  of  regret  was  excited. — ^The  death 
of  a  man  of  high  endowments  must  always  be  a 
subject  of  mournful  reflection.  Besides  the  loss 
to  society, — the  only  abiding  cause  perhaps  of  re- 
gret,— there  is  a  more  a£fecting,  and  it  might  al- 
most be  said,  a  more  disinterested  grief,  in  the 
contrast  between  the  exercise  of  those  energies 

•  See  Note  P. 

2g 
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that  seemed  to  raise  their  possessor  aboye  the  lot 
of  our  feeble  naturey  and  the  extinction  of  then 
all  in  that  sad  fate  which  unites  the  highest  aai 
the  lowest  in  humbling  fellowship. 

Nee  quidquam  iUn  prodest 
Airias  ientasse  domos,  animoque  roiundttm 
PercurrUse  polmm,  morituro. 

Sad  however  as  the  death  of  a  man  of  genhis 
must  always  be,  it  may  be  attended  with  circum- 
stances that  excite  a  more  than  usual  tenderness 
of  sorrow;  and  Dr.  Brown  himself  has»  wiA 
eloquence  that  may  almost  be  deemed  prophetic 
described  the  feelings  that  his  own  death  excited 
in  all  those  who  knew  any  thing  of  what  he  had 
projected,.  "  ^Vhen  we  survey,**  says  he,  in  a  pre- 
fatory notice  to  one  of  his  poems,  **all  which  the  last 
illness  has  left  of  one  whose  youthful  spirit  had  al- 
ready dared  to  form  splendid  conceptions  which 
were  never  to  be  realized,  and  contrast  with  what 
we  see  the  honours  which  a  few  years  might  have 
given,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  as  if 
much  more  than  life  had  been  lost :  and  the  em- 
pire of  death  seems  to  have  a  fearful  extension 
over  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  when  we 
are  thus  led  to  consider  how  precariously  subject 
to  it  has  been  the  glory  of  names  which  ages  have 
transmitted  to  ages  with  increasing  veneration,— 
a  glory  that,  surviving  the  ruins  of  the  mightiest 
empires,  seemed  the  least  perishable  of  all  the 
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• 

frail  possessions  of  which  our  still  frailer  mor^ 
tttllty  i6  proud."  *  Applicable^  howerer,  as  these 
striking  reflections  must  appe^  to  his  own  me^ 
laneholy  fate,  they  luckily  are  not  entirely  ap- 
plicable.  Though  Dr.  Brown  died  too  soon, 
both  for  his  usefulness  and  his  fame,  he  lived 
long  enough  at  least  **  to  realize  some  of  his  con* 
ceptions/'  and  though  these  may  form  but  a 
small  proportion,  either  in  brilliancy  or  in  value, 
to  those  that  he  had  not  embodied,  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  his  name  in  lasting  remembrance, 
and  will  be  a  permanent  record  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  genius,  and  his  virtues.  His  Lec- 
tures too,  were  fortunately  left,  as  has  been  seen» 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
preserve  his  reputation.  Still,  however,  no  one 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  difference  between 
eloquence  that  is  intended  to  be  delivered,  and 
eloquence  that  is  meant  for  the  press,  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  very  different  and  more  perfect 
form  in  which  he  himself,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  brbught  his  views  before  the  public.  With 
all  the  value  therefore  that  is  attached  to  every 
production  of  Dr.  Brown's,  when  we  think  of  the 
great  works  he  had  in  contemplation,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  not  to  feel  that  all  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  can  be  compared  but  to  some  of  those 
magnificent  edifices  projected  bymighty  architect^> 

*  Poetiet]  Works,  vd.  ii.  p.  92, 9d  ttmiL 
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ii^hich  were  prevented  from  being  fully  completed 
by  hostile  invasion,  and  which  now  stand  endur- 
ing monuments  of  the  majesty  of  human  geniiis^ 
and  of  the  vanity  of  human  ambition. 

I  might  here  introduce  many  extracts  from  let- 
ters received  by  Dr.  Brown's  surviving  friends  af- 
ter his  death.  I  shall  confine  myself^  however,  to 
the  following  very  affecting  passages  from  two  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Erskine  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson. 

''  Bombay,  26th  Auffmt,  18S0. 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

*^  Eight  days  ago,  I  saw  in  ^the  newspapers  t 
notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  at 
Brompton,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  You  maj 
imagine  how  such  an  unexpected  and  grievoos 
event  affected  me.  I  fear  that  pulmonary  com- 
plaints and  weakness  of  the  chest  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  first  metaphysician,  and  one  of  the 
best  men  of  our  times.  The  extent  of  my  pri- 
vate loss  I  cannot  express.  For  seven  and  twenty 
years  he  has  been  my  most  affectionate  and  valued 
friend.  He  loved  me  beyond  my  deserts,  and  tbe 
loss  of  him  alters  all  my  prospects  of  home.  He 
occupied  a  large  space  in  them  all,  and  none  can 
supply  the  void.  Whether  I  may  ever  revisit  the 
land  of  my  fathers,  or  not,  none  can  tell ;  but  in 
all  my  plans  of  study,  in  my  sunmier  ramblei» 
and  my  Christmas  gaieties,  I  looked  forward  to 
him  as  my  guide  and  companion.     They  seem, 
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for  the  moment,  worthless  and  insipid  where  he 
cannot  be.  He  has  fallen,  too,  at  a  deplorable 
moment.  It  was  only  in  December  last  that  I 
read  the  third  edition  of  his  Cause  and  Effect, 
and  wrote  him  an  opinion  of  it,  which  he  can 
never  read.  It  seems  to  me  a  splendid  work, 
which,  I  may  say,  puts  metaphysics  on  a  new 
footing.  He  had  opened  by  it  a  full  career  for 
his  genius  in  the  field  in  which  he  was  best  fitted 
to  shine,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  works  which 
he  announces  in  it  cannot  now  be  repaired,  either 
to  the  world,  or  to  his  own  fame.  Some  of  the 
notes  to  his  Cause  and  Effect  settle,  in  the  most 
masterly  way,  questions  that  for  ages  had  beien 
a  subject  of  contention  among  philosophers.  I 
long  to  hear  more  of  the  melancholy  event  that 
tore  hjm  away  from  his  friends  and  his  rising 
reputation.  I  feel  his  departure  as  a  sad  de- 
rangement to  all  my  future  plans  and  prospects. 
Quando  uBum  inwniam  parem  !  A  long  fare* 
ivelL" 

**  9nth  May,  1821. 
*^  Scotland  cannot  soon  expect  to  see  again 
such  a  metaphysician,  nor  I  such  a  friend.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  Brown,  and  not  to  ad- 
mire and  love  him.  I  am  vexed  to  think  how 
remiss  I  was  in  my  intercourse  with  him  for 
many  years.  I  vainly  trusted  to  walking  down 
the  hill  of  life  with  him,  and  to  lingering  with 
him  a^long  the  scenes  that  we  had  enjoyed  iqi 
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ascending  it  Had  he  no  friend  on  the  spot  who 
could  trace  a  short  memorial  of  his  life,  his  ti- 
lents  and  virtues  before  his  last  publication  ?  I 
wrote  him  two  letters  rather  longer  than  usml 
not  long  before  his  death.  The  third  edition  of 
his  book  I  had  not  leisure  to  read  till  just  at  the 
time  I  last  wrote  him.  It  seems  to  me  the  crown 
of  modem  metaphysics."' 

Dr.  Brown  was  in  height  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  about  five  feet  nine  inches ;  his  chest 
broad  and  roimd ;  his  hair  brown ;  his  features 
regular ;  his  forehead  large  and  prominent ;  his 
eyes  dark  grey,  well  formed  with  very  Imig  eye- 
lashes, which  gave  them  a  very  pleasing  and  soft 
expression  : 

hii  eye  was  keen. 
With  sweetneas  mix'd. 

His  nose  might  be  said  to  be  a  mixtnie  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman,  and  his  mouth  and  chin  bore 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Buona- 
parte family.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
altogether  was  that  of  calm  reflection. 

The  very  excellent  engraving  by  Walker,  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume,  is  from  a  painting  by  Wat- 
son in  1806,  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
a  very  striking  likeness. 

All  Dr.  Brown's  habits  were  simple,  tempen^ 
studious,  and  domestic.  He  could  not  be  caUad 
an  early  riser ;  but  neither  did  he  indulge  in  the 
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late  hours  too  commou  among  literary  men.  He 
seldom  studied  before  breakfast,  which  took  place 
commooly  about  eight,  but  read  any  light  work ; 
<»r  in  summer,  when  the  weather  was  favouraUe^ 
took  a  short  walk.  He  never  composed  immedi* 
ately  after  taking  exercise,  as  he  thought  Ms 
ideas  less  clear  then.  His  time  for  writing  was 
commonly  from  breakfast  till  about  two  or  three ; 
when,  if  the  day  was  fine,  he  walked  out  till  the 
hour  of  dinner,  which  was  about  four.  Between 
dinner  and  tea  he  conversed,  or  read  what  requir- 
ed little  exertion  of  mind.  He  thought  there 
was  something  in  the  time  of  day,  independently 
of  any  other  cause,  that  was  unfavourable  to 
mental  exertion.  About  seven  he  began  again 
his  severer  studies,  and  continued  at  his  desk  till 
ten  or  eleven*  In  the  two  periods  that  he  chose 
for  his  severer  studies,  he  conceived  that  we  are 
both  intellectually  and  physically  stronger  than 
at  any  other.  These  circumstances  are  minute ; 
but  no  student  will  think  them  too  minute.  That 
we  may  be  physically  strongest  in  the  morning  is 
very  probable,  and  that  there  are  certain  species  of 
mental  labour,  (such,  for  example,  as  depend  upon 
arrangement  and  dispateh,)  for  which  we  may  be 
then  best  fitted,  I  would  also  admit ;  but,  for  all 
that  depends  upon  the  finer  faculties  of  the  soul^ 
and  where  any  thing  original  is  aimed  at,  the 
evening,  as  I  conceive,  is  incomparably  more  fa- 
TouraUe.    In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
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experience  of  an  eminent  friend  of  Dr.  Brown,  who 
connects  a  faithful  attention  to  what  is  called  the 
business  of  life  with  the  habits  of  a  philosophtf  , 
It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  much  depends 
upon  the  constitution  and  habits  of  different  indi- 
viduals, 

Even  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy.  Dr.  Brown 
was  most  fastidious  in  every  thing  he  wrote. 
This  early  habit  of  accuracy  enabled  him  after- 
wards to  write  with  great  correctness,  even  when 
he  had  little  time  for  premeditation. 

While  he  was  attending  the  university  he  in-r 
vented  for  himself  a  method  of  writing  in  short- 
hand.  He  generally  wrote  every  thing  first 
in  that  character ;  afterwards  he  extended  it  in 
the  common  character,  and  laid  it  aside  for  some 
time.  He  then  read  it  occasionally,  making  sudi 
corrections  as  suggested  themselves ;  and  when 
he  had  brought  it  to  the  state  that  satisfied  hia 
own  taste,  he  made  out  another  copy  for  the 
presa. 

He  seldom  read  any  of  his  works  to  strangers 
before  publishing  them.  With  the  exception  of 
his  answer  to  Darwin,  and  some  of  his  early 
poems,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  read  any  ci 
his  works  h\Li  to  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
To  his  mother  and  sisters  he  read  every  thing  he 
wrote— often  more  than  once.  And  I  hope  I 
may  be  excused  for  mentioning  that  I  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  this  domestic  circle.     His  reasqi 
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for  not  reading  his  works  to  his  acquaintances, 
proceeded,  I  think,  from  the  fear  that  they  might 
feel  hurt  if  he  did  not  adopt  their  suggestions. 
He  had  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  he  would  not  publish  any  thing  very 
absurd.  He  was,  however,  far  from  being  averse 
to  criticism,  though  he  never  courted  it. 

His  corrections  upon  his  own  manuscripts  were 
numerous  before  he  sent  theni  to  press,  but  into 
the  proof  sheets  he  seldom  introduced  any  change 
except  such  as  the  mistakes  of  the  compositors 
rendered  indispensable. 

Dr.  Brown's  whole  happiness  was  at  home  and 
in  his  study.  No  person  could  have  a  greater 
dislike  to  visiting.  When  he  found  himself 
again  in  his  own  house  in  the  evening,  he  often 
said,  ^  We  have  had  a  pleasant  party,  but  thank 
heaven  I  am  home.''  This  could  not  have  beea 
supposed  by  those  who  saw  him  in  company,  as 
his  manners  were  often  exceedingly  sprightly. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  he  allowed  himself  only  two  days  a- 
week  for  going  abroad.  The  last  winter  of  his 
life  he  did  not  accept  any  invitations.  A  ser- 
vant who  was  long  with  him  said  that  *'  his 
master  had  always  a  happy  face,  but  that  it  never 
looked  so  happy  as  when  he  was  coming  in  at  his 
own  door." 

His  love  of  Scotland  was  so  strong  that  the  idea 
pf  leaving  it  for  any  length  of  time  was  painful  to 
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him.  He  had  a  very  perfect  knowl^dge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  thought  he  excelled  more  in  raading  it 
than  in  almost  any  thing  he  did.  He  was  able  to 
adapt  his  voice,  in  the  most  pleasing  and  skilfiil 
manner,  to  every  variety  of  the  character.  He 
had  innumerable  old  ballads  by  heart,  which  he 
repeated  and  sung  in  his  own  family  in  the  win- 
ter evenings  with  exquisite  bfsauty. 

His  temper  was  remarkably  good ;  so  perfect 
was  the  command  he  had  over  it,  that  he  was 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  say  an  unkind  word. 
Whatever  provocation  he  received,  he  always 
consulted  the  dignity  of*  his  own  diaracter,  and 
never  gave  way  to  anger.  Yet  he  never  allowed 
any  one  to  treat  him  with  disrespect ;  and  his 
pupils  must  remember  the  effect  of  a  single  lodr 
in  producing,  instantaneously,  the  most  perfect 
silence  in  his  class. 

In  affection  as  a  son  and  brother  he  was  nn^ 
equalled.  He  was  a  kind  and  considerate  master, 
and  his  friendship  was  truly  invaluaUe. 

In  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did  he  hud  a  si^ 
cred  regard  to  truth.  He  was  alwajrs  ready  to  give 
praise  to  what  he  thought  right  in  an  en^ny,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  condemn  what  he  thought 
wrong,  whoever  was  the  aggressor.  He  was  often 
consulted  by  authors  in  regard  to  their  works, 
and  he  uniformly  expressed  himself  in  a  manner 
that  did  equal  honour  to  his  candour  and  critical 
discernment.     Of  this  I  have  found  many  {voolii 
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amimg  his  papers.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that, 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  vanity  of  authorship, 
his  conduct  was  in  many  instimces  acknowledged 
to  be  more  kind  than  the  more  flattering  panegy- 
rics of  critics  less  conscientious. 

One  very  striking  feature  in  his  character  was 
the  love  and  respect  he  bore  for  old  age.  There 
was  something  in  his  voice,  his  look,  and  manner 
altogether,  when  he  spoke  to  the  old  or  the  unhap- 
py, that  is  seldom  seen.  Even  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  age,  when  unattended  with  vice,  seemed 
almost  to  excite  greater  interest  in  him.  He  lis- 
tened with  so  much  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
complaints  of  the  afflicted,  that  they  were  consol- 
ed by  finding  such  an  interest  felt  in  them.  And, 
in  his  professional  capacity,  when  the  griefs  of  his 
patients  were  in  many  respects  imaginary,  he  had 
the  rare  art  of  convincing  them  that  they  were  so, 
without  woimding  their  feelings.  The  poor  and 
the  unfortunate  he  made  perfectly  at  ease  with 
him — ^which  many  with  good  intentions  fail  in 
doing— ^ften,  perhaps,  from  an  over  anxiety  and 
a  too  obvious  condescension.  His  art  consisted  in 
the  kindness  of  his  own  heart,  which  found  its 
way  to  the  heart.  And  many  acknowledged, 
that  while  they  felt  the  highest  respect  for  hi^ 
character,  they  could  speak  with  more  freedom  to 
him  than  to  their  own  relations. 

The  tenderness  and  quickness  of  his  sympathy 
was  such,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  any  living 
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thing  in  pain.  .The  cold-hearted  would  have 
smiled  perhaps^  had  they  seen  the  i>atient  and 
anxious  care  with  which  he  tried  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  animals,  that  to  them  would  have  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  a  thought.  He  consider*- 
ed  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  brute  creation 
as  a  very  important  branch  of  ethics,  and,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  published  an  essay  up<m  the 
subject.  He  believed  that  many  of  the  lower  ani* 
mals  have  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
the  metaphysical  argument  which  proves  the  imi- 
mortality  of  man,  extends  with  equal  force  to  the 
other  orders  of  earthly  existence. 

At  a  very  early  period  Dr.  Brown  formed  those 
opinions  in  regard  to  government  to  which  he  ad« 
faered  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Though  he  was  not 
led  to  take  any  active  part  in  politics,  be  felt  the 
liveliest  ijiterest  in  the  great  questions  of  the  day; 
and  his  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of 
liberal  opinion  was  not  greater  than  his  indigna- 
tion at  every  attempt  to  impede  it.  The  most 
perfect  toleration  of  all  religious  opinions,  and  an 
unshadded  liberty  of  the  press,  were  the  two  snbr 
jects  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  most  interest, 
and  to  consider  as  most  essential  t«  national  hap^ 
piness  and  prosperity.  In  his  judgment  upon 
every  political  question  he  was  determined  solely 
by  its  bearings  upon  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race ;  and  he  was  very  far,  therefore,  from  uni- 
formly approving  of  the  measures  of  the  party  to 
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which  he  was  generally  understood  to  belong.  In- 
deed he  often  said,  that  liberty^  m  Scotland  at 
least,  suffered  more  from  the  Whigs  than  from  the 
Tories, —  in  allusion  to  the  departure  that  he 
conceived  to  be  sometimes  made  from  professed 
principles,  with  a  view  to  present  party  advantage, 
•^— and  still  more  to  the  over-readiness  that  was 
sometimes  shown  in  making  professions  of  loyalty, 
when  the  character  for  sound  principles  was  un- 
necessarily maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  cause 
of  liberty-  In  the  College  he  was  imiformly  averse 
to  the  introduction  of  political  discussions,  and  dis- 
approved of  the  practice  of  sending  addresses  to  the 
throne.  The  character  of  professors,  he  conceiv- 
ed, like  that  of  judges,  should  be  beyond  suspicion. 
From  this  circumstance  he  was  often  represented 
as  of  republican  sentiments.  This,  however,  was 
without  foundation.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  British  constitution,  though  his  admiration 
was  not  of  that  blind  and  indiscriminate  nature 
that  prevented  him  from  supposing  it  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  Limited  and  hereditary 
monarchy  he  conceived  to  be  perhaps  the  best  that 
the  present  state  of  society  admits. 

He  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  university 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  he  showed  on 
various  occasions.  He  was  the  warm  friend  of  his 
pupils,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  use  to  them. 
I  know,  in  more  instances  than  one,  where  he 
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suggested)  liubjects  which  he  conceived  to  be  suit- 
ed to  the  talents  of  his  friends ;  and  the  suooesi 
of  the  works  has  shown  how  correctly  he  judged. 
He  often  said,  "  I  feel  very  grateful  to  my  young 
friends  for  the  kind  and  fearless  manner  in  which 
they  express  their  approbation  of  my  lectures. 
They  come  to  me  without  prejudice,  and  they  have 
always  done  me  justice,  which  is  more  than  I  have 
met  with  from  some  who  should  have  acted  dif- 
ferently." 

He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  almost  all  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  many  of 
them  showed,  that  practice  only  was  wanting  to 
insure  perfection  in  his  powers  of  execution. 

His  acquaintance  with  languages  was  great, 
and  he  might  be  said  to  have  a  talent  for  lan- 
guages. French,  Italian,  and  German  he  read 
with  the  same  ease  as  English.  He  read  also 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  though  not  so  fluently. 
He  was  as  familiar  with  French  literature  as  with 
that  of  our  own  country.  This  circumstance  had 
sometimes  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  his  taste, 
and  may  be  observed  occasionally  in  his  style. 
In  commencing  the  study  of  a  new  language,  he 
scarcely  at  first  paid  any  attention  to  the  gram- 
mar, but  proceeded  at  once  to  peruse  some  work 
that  was  familiar  to  him.  His  first  step  was  ge- 
nerally to  procure  a  New  Testament  in  the  lan- 
guage he  was  to  study,  and  he  then  immediately 
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began  with  the  Gh)epel  by  St.  John*  A  similar 
method,  he  mentioned  to  me,  was  pursued  by  his 
firiends  Leyden  and  Murray,  two  of  the  most  emi« 
lient  linguists  that  our  country  has  produced. 

In  any  language  with  which  he  Was  acquainted 
he  read  with  a  rapidity  that  appeared  inconceiv- 
able. The  period  from  his  receiving  a  volume  till 
his  laying  it  aside  was  so  brief,  that  his  own  re- 
lations could  scarcely  be  convinced  he  had  perus- 
ed it,  till  he  satisfied  them  by  showing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  its  contents. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  his  powers  of  me- 
mory. His  sisters  used  often  to  try  him  with 
twenty  or  thirty  lines  from  a  French  or  Italian 
author,  and  after  a  single  reading  he  was  able  to 
repeat  them  without  a  mistake.  He  thought 
that  his  memory  appear^  rather  better  than  it 
really  ^a^  from  th^  power  he  had  of  conjectur- 
ing quickly,  when  hei  knew  the  sulgect,  what  the 
author  was  likely  to  say. 

Dr.  Brown  numbered  among  his  friends  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  charaetesrs  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Ofegory,  and  Messrs.  Playfair,  RusseU,  and 
Leslie,  were  hb  chief  friends  among  the  profes- 
sors. Mr.  Leslie  has  uniformly  shown  himself 
a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Brown ;  and  the  kindness 
and  respect  which  this  emiMnt  philosopher  has 
expressed  both  in  public  and  private,  has  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  all  Dr.  Brown's  friends* 
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Among  the  friends  of  Dr.  Brown,  particular  men- 
tion should  he  made  of  Lord  Webb  Seymoun 
The  nature  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  them  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  request 
that  was  made  to  Dr.  Brown  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  brother's 
Life.  This  request,  the  state  of  Dr.  Brown's 
health,  and  the  variety  of  works  which  he  had 
in  contemplation,  more  immediately  connected 
with  his  professorial  situation,  obliged  him  to  de- 
cline. 

Among  these  works,  the  first  which  he  propos* 
ed,  after  bringing  his  Outlines  to  a  conclusion,  was 
to  be  entitled  Ethical  Essays.  He  then  intend- 
ed, in  two  separate  works,  to  give  a  theory  of 
Virtue  and  of  Beauty.  After  this  he  contemplat- 
ed a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Physical  In- 
quiry. This  last  work,  it  is  particularly  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish — as 
in  it  he  would  have  brought  forward  some  views 
in  regard  to  the  material  universe,  that  would 
have  placed  his  character  as  a  philosopher  in  a 
new  aspect.  He  had  a  theory  of  Heat  that  he 
intended  then  to  bring  forward.  Upon  this 
theory  he  set  great  value ;  and  when  urged  to 
puUish  it  without  loss  of  time,  lest  others  might 
fall  upon  it,  he  said  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  such  anticipation.  A 
fragment  of  the  Essay  had  been  committed  to 
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paper  when  he  was  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Physic ;  but  it  contains  merely  his  views  upon 
the  theories  of  others,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  can  enable  us»  with  any  show  of  probability^ 
to  conjecture  what  were  his  t)wn  sentiments. 

He  intended  also  to  give  a  very  full  course 
of  Political  Economy.  His  first  intention  was 
to  deliver  his  Lectures  upon  that  subject  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  this  would 
confine  him  too  much  to  the  town;  and  he  re- 
solved for  one  year  to  endeavour  to  give  a  lec- 
ture at  three  o'clock.  Political  Economy  was  a 
subject  which  had  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts 
before  he  was  elected  professor.  There  is  cause 
to  regret  that  all  his  notes,  from  different  works, 
as  well  as  his  own  views,  are  lost  to  the  public, 
having  originally  been  written  in  short-hand,  and 
never  extended. 

He  intended,  after  having  delivered  his  Lectures 
upon  Political  Economy  for  six  or  seven  years, 
to  resign  his  situation,  and  retire  to  the  coun- 
try, where  he  proposed  to  prepare  his  lectures 
for  publication,  and  devote  himself,  without  any 
interruption  whatever,  to  letters  and  philosophy. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  insert  a  view  of  Dr. 
Brown's  character,  which  appeared  a  few  months 
after  his  death,  in  a  periodical  work.  * 

*  The  Christian  Instructor.    The  suhstanee  of  a  concidenble 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter  also  appeared  in  that  truly  liberal  pobli- 

2h 
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Among  the  more  prominent  featuines  of  Ik. 
Brown's  character,  may  be  enumerated  the  great- 
est gentleness  and  kindness  and  delicacy  of  mini 
united  with  the  noblest  independence  of  spir% 
a  generous  admiration  of  every  thing  affectioDiie 
or  exalted  in  character,  a  manly  contempt  fir 
every  thing  mean  or  selfish,  and  especially  fir 
those  arts  by  which  the  feeble  and  unworthy  ndie 
themselves  to  situations  that  they  can  onlycBi- 
grace ;  (a  contempt  that  he  expressed  with  a  fm- 
dom  which  could  not  but  be  hurtful  to  his  own 
popularity,  where  these  arts  are  so  common  and 
so  successful ;)  a  detestation  for  every  thing  that 
even  bordered  on  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  traly 
British  love  of  liberty,  and  the  most  ardent  de* 
sire  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  happineaa, 
and  virtue  among  mankind*  In  private  life,  ke 
was  possessed  of  almost  every  quality  that  ren- 
ders society  delightful ;  and  was  indeed  remarkable 
for  nothing  more  than  for  his  love  of  h(Mne,  and 
the  happiness  he  shed  around  him  there.  It  wis 
ever  his  strongest  wish  to  make  every  one  wbo 
was  with  him  happy ;  and  with  his  talents  of  so- 
ciety, it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  fiul  in 
his  object.  His  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception 
gave  him  a  quick  fore-feeling  of  whatever  ni%fat 
be  hurtful  to  any  one ;  and  his  wit,  his  varied  in- 
formation, his  classical  taste,  and,  above  all,  his 

cation.  A  few  tdditiotitaiid  alttntioiu  Ymwe  been  made  to 

uniformity  of  style. 
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mild  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  his  truly  phi'- 
lofiQphic  evenness  of  teodper,  diffused  around  him 
thie  purest  and  most  refined  enjoyment.  Of  al- 
inoet  universal  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  most 
extensive  reading,  and  by  wide  intercourse  with 
the  world,  there  was  no  topic  of  conversation  to 
which  he  seemed  a  stranger ;  and  such  was  his 
comprehensiveness  and  readiness  of  intellect,  that 
he  threw  new  light  on  subjects  that  might  have 
appeared  most  foreign  to  his  habits  of  thinking. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  obtrusion  of  ab- 
struse topics  or  recondite  reflections.  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  follow  the  stream  of  conversation 
wherever  it  flowed,  and  was  as  ready  to  dispor( 
with  the  commonest  topics,  as  to  discuss  high 
points  in  philosophy.  So  much  was  this  the  case^ 
that  strangers  sometimes  considered  the  accuracy 
of  his  knowlege  upon  subjects  which  might  be  sup>- 
posed  unimportant  to  a  philosopher,  as  bordering 
on  pedantry,  and  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in 
them  as  affected.  The  fact  however  was,  that  his 
active  mind  embraced  and  retained  almost  with- 
out an  effort  every  subject  of  human  knowledge^ 
and  his  kind  heart  considered  nothing  as  imim- 
portant,  which  could  in  any  degree  affect  the  hap- 
]^xiess  of  a  single  human  being. — There  generally 
ttai  through  his  conversation  a  vein  of  easy  plea- 
Aatitry  and  wit.  His  wit  was  peculiar,  and  predo*- 
diinated  over  his  humour.  The  consequence  of 
Ihis  was,  that  his  combinaticms,  delicate  and  ori- 
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ginal  as  they  were  in  a  high  degree,  were  not  al- 
ways such  as  to  excite  to  laughter.  Those,  theI^ 
fore,  who  have  no  standard  of  wit  but  the  noisf 
merriment  it  occasions,  and  who  cannot  think  it 
natural  if  it  does  not  flow  from  a  highly  excited 
state  of  animal  spirits,  looked  upon  his  feats  of  in- 
tellect as  implying  an  effort  which  was  not  al- 
ways successful ;  and  it  required  a  more  refined 
taste  to  perceive,  that  they  were  in  reality  the 
beautiful  and  altogether  unconstrained  result  of  a 
peculiar  conformation  of  intellect.  I  have  been 
a  little  fuller  upon  these  two  points  in  Dr.  Brown's 
character,  because  they  were  sometimes  misap- 
prehended. I  may  also  here  remark,  that  his 
extreme  affability  was  sometimes  ascribed,  by 
those  who  would  have  been  ready  to  represent  a 
colder  and  more  distant  behaviour  as  indicative  of 
pride,  to  an  affected  politeness,  in  which  the  heart 
had  little  share.  The  very  contrary  of  this,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact ;  bland  and  kind  as  his  manners 
were,  his  heart  was  still  kinder ;  and  warm  as 
were  his  professions  of  friendship  and  attachment, 
y^henever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  showed  that 
he  was  more  ready  to  do  than  to  say. 
.  As  an  author,  his  fate  has  been  singular,  and, 
during  his  own  life-time,  hard.  Though  it  was 
never  disputed  that  he  had  first-rate  talents,  none 
of  his  works,  while  he  was  alive,  ever  attained  any 
great  popularity ;  and,  in  the  reviews  of  the  day, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Brown  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
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any  celebrity  that  is  never  to  be  found.  As 
a  poet  he  was  peculiarly  unsuccessful.  The  many 
considered  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  subtlest  me- 
taphysician of  the  age  could  be  a  tolerable  poet>and 
paid  no  attention  to  his  productions ;  and  the  ob- 
scurity that  common  readers  found  in  many  of  them 
tempted  them  to  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule 
,  what  they  did  not  understand.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  very  safe  to  express  approbation  of  any 
of  the  poems  ;  and  they  had  thus  the  uncommon 
fate  of  being  more  read  and  admired  than  prais- 
ed. Those  who  were  charmed,  did  not  choose  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  owning  it — f. 
thinking'  what  the  dull  would  think,  they  feared 
to  praise. 

It  is  only  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  as  a  meta« 
physician,  that  the  public  have  been  willing  to 
recognise  Dr.  Brown  ;  and  even  as  a  metaphysi^ 
clan,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  his  fame  was 
never  equal  to  his  merits.  Subtleness  and  acute* 
ness  were  allowed  to  him  at  the  expense  of  his 
higher  qualities.  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  to 
the  very  greatness  and  universality  of  his  powers, 
and  am  convinced  that  he  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  favourite  with  the  great  bulk  of 
readers,  had  he,  with  the  same  refinement  and 
eloquence,  been  less  ingenious  and  profoimd.  But 
without  speculating  on  the  causes  that  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  that  general  popularity  which 
he  so  well  deserved,  and  which  is  now  begianing 
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to  be  expressed,  when,  alas !  it  is  too  late  ibr 
him ;  it  may  be  better  to  give  a  view  of  Am 
excellences  which  were  but  partially  appredaleiv 
so  that  the  honours  whidi  were  withheld  frop 
him  when  he  was  alive  maj  not  be  denied  hia 
now  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  the  laurels  wfaidi 
ean  never  deck  his  brow,  may  at  least  be  huag 
upon  his  hearse,  and  strewed  upon  his  grave. 

In  the  philosophic  love  of  truth,  and  in  the  pih 
tient  investigation  of  it.  Dr.  Brown  may  be 
pronounced  as  at  least  equal,  and  in  subtlety  of 
intellect  and  powers  of  analysis,  as  superior,  to 
any  metaphysician  that  ever  existed.  Or  if  thefe 
ev^  was  any  philosopher  who  might  dispute  with 
him  the  palm  for  any  one  of  these  qualities,  of  this 
at  least  I  am  certain,  that  no  one  ever  combin- 
ed them  all  in  equal  perfection.  The  ]»edoBi- 
nating  quality  in  his  intellectual  character  was 
unquestionably  his  power  of  analysing — the  most 
necessary  of  all  qualities  to  a  metaphysician,  hi 
itself,  indeed,  it  is  not,  in  however  high  a  degree  it 
may  be  possessed,  sufficient  to  make  a  perfect 
metaphysician ;  but  it  is  the  most  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  formation  of  such  a  character.  Witih 
out  it,  a  man  may  make  many  useful  practical  ob* 
servations  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature^  and 
from  these  he  may  deduce  importuit  condnsioiB 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  as  to  the  eondact 
becoming  a  man  in  the  various  situationB  is 
which  he  may  be  placed ;  but  this  is  all  that  he 
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can  do, — he  throws  no  new  light  upon  the  science 
of  mind, — ^he  is  acquainted  with  the  mental  phe- 
nomena as  an  artist  merely,  and  not  as  a  philoso- 
pher.    In  the  quickness  and  subtlety  of  intellect 
of  which  the  power  of  analysing  is  compounded, 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  men  of  merely  practical 
understandings,  are  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  philosopher  of  mind,  there  cannot  be  named,  af- 
ter Dr.  Brown,  any  one  who  can  be  considered  out 
wniUs  out  secundum.     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
turn  to  a  single  page  in  his  writings  that  does  not 
contain  some  feat  of  ingenuity.    But  it  was  in  me- 
taphysics that  he  tmmed  this  power  to  most  ac- 
count, and  where  the  results  are  most  astonishing. 
States  of  mind  that  had  been  looked  upon  for 
ages  as  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  simplicity, 
and  as  belonging  to  those  facts  in  our  constitution 
which  the  most  sceptical  could  not  doubt,  and  the 
most  subtle  could  not  explain,  he  brought  to  the 
crucible,  and  evolved  from  them  simpler  elements. 
For  the  most  complicated  and  puzzling  questions 
that  our.  mysterious  and  almost  inscrutable  nature 
presents  to  our  inquiry,  he  found  a  quick  and 
easy  solution.    No  intricacy  was  too  involved  for 
him  to  unravel,  no  labyrinth  too  mazy  for  him  to 
explore.     The  knot  that  thousands  had  left  in 
despair,  as  too  complicated  for  mortal  hand  to 
undo,  and  which  others,  more  presumptuous,  had 
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cut  in  twain,  in  the  rage  of  baffled  ingenuitf, 
he  unloosed  with  unrivalled  dexterity.  The  enig- 
mas which  a  false  philosophy  had  so  long  pn>- 
pounded,  and  which,  because  they  were  not  solved, 
had  made  victims  of  many  of  the  finest  and  higb- 
est-gifted  of  our  race,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
unriddling. 

A  capacity  for  analysing  like  his  was  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  expected  at  an  earlier  age  of  the  world. 
As  this  is  the  last  quality  that  displays''  itself  in 
the  individual,  so  it  is  the  last  feature  that  is 
exhibited  in  the  literature  of  a  country.  No  an- 
cient nation  probably  cultivated  letters  suffident- 
ly  long  to  bring  them  to  this  point  in  their  is* 
tellectual  progress.  Certain  it  is  that  we  should 
look  in  vain  among  the  ancients  for  any  extraor- 
dinary display  of  dextrous  analysis.  Had  any 
one  even  arisen  superior  to  the  age  in  whicb  lie 
lived,  his  language  would  have  prevented  the  full 
display  of  his  powers  ;  for  exquisitely  fitted  as  the 
ancient  languages  are  to  convey  complex  concep- 
tions, they  want  flexibility  for  the  nicer  turns  of 
thought.  A  history  of  the  progress  of  the  ana- 
lytical capacities  of  language,  and  a  comparison 
of  different  languages  in  this  respect,  is  a  deside- 
ratum in  literature.  It  would  throw  much  more 
light  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  nations, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself, 
than  seems  generally  to  h^  supposed. 
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Since  the  subject  of  language  has  been  introduc- 
ed, I  may  here  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
use  that  Dr.  Brown  made  of  it  in  his  philosophical 
investigations.  The  only  real  use  of  abstract 
language,  as  has  been  seen,  is  to  make  us  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  truths  of  which  the  world  is  already 
in  possession,  and  to  give  permanence  to  the  truths 
which  we  ourselves  may  discover.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, obvious  though  it  may  appear,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  almost  all  metaphysical  philosophers. 
J^anguage  has  been  represented  by  them  as  the 
vistrument  of  thought ;  and  indeed,  to  read  the 
trifling  and  merely  verbal  disputes  of  many  meta- 
physicians, it  would  appear  that  it  was  often  their 
only  instrument.  It  has  been  seen,  in  a  former 
chapter,  that  Dr.  Brown,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  acquired  correct  views  of  the  true  purposes 
for  which  language  is  to  be  employed,  and  by  a 
habit  of  analysing  every  complex  term,  escaped 
completely  from  what  Bacon  calls  the  Idola  Fori. 
The  habit  to  which  I  allude  was  a  very  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  his  intellect ;  and  no  accoimt 
of  his  character  as  a  philosopher  would  be  com- 
plete, in  which  it  was  not  very  particularly  noticed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  greater  efficacy 
it  gave  to  his  acuteness.  It  derived  its  origin 
doubtless  from  his  great  activity  and  ingenuity, 
and  no  one,  unless  he  had  these  qualities  in  an 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  could  arrive  at  the 
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saipe  dexterity  and  power ;  it  therefore  detract! 
nothing  from  the  merit  of  his  discoveries,  to 
itfcribe  the  most  important  of  them  to  this  ha. 
bit.     That  I  do  not  over-rate  its  influence,  those 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  his  works  will 
admit,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  woidi 
Power,  Volition,  Occasional,  Efficient,  and  Phy- 
sical Causes. — Dr.  Brown  himself  has  remark* 
ed  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition    of  his 
work  on  Cause  and   Effect,  that  **  The  very 
simplification  of  the  language  itself,  in    whick 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  abstract  ie« 
lations  of  things,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions    which    metaphysical   analysis  is 
occasionally  able  to    make   to   the  Philosophy 
of  Physical  Inquiry, — ^that  highest  and  noblest 
logic,  which,  comprehending  at  once  our  intel- 
lectual nature  and  every  thing  which  is  known 
to  exist,  considers   the  mind  in  all  its  possi- 
ble relations  to  the  species  of  truths  whidi  it 
is  capable  of  discovering.    To  remove  a  number 
of  cumbrous  words  is,  in  many  cases,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  distinctly  visible,  as  it  were^ 
to  our  very  glance,  truths  which  they,  and  they 
only,  have  been  for  ages  hiding  from  our  view.** 
In  these  respects,  the  benefits  Dr.  Brown  has 
conferred  upon  philosophy  are  inestimable.     He 
has  in  a  thousand  instances  simplified  the  lan- 
guage in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
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the  Abstract  relations  of  things^  and  he  has 
moved  and  explained  many  of  those  words  whieh^ 
more  than  any  other  caUse,  have  had  the  effect  of 
blinding  and  misleading  metaphysicians.  This, 
indeed,  is  his  favourite  organ  in  the  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  truth.  He  does  not  in  his  rea- 
sonings trust  much  to  analogy,  nor  to  the  bring*' 
ing  of  an  individual  example  under  a  genend 
rule ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  gain  our  prejudice 
on  his  side,  by  addressing  himself  to  our  pride  of 
imderstanding  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  our  com* 
mon  sense  on  the  other — ^the  usual  methods  of 
our  metaphysicians.  His  object  is,  by  clearly  de- 
fining his  terms,  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  words  to  things.  This  is  not  always 
perhaps  the  most  agreeable,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
shortest  and  the  surest  road  to  tm<li ;  for  if  we 
could  all  look  upon  nature  herself  with  our  own; 
eyes,  imbiassed  by  the  views  that  others  have 
taken  of  her,  our  conclusions  would  seldom  be 
erroneous.  In  metaphysics,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
sciences  where  the  human  mind  is  directly  eoii- 
cemed,  the  chief  art  that  we  have  to  learn  is  to 
analyse,  quickly  and  directly,  the  language  we 
employ.  For  explaining  and  teaching  this  art,  and 
for  evincing  its  importance,  I  know  of  no  works 
equal  to  tliose  of  Dr.  Brown ;  and  they  might 
be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
this  art  of  thinking,  in  the  same  spirit  that  dic- 
tated the  famous  saying  of  Locke,  **  If  you  wish 
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your  son  to  learn  logic,  make  him  read  Chilling- 
worth." 

« 

To  his  power  of  analysis,  then,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  giving  the  first  place,  in  the  view  of 
Dr.  Brown's  intellectual  character.     But  a  mere 
capacity  of  analysing,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, though  indispensably  necessary  for  all  those 
who  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  science  of 
any  description,  and  above  all  of  metaphysical 
science,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
philosopher.     To  form  a  perfect  philosopher,  an- 
other quality  is  necessary ;  a  quality  which,  as  Dr. 
Brown  has  observed,  ^*  sees  through  a  long  train 
of  thought  a  distant  conclusion,  and  separating 
at  every  stage  the  essential  from  the  accessory 
circumstances,  and  gathering  and  combining  ana- 
logies as  it  proceeds,  arrives  at  length  at  a  sys- 
tem of  harmonious  truth.     This  comprehensive 
energy  is  a  quality  to  which  acuteness  is  neoesi* 
sary,  but  which  is  not  itself  necessarily  imj^ed  in 
acuteness ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  combination  of  qua- 
lities for  which  we  have  not  yet  an  exact  name, 
but  which  forms  a  peculiar  character  of  genius, 
and  is,  in  truth,  the  very  guiding  spirit  of  all  phi- 
losophic investigation." 

The  idea  is  very  prevalent,  that  this  compre* 
hensive  enei^,  though  involving  acuteness,  is  in- 
compatible with  that  quality  when  it  exists  in  a 
more  than  usual  degree.  And  it  certainly  has 
generally  happe^ed  that  those  who  have   beea 
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distinguished  for  their  ingenuity,  have  wasted 
their  powers  in  unprofitable  displays  of  subtlety, 
satisfied  with  detecting  error,  or  discovering  par- 
ticular truths,  without  arranging  the  result  of 
their  analytical  efforts  into  a  regular  system ;  and 
that  men  of  more  comprehensive  minds  have  em- 
ployed themselves  in  recording  the  more  obvious 
analogies  of  things,  without  attending  to  their 
minor  differences,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
arrangements,  however  practically  useful,  have 
been  philosophically  erroneous  and  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed by  subtler  intellects.     It  might  easily  be 
shown,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that 
this  has  arisen  merely  from  accidental  causes,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  incompatibility  between  the 
two  qualities.    But  ah  abstract  discussion  of  the 
question  is  unnecessary :  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown 
sets  it  at  rest.     His  comprehensiveness,  though 
not  equally  remarkable,  was  almost  equally  re- 
markable  with  his   acuteness.     And  I  recollect 
no  philosopher  to  whom,  with  so  much  justice, 
can  be  applied  the  admirable  passage  in  Bacon, 
where,  in  his  address  Ad  Begem  Suum,  he  par 
raphrases  the  sacred  comparison  of  the  heart  of 
the  king  to  the  sand  of  the  sea — Cfijus  quan- 
quam  massa  prcegrandis^  partes  tamen  minu^ 
tissinuB ;  sic  mentis  indidit  Dens  majestati  tu€e 
crasim  plane  mirahilem^  qtice  cum  maxima  qute- 
que  complectatur^  minima  tamen  prehendaty  nee 
patiatur  effluere :  cum  perdifficile  videatur^  vel 
potius  impassibile  in  naUtra^  ut  idem  instrument 
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turn  et  grgndia  opera  et  pusilla  apte  dupomoL^ 
It  is  by  the  union  of  these  two  qualities  that  Dr. 
Brown  may  most  easily  be  distinguished  fitmi 
other  i^ilosophers.     For  example,  he  may  thus 
easily  be  distinguished  from  Smith  and  Hume. 
Smith  had  more,  perhaps,  of  the  comprehensiTe 
quality,  and  Hume  was  nearly  as  acute :   bat 
Smith  was  inferior  in  metaphysical  acumen ;  and 
Hume,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  could  not  rear  a 
consistent  system.     The  names  of  Hume  and  of 
Smith  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  two 
numerous  classes  of  philosophers.     There  is  an- 
other class,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed 
Dr.  Reid,  who  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  the 
induction  of  facts,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  aie 
determined  by  their  practical  importance  alone, 
and  who  scarcely  pay  any  attention  to  the  rela- 
tions that  bind  them  together.     From  this  daas 
Dr.  Brown  may  be  more  easily  distinguished  than 
from  any  other.     Facts  to  him  had  little  othor 
interest,  but  as  they  were  to  be  analysed  and  ar- 
ranged.   And  his  arrangements  were  made  not 
acpording  to  the  accidental  uses,  but  according  to 
the  essential  properties  of  objects.     He  valued 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  no  accidental  interest 
or  temporary  subserviency  to  particular  purposes 
had  any  influence  with  him.     He  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  science.    To 
this  last  circumstance,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 

*  J>e  Augmentis  Sdentiarum,  lib.  i. 
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other,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  the  fame  he 
has  enjoyed  ie  so  little  when  compared  with  the 
character  that  has  been  given  him.  The  great 
bulk  of  readers  value  truth,  at  least  such  truth 
as  does  not  interest  their  passions,  merely  in  re- 
ference to  its  application  to  use;  and  abstract 
truth  can  never  be  very  useful  to  any  one  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  till  the  progress  of  observation 
and  of  science  brings  remote  relations  frequently 
before  the  view  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  mem-? 
bers  of  society.  The  more  subtle  and  profound, 
therefore,  that  a  philosopher  is,  if  he  does  not 
join  to  his  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness  of  in-r 
tellect  a  practical  imderstanding,  the  more  con-^ 
tracted,  for  a  time,  must  be  his  fame.  I  am  aware, 
accordingly,  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  rank  that 
Dr.  Brown  holds  among  philosophers  must  appear 
to  many  to  be  higher  than  his  merits  entitle  him 
to.  But  I  am  confident,  that  those  who  are  able 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  who  will  care&Uy 
compare  the  views  of  Dr.  Brown  with  the  views 
of  the  philosophers  that  preceded  him,  will  ulti- 
mately confirm  the  decision. 

Such,  then,  were  Dr.  Brown's  powers  for  phi- 
losophising. Next  to  the  powers  of  a  philosopher 
for  discovering  truth,  is  his  capacity  for  illustrat- 
ing it.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  Dr.  Brown's  style,  understanding  by 
that  word  all  those  qualities  that  are  concerned 
in  the  statement  of  a  doctrine,  or  of  a  system. 
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The  circumstance  that  is  most  remarktlble  in 
Dr.  Brown's  style  is  the  synthetical  manner  iu 
which  he  states  his  doctrine.     Though  the  most 
analytical  of  all  philsophers  in  his  inquiries  af- 
ter truths  he  is  the  most  sjrnthetical  in  deliver- 
ing the  rfsult  of  them.     Some  writers  lead  the 
reader  to  a  general  conclusion  by  the  same  path  > 
that  they  themselves  pursued  in  the  discovery. 
They  start  the  doubts  that  at  first  occurred  to 
themselves ;  they  suggest  the  solutions  that  sa- 
tisfied their  own  minds  ;  and  thus  they  proceed, 
appearing  to  follow   rather  than  to  lead  their 
readers.     But  Dr.  Brown  pursues  a  method  ex- 
actly contrary.     After  bringing  a  subject,  by  a 
cautious  induction  of  innumerable  particulars,  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  generality,  he  then  opens 
it  up  to  the  reader  in  the  most  systematic  man- 
ner, presenting  the  separate  truths,  neither  in  the 
relation  In  which  they  suggested  themselves  to 
his  own  mind,  nor  in  the  way  in  which  they  may 
insinuate  themselves  most  easily  into  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  but  in  the  relation  which  they  hold 
to  each  other  in  nature.   To  those  who  love  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  me- 
thod, and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  followed 
in  all  scientific  works.      It  may,  perhaps,  have  a 
more  uninviting  appearance,  but  it  is  not  in  reality 
more  difficult.     There  is  no  royal  road,  as  has 
been  observed  a  thousand  times,  to  science  of  any 
kind ;  if  we  wish  to  have  a  systematic  view  of  a 
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subject,  we  must  submit  to  much  abstract  think- 
ing ;  and  it  is  better  to  begin  with  this  at  once, 
than  to  follow  any  other  method  which  will  only 
in  the  end  lead  us  to  the  point  where  we  ought 
to  have  begun,  or  perhaps  satisfy  us  with  false 
or  superficial  views.  An  architect,  to  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  a  fabric,  would  prefer  a  single 
view  of  it,  with  a  plan,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  all 
its  different  apartments,  their  uses,  and  mutual 
connexions,  to  the  most  exquisite  collection  of 
sketches  from  different  distances  in  the  most 
picturesque  or  beautiful  points  of  view,  with  an 
imconnected  description  of  one  or  two  of  its  am- 
pler chambers  and  more  spacious  galleries. 

This  systematic  method  is  especially  necessary 
in  metaphysics,  where,  from  the  evanescent  na- 
ture of  the  objects  of  our  attention,  we  are  apt 
to  be  satisfied  with  vague  and  undefined  ideas. 
But  though  it  may  be  the  most  philosophical,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  most  likely  to  be  popular ;  and 
accordingly  very  different  plans  have  been  follow^* 
ed  by  our  most  celebrated  metaphysicians.  Mr. 
Stewart,  for  example,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
abstract  disquisition,  introduces  inniunerable  il« 
lustrations.  When  Hume  states  a  new  doctrine, 
he  opens  his  subject  much  in  the  same  way  that 
he  would  in  conversation  with  a  friend ;  he  ad* 
duces  instances  to  stimulate  and  enlighten  the 
mind  of  the  reader ;  and  he  uses,  not  merely  the 
familiar  phrases  of  conversation,  but  abounds  al« 

2l 
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80  in  those  rapid  transitions,  those  frequent  re- 
petitions, those  varied  representations^  that  would 
do  better  in  society  than  in  philosophical  discos- 
tion.    Smith  is  mdeh  more  systetnatical ;  but  he 
too  often  introduces  his. illustrations  in  sudi  abun- 
dance that  we  forget,  in  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ordinate details,  the  general  doctrine  he  is  insist- 
ing upon.      The    peculiarities    which   I    have 
mentioned,   form,   io  the   great    bulk    of  read- 
ers,   the  chief  charm  of  these  writers,      f'ew 
minds  are  fitted  for  relishing  metaphysics,  and 
most  of  those  who  read  our  popular  metaphysical 
writers,  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  delight, 
not  from  the  abstract  doctrines  they  contain,  but 
from  tbe  prat^ical  remarks,  the  precepts  of  con- 
duct, and  the  delineations  of  character,  which  oc- 
cur in  sudh  abundance  as  to  afford  sufficient  ex- 
ercise to  the  mind,  without  any  very  dose  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrines  in  question.      Dr.  Brown's 
%mtings  aboimd  in  these  beauties  ;  but  they  are 
introduced  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  who 
reads  merely  to  pads  an  idle  hour,  will  have  any 
great  pleasure  in  them  ;  for  they  are  never  intro* 
duced  for  their  own  sake,  but  merely  as  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  doctriiie  he  is  maintaining: 
Accordingly,  though  in  some  cal»8  iliis  iilustrib^ 
tions  are  as  numerous  as  thcxBe  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
though  they  are  scarcely  less  cladsicsd  and  elegant; 
still  the  circumstance  most  prominent  in  them  is 
their  relation  to  the  great  whole.      The  mind  of 
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the  indolent  reader  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upon 
the  subordinate  details  without  any  reference 
to  the  truths  that  go  before,  and  the  truths  that 
are  to  follow.  Though  there  is  never  want* 
ing  what  will  delight  the  refined  taste  and  the 
generous  heart,  still  the  predominating  pleasure 
must  be  that  which  results  from  the  perception 
of  relation ;  and  where  any  one  is  not  capable 
df,  or  does  not  relish  this  pleasure,  the  works  of 
Dr.  Brown  can  be  but  imperfectly  estimated  by 
him. 

This  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Brown's  style  adds 
much  to  the  precision  and  satisfactoriness  of  his 
reasonings.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  writings,  example 
follows  example  in  beautiful  and  slow  succession. 
This,  however,  does  not  always  add  to  the  per- 
spicuity of  his  style,  or  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
his  reasonings ;  for  the  discursive  powers,  are 
lulled  asleep  amidst  the  pleasing  excitation  of  the 
other  faculties.  But  the  more  examples  Dr. 
Brown  gives,  the  clearer  do  his  doctrines  be- 
come, from  the  circumstance  of  the  relation  of 
the  different  parts  being  that  which  our  atten- 
tion is  always  chiefly  directed  to;  just  as  th^ 
strength  of  a  bridge  is  increased  by  every  addi- 
tion of  weight.  The  same  objection  that  has 
been  made  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Stewart,  cannot 
be  urged  against  those  of  Mr.  Hume,  as  his  il- 
lustrations are  seldom  such  as  to  mislead  by  inter- 
esting the  feelings.    His  defect  lies  in  his  inability. 
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or  in  his  unwillingness,  to  state  his  views  syste- 
matically.    He  trusts  little  to  the  acuteness^  and 
nothing  to  the  comprehensiveness,  of  the  reader; 
he  therefore  illustrates  every  position,  and  repeite 
it  in  a  thousand  varied  fonfis.     The  consequence 
is,  that  in  perusing  any  of  his  speculations,  we 
think  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  his  doctrinefl^ 
but  when  we  come  to  the  termination,  we  find  it 
scarcely  possible  to  give  a  sununary  view  of  what 
we  have  been  reading.      But  Dr.  Brown  himsdC 
never  loses,  or  allows  us  to  lose,  the  general  in  the 
particular.     In  this  way,  though  it  requires  a 
greater  effort  to  comprehend  any  single  passage 
yet,  when  once  understood,  it  is  infinitely  dear* 
er,  and  more  easily  remembered.     Hume  carries 
us  through  a  tract  of  country,  showing  us,  at 
every  step,  distinctly,  the  way  before   us,  and 
amusing  us  with  new  views  and  charming  pros- 
pects.*   But  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 
journey,  we  find  that  our  progress  has  been  lit- 
tle or  nothing.    We  were  never  at  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  point  at  which  we  started.     We 
have  been  traversing  merely  a  confined  six>t,  and 
even  of  it  we  have  had  only  many  beautifid 
glimpses,  but  no  conunanding  view.     Stewarti 
again,  presents  us  with  a  wider  and  noUer  pros* 
pect,  more  beautiful  in  itself,  and  richer  in  local 


*  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  die  reader  UuH  I 
only  of  the  charms  of  his  style. 
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associations.     There  is  every  thing  to  delight  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.    But 
the  masses  of  shade,  magnificent  though  their  ef- 
f(^  often  be,  and  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  greater  than  its  transparency,  leave  the 
features  often  obscure,  and  the  outline  ill-definedL 
Dr.  BroMrn  conjures  up  a  iscene  where  there  are 
as  many  beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  but  they 
are  all  in  one  mighty  prospect,  and  lovely  as  the 
separate  parts  are,  our  attention  is  chiefly  occu* 
pied  with  the  relative  position  of  the  moimtains 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers.      He  1^ ads  us,  too, 
through  classic  ground,  and  over  spots  that  have 
been  dignified  by  acts  of  heroism  and  virtue.  Still, 
however,  we  are  continually  reminded,  that  it  is 
the  great  outlines  of  the  landscape  which  we  have 
to  do  with,  and  not  with  its  individual  charms ; 
and  while  our  admiration  is  excited  for  those 
who,  on  the  noble  fields   of  freedom,  bled  for 
their  friends  and  their  beloved  country,  we  are 
never  allowed  to  forget  that  our  present  object 
with  these  noble  scenes  is  only  as  parts  of  the 
great  and  magnificent  landscape  whose  features 
we  are  to  trace. 

Next  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  bring* 
ing  forward  his  doctrines,  is  the  precision  of  his 
style.  He  not  only  brings  out  the  idea,  but  the 
very  shade  of  the  idea.  He  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  but  goes  on  limiting  and 
explaining  his  terms  and  his  positions,  till  l|is 
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doctrines  stand  forth  with  every  outline  clearly 
defined,  and  every  feature  finished  with  laborioas 
exactness.  For  this  purpose,  his  style  is  eminent- 
ly abstract.  It  is  not,  however,  abstract,  from 
being  the  translation  of  his  ideas  into  the  lan- 
guage of  a  system,  which  is  too  often  the  charae- 
teristic  of  metaphysical  writers ;  neither  is  it  likf 
the  abstractness  of  those,  who,  when  they  have  to 
do  with  a  subtle  idea,  use  a  general  or  philosophic 
term,  which  does  little  more  than  direct  the  mind 
of  the  reader  into  the  proper  channel,  and  is  loose 
and  deficient  in  precision  from  its  very  abstract- 
ness :  his  style  is  abstract,  from  his  stripping  his 
language  of  all  those  words  that  conjure  up  ideas 
or  feelings  merely  conventional,  and  by  his  using 
a  language  of  the  same  kind  that  we  use  in  Al- 
gebra, which  is  perfectly  general  in  its  own  na- 
ture, but,  from  tlie  signs  by  which  it  is  connected, 
is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  precise. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  Dr. 
Brown,  arising  from  the  great  activity  and  quick- 
ness of  his  mind.  This  takes  away  what  is  called 
repose  from  his  composition.  Every  sentence 
— every  clause-— every  term,  is  instinct  with  life. 
"  The  pauses  of  his  eloquence,"  to  aj^ly  to  him  a 
criticism  that  has  been  made  on  the  style  of  another 
eminent  writer,  **  is  filled  up  by  ingenuity.  No- 
thing plain  is  left  in  the  composition.*^  Amklst 
the  great  activity  of  all  his  faculties,  however,  it 
is  curious  to  remark,  that  his  power  of  analysis 
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has  still  the  ascendency,  and  gives  a  colour  to 
all  his  other  powers.  Many  writers  show  equal 
activity  of  intellect ;  but  ns  it  takes  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  the  effect  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent Some  accumulate  illustration  upon  illu^ 
tration — they  dothe  the  sUm^  idea  in  different 
language — ^they  repeat  it  with  increased  ew^ 
phasis — ^they  show  it  in  different  lights— they 
shed  upon  it  the  reflected  lustre  of  analogo?!^ 
truths — they  adorn  it  with  wit,  and  in  a  thoUr 
sand  different  ways  amuse  and  relax  the  min4 
of  the  reader.  But  Dr.  Brown  is  wholly  em- 
ployed in  defining  and  limiting  his  positions. 
Having  once  found  out  the  best  point  in  which 
any  doctrine  can  be  shown,  he  confines  the  view 
to  that  alone,  and  his  activity  is  exerted  to  r^nov^ 
every  obstacle  that  may  prevent  us  &om  seeing  it 
in  that  light.  As  we  observed  before,  he  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  he  is  con^ 
stantly  employed  in  filling  up  every  part,  and  trusts 
nothing  to  a  general  outline.  His  taste,  his  ge- 
nius, and  his  wit,  are  in  constant  exercise ;  but 
they  are  all  under  the  direction  of  his  reasoning 
faculty — ^they  are  employed  solely  to  convey  more 
vivid  and  more  precise  ideas  of  the  great  doctrine 
Jn  this  way,  it  is  obvious  that  his  writings  canno|t 
be  understood  without  a  constant  exertion  of 
mind,  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  made  by  the 
l^uthor  himself.  To  most  readers  this  is  too  great 
an  exaction.  They  delight  to  repose  in  generalitiest 
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The  minor  shades  of  difference'  appear  unimpc^t* 
ant  to  them.  When  their  attention  is  called  to 
them,  they  lose  sight  of  the  principal  distinctions. 
It  has  thus  always  been  the  fate  of  subtle  writers, 
that  they  appear  to  the  great  bulk  of  readers  incor- 
rect.  People  do  not  believe,  because  they  cannot 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  comprehending; 
and  it  may  be  asserted  without  a  paradox,  that  Dr. 
Brown  would  have  produced  a  greater  effect,  had 
he  shown  less  talent,  and  that  his  reasoning  ap- 
pears to  many  inconclusive,  because  he  has  left  it 
altogether  unanswerable. 

As  a  foil  to  so  many  and  so  great  excellences, 
it  may  be  allowed,  that  Dr.  BroMni  often  shows  a 
preference  of  what  is  subtle  *  to  what  is  useful, 
and  is  sometimes  more  ingenious  than  solid.  His 
style  is  too  abstract,  and  his  illustrations  are  not 
always  introduced  in  the  mapner  that  might  give 
them  most  effect.  Many  quaintnesses  both  of 
thought  and  expression  are  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  His  sentences  are  often  long,  some- 
times involved;  and  there  is  an  occasional  ob- 
scurity, arising  from  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  misapprehension.  He  had  a  perfect 
mastery  over  language ;  but  sometimes  he  lessens 
the  effect,  by  showing  that  he  has  this  mastery. 

*  With  seme  qualifications,  the  remark  of  Buonaparte  upon  the 
character  of  La  Place  may  he  applied  to  Dr.  Brown :  "  II  dier^ 
diaitdes  suhtilit^partout...et  portaitenfin  Tesprit  det  infimmcal 
petits  dans  radministration." 
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He  too  often,  perhape,  uses  a  w(H*d  in  an  unex- 
pected sense,  and  then,  by  an  analysis,  shows  that 
the  application  is  just :  a  species  of  exquisite  but 
quaint  refinement  that  he  learned  from  the  younger 
Pliny.  His  diction,  however,  is  idiomatic  and 
pure  to  a  degree  that  is  seldom  attained  by  Scotch 
writers.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general^  that 
simplicity  is  the  quality  in  which  he  is  most  defi- 
cient, as  subtlety  is  that  in  which  he  most  excels. 

As  the  many  excellences  of  Dr.  Brown's  writ- 
ings are  not  without  some  accompanying  defects, 
so  his  character,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  not 
attain  to  perfection.  His  imperfections,  however, 
were  comparatively  few.  The  love  of  fame-^ 
that  last  ir^rmity  of  noble  minds — and  a  ten- 
dency to  give  too  little  credit  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  sentiment,  were 
the  chief,  I  had  almost  said  the  only,  shades  to 
the  brightness  of  his  excellences. 

To  these  remarks  upon  Dr.  Brown's  character, 
which  were  written  soon  after  his  death,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add.  All  that  was  then  said, 
as  to  his  being  the  first  of  modem  metaphysicians, 
has  been  confirmed  by  public  opinion  to  a  de- 
gree that  I  could  not  have  anticipated ;  the  re- 
ception of  his  Lectures  has  been  favourable  to  a 
degree  of  which,  in  metaphysical  works,  there  is 
no  parallel ;  and  his  virtues  as  a  man  are  almost 
universally  allowed  to  be  in  beautiful  accordance 
with  fm  talents  as  a  philosopher. 
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The  great  tendency  of  Dr.  Brown's  writingy, 
is  to  inspire  with  the  feeling  of  the  superiority 
of  knowledge  to  those  objects  which  limit  the 
ambition  of  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and  to 
teach,  that  knowledge  itself  is  subordinate  to 
yirtue.  This  also  was  the  great  moral  of  his 
life,  though  I  am  well  aware  how  feebly  it  is  felt 
in  my  representation  of  it,  and  with  how  much 
more  persuasive  impressi  veness  it  might  have  been 
taught,  had  the  subject  fallen  into  abler  hands. 
It  is  now,  however,  too  late  to  indulge  in  expres- 
sions of  regret ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  deprecate  the 
severities  of  criticism  by  ill-timed  professions  of 
conscious  deficiencies.  In  so  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  my  work,  whatever  its  reception  may 
be,  has  been  its  own  reward^  in  leading  my  mind 
to  those  subjects  that  occupied  me  so  much  in 
the  years  when  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  him 
who  was  my  master  and  my  friend,  and  in 
bringing  that  master  and  friend  so  constantly  be- 
fore me.  And,  even  in  regard  to  others,  I  shaU 
not  consider  my  labour  as  altogether  vain,  if  I 
shall  succeed  in  impressing,  in  any  instance,  upon 
the  youthful  mind,  that  the  most  sfdendid  talents 
do  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  incessant  appli- 
cation ;  that  where  these  are  coi\joined  they  must 
ultimately  succeed ;  and,  above  all,  that,  even 
where  their  success  is  the  greatest,  the  highest  in- 
tellectual eminence  is  felt  to  be  a  less  enviable 
fame,  than  that  of  having  cultivated  kind,  and 
generous,  and  virtuous  sentiments. 
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Note  A,    Ptge  2. 

Dr.  Brown  was  lineally  descended  from  Murdoch^  fhe  seoond 
son  mentioned  in  the  following  extract  from  the  MacfarUme  M88> 
lately  published  along  with  Symtons  Descripiion  afGaUomaif, 

**  King  Robert^  being  by  a  part  of  the  £ng1iA  army  defeat  ia 
Carick,  fled  into  die  head  of  Lochdie  to  a  few  of  his  broken  partie, 
and  lodging  in  a  widow's  house,  in  CraigencaUie*  in  the  moniQg 
idle,  observing  some  of  his  princely  ornaments,  suspected  him  ta 
he  a  person  of  eminence,  and  modestly  asked  him  in  the  mamiog^ 
if  he  was  her  Leidge  Lord.    He  told  her  Yes,  and  was  come  topaj 
her  a  riait ;  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  sons  to  serve  him  in  his 
distress.    Her  answer  was,  that  she  had  three  sons  to  three  so* 
▼erall  husbands ;  and  that  if  she  was  confirmed  in  the  troth  of  his 
being  their  sovemgn,  they  should  be  at  his  service.    He  askt  her 
farther,  if  she  comid  give  him  anything  to  eat.    Her  answer  wa^^ 
there  waa  little  in  the  house,  but  agost  meal  and  goats'  milk* 
which  shou*d  be  prepared  for  him;  and  while  it  waa  makiqg 
ready,  her  three  sons  did  appear,  all  lusty  men.    The  King  aaki 
them,  if  they  wou'd  chearfully  engage  in  his  service,  whidi  thef 
-willingly  assented  to ;  and  when  die  King  had  done  eating,  he 
askt  them  what  weapons  they  had,  and  if  they  could  use  them  ; 
they  told  him  they  were  used  to  none  but  bow  and  arrow.    So,  as 
the  King  went  out  to  see  what  was  become  of  his  followers,  all  be- 
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iHg  beat  from  him  but  300  men,  who  had  lodged  that  night  in  a 
neighbouring  glen,  he  aakt  them  if  they  could  make  uae  of  their 
bowa.  M^Kie,  the  eldest  son,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  two  raYent, 
pardiing  upon  the  pinade  of  a  rock  above  the  houae,  and  ihot 
them  through  both  their  heads.  At  which  the  King  smiled,  say- 
ing, I  would  not  wish  he  aimed  at  him.  Murdoch,  the  second 
ion,  let  fly  at  one  upon  the  wing,  and  shot  him  through  the  body  ; 
but  M'Lurg,  the  third  son,  had  not  so  good  success. 

'^  In  the  meantime,  the  English,  upon  the  pursuit  of  K.  Robert, 
were  incamped  in  Moss  Raploch,  a  great  flow  on  the  other  side  of 
Die.  The  King  observing  them,  makes  the  young  men  under- 
stand  that  his  forces  were  much  inferior.  Upon  which  they  ^ 
Tised  the  King  to  a  stratagem,  that  they  would  gather  all  the 
horses,  wild  and  tame  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  the  goats 
that  cou'd  be  found,  and  let  them  be  surrounded  and  keept  iJl  in 
a  body  by  his  soldiers  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done.  The  neighing  of  the  horses,  with  the  horns  of 
the  goats,  mkdi6  the  English,  at  so  great  a  distance^  apprehend 
them  to  be  a  great  army,  so  durst  not  venture  out  of  their  camp 
that  night ;  and  by  the  break  of  day,  the  King^  with  his  smatt 
army,  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  fled  predpitandy, 
a  great  number  being  killed ;  and  ther  is  a  very  big  stone  in  the 
centre  of  the  flow,  which  is  called  the  King's  Stone  to  this  day,  to 
which  he  leaned  hia  back,  till  hii  men  gather'd  up  the  qrafl ;  and 
within  these  thirty  yeares,  there  were  broken  aworda  and  heads  of 
pidLa  got  in  the  flow,  as  they  were  digging  out  fMM> 

*'  The  three  young  men  foUowed  doss  to  him  iki  all  hia  wan  1^ 
the  English,  in  which  he  was  sucoessfull,  thai  at  iaat  they  wen 
all  tum'd  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  marches  established  'twixt  the 
two  nations ;  and  the  soldiers  and  officers  that  fdlowed  him  wisn 
pwt  in  possession  of  what  lands  were  in  the  Ei^^liah  handa,  aeeoidp 
tag  to  their  merite.  The  three  brothers,  who  bad  stock  don  la 
die  King's  interest,  and  followed  him  through  all  dan^en,  bsinf 
iakt  by  the  King,  what  reward  ^ey  expected  ?  anawend  very 
atM>desUy,  That  they  never  had  a  prospect  of  great  tliiiiga;  bat  tf 
hia  Mijesty  would  bestow  upon  them  the  thirty  pound  land  of  the 
Hassock  and  Coraloddan,  they  would  be  very  thankftill ;  to  whidi 
the  King  chearfully  assented,  and  they  kept  it  long  in  pnasruion'* 

*'  Murdoch,  the  sepond  brother,  is  the  only  famHy  that  has  coo* 
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tiaued  in  the  Dftme  lineally.  The  eldest  assumed  for  coat  of  anns, 
two  ravens  proper  upon  a  chief  argent,  with  an  arrow  throng 
both  their  heads^  gules,  the  field  gules.  Murdoch  carrys  argent 
on  a  chief  gules,  a  raven  vdant  proper,  with  an  arrow  through  hit 
body.  Of  the  second,  the  farthest  extent  of  this  gentleman's  estate 
terminates  upon  Lochdie,  from  whence  the  water  of  Die  runs,  be* 
ing  a  great  lake  full  of  pyks,  and  ane  excellent  fish,  called  a  salmond* 
trout,  being  red  in  the  fish,  and  the  sides  all  enamuled  with  re^ 
spots." — Symsoni  Description  ofOiUloway,  pp.  139 — 142. 

Note  B.  Page  21. 

The  Elder  Pliny  not  only  marked  but  made  extracts  from  every 
work  that  he  perused.  ''  Adnotabat  excerpebatque ;  nihil  enim  • 
legit  quod  non  excerperet.  Dioere  etiam  solebat,  nulliun  esse  li« 
brum  tam  malum,  qui  non  aliqua  parte  prodesseL*'  The  excellent 
Dr.  Watts  seems  to  have  followed  «  method  stiU  more  laboriouK 
His  biographer  informs  us  that  his  method  of  study  was  to  impress 
the  contents  of  his  books  upon  his  memcHry  by  abridging  them,  and 
by  interleaving  them,  to  supply  one  system  with  supplements  from 
another.  This  method,  in  consequence  of  his  example,  and  of  that 
of  his  disciple,  the  amiable,  and  pious,  and  laborious  Doddridge,  has 
been  much  attended  to  amongst  a  certain  daas  of  the  Engliidi  Die* 
senters.  In  early  life  Dr.  Brown  followed  it  to  a  certain  exte&tf 
and  has  filled  many  pages  with  extracts  from  favourite  authonu 
In  general,  however,  the  extracts  are  brief,  and  seem  to  be  selected 
chiefly  on  account  of  some  beauty  in  the  thought  or  expressioa* 
He  found  it  consumed  less  time  to  compare  the  thoughts  of  phiIo« 
flc^hical  writers  by  making  a  direct  reference  to  their  works,  whidi 
his  large  and  well-chosen  library  enabled  him  to  do.  The  follow4 
ing  extract  from  the  Life  of  Young,*  relating  to  his  habits  in  thb 
particular,  may  not  be  uninteresting:  "  The  attention  whid| 
Young  bestowed  upon  the  perusal  of  books,  is  not  unworthy  iasi* 
tation.  When  any  passive  pleased  him,  he  appears  to  have  folddd 
do^n  the  leaf.  On  these  passages  he  bestowed  a  second  reading^ 
But  the  labours  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  retnni* 
ed  to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many  of  hit 
books  which  I  have  seen  are,  by  those  notes  of  approbation,  so  swell* 
ed  beyond  their  real  bulk  that  they  will  hardly  shut.*' 

*  By  Herbert  Crofts—See  Johnson*8  Liv^. 
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Among  these  various  methods^  the  one  IbUowed  by  Dr.  Brown 
•eems  the  simplest  and  the  host,  at  least  to  limoe  who  ha^e  it  in 
their  power  (the  only  power  for  whidi  it  can  erer  be  allowable  ftr 
a  acholar  to  wish  for  wealth)  to  collect  a  library.'* 

Having  mentioned  his  hahits  in  regard  to  reading,  I  may  perbapi 
have  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present,  to  slate  that  in  his 
own  meditations  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Locke,  of  writing  down  at  the  moment  hia  tbo^Ji^ts  ss 
they  arose.  These  two  methods,  the  one  in  regard  to  reading,  the 
other  in  regard  to  thinking,  are  of  more  value  to  tha  atudeni  than 
any  general  rules  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  As  the  passage  to 
which  I  allude  in  Locke  is  not  in  any  of  those  of  bia  writings 
•  which  are  most  usually  put  in  the  hands  of  studenta,  I  make  m. 
apology  for  quoting  it.  It  is  in  every  respect  strongly  diarader- 
istie  of  him,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  kind  eameatness  with 
which  he  urges  his  friend  to  follow  his  direction. 

*'  You  say  you  lose  many  things  because  they  alip  from  yon.  I 
have  had  experience  of  that  myself,  but  for  that  my  Lord  Bacon 
has  provided  a  sure  remedy.  For,  as  I  remember,  he  advises  some- 
where never  to  go  without  pen  and  ink,  or  something  to  write 
with,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  n^lect  to  write  down  all  thoughts  of 
moment  that  comfe  into  the  mind.  I  must  own  I  have  omitted  it 
often,  and  often  repented  it.  The  thoughts  that  come  often  on- 
sought,  and,  as  it  were,  drop  into  the  mind,  are  commonly  the  most 
valuable  of  any  we  have,  and  therefore  should  be  secured,  because 
they  seldom  return  again.  You  say  also  that  you  lose  many 
things,  because  your  own  thoughts  are  not  steady  and  atrong  enough 
to  follow  and  pursue  them  to  a  just  issue.  Give  me  leaye  to 
that  herein  you  mistake  yourself  and  your  own  abilities, 
down  your  thoughts  upon  any  point  as  far  as  you  have  at  any  time 
pursued  them,  and  go  on  with  them  again  some  other  time  vHien 
you  find  your  mind  disposed  to  it,  and  so  till  you  have  carried 
them  as  far  as  you  can,  and  you  wiU  be  convinced  that,  if  yon  have 
lost  any,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  strength  of  mind  to  hriqg 
them  to  an  issue,  but  for  want  of  memory  to  retain  a  long  trria  of 
reasonings  which  the  mind,  having  once  beat  out,  ia  loth  to  be  at 
the  pains  to  go  over  again,  and  so  the  connexion  and  train  having 
alipped  the  memory,  the  pursuit  stops,  and  the  reasoning  is  ne- 
glected before  it  comes  to  the  last  conclusion.     If  you  have  not 
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tiM  it,  you  cftnnat  imagine  the  difibrence  there  is  in  stndyiiig  with' 
•nd  without  a  pen  in  your  hand.  Your  ideas,  if  the  connexions  of 
them  that  you  have  traced  he  set  down,  so  that,  without  the  pains 
of  recollecting  them  in  your  vaemotj,  you  can  take  an  easy  view  of 
them  again,  will  lead  you  farther  than  you  could  expect  -  Try,  and 
tdl  rae  if  it  he  not  so." 

NoTB  C.    Page  95. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  which  I  allude  in  the  text,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  what  faculties 
then  continue  to  opiate,  and  what  are  then  suspended.  Mr. 
Stewart  conceives,  that  "  in  sleep  those  op^ations  of  the  mind  are 
suspended  which  depend  on  our  volition,'*  the  cause  of  which  he 
supposes  to  be,  that  *'  the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  and  those  members  of  the  body  which  during  our 
waking  hours  are  subjected  to  its  authority.'*  The  answer  that 
Dr.  Brown  made  to  this  theory  was  not  founded  upon  those  pecu- 
liar views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  will  which  even  at  this  time 
were  beginning  to  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind,  but  upon  the 
inconsistency  of  the  theory  itself  with  the  doctrine  that  Mr.  Stewart 
elsewhere  maintains,  that  memory  depends  upon  an  effbrt  of  at- 
tention which  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  the  will. 
There  could,  upon  Mr.  Stewart*8  own  views,  be  no  memory  in  sleep ; 
which  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  M.  Prevost  states  the  argu- 
ment with  great  brevity  and  accuracy :  '^Sans  taction  de  la  vokmii 
point  d*effbrt  d*atienHon  ;  tans  qutlque  effort  d'aitention  point  de 
souvenir.  Dans  le  sommeil,  Paction  de  la  volontS  est  suspendne. 
Comment  done  restC't'tl  quelque  souvenir  de  songes  f" 

Mr.  Stewart  has  alluded  to  this  olgection  in  a  note  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  work. 

*'  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a 
difficulty  was  started  to  me  with  respect  to  my  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep  by  my  excellent  fViend  M.  Prevost 
of  Geneva,  a  gentleman  who  has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  to  whose  valuable  correspondence  I  have, 
often  been  indebted  for  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  same 
difficulty  was  proposed  to  roe  nearly  about  the  same  time  by  an- 
other friend,  (then  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,)  who  has  since 
honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his  observations  on  Dr.  Dar- 

2  K 
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win*8  Zoonomia,^  the  first  fruits  of  a  philosophical  genitts,  which  I 
trust  is  destined  for  yet  more  important  undertakings." 

As  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  profess  to  meet  the  ol^jectioii  with  a 
direct  answer,  and  rests  his  defence  upon  the  sooudnesa  of  his  ge- 
neral principle,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  explain  from  it  syn- 
thetically all  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  farther  into  the  question.  Indeed,  aa  Mr.  Stewart  s 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  will  upon  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  his  disciple's 
philosophy,  it  would  be  attended  with  many  disadvantages  to  enter 
upon  the  general  question  merely  in  reference  to  a  single  and  that 
not  a  very  important  application  of  it.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
note,  however,  is  well  worthy  of  perusaL 

Note  D.    Page  42. 

The  first  volume  of  Zitonomia  was  published  in  17929  the  second 
in  1796.  Dr.  Brown*s  Observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  first  vohime, 
and  he  has  avoided  any  particular  strictures  on  the  noaology  of  the 
second.  He  conceives  that  one  remark  is  applicable  to  the  whole ; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory 
by  which  one  faculty  of  the  sensorium  cannot  increase  or  decresse 
without  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  of  others,  madneflsand 
fever  excepted.  The  plan  that  Dr.  Brown  has  followed,  is  to  ap- 
ply the  general  principles  of  Darwin  in  order  to  refute  his  par- 
ticular doctrines.  As  it  is  the  leading  principles  that  he  thus  re- 
views, he  has  departed  in  several  instances  from  Darwin's  g^ 
neral  arrangement,  and  frequently  condensed  several  aections  into 
one. 

NoTC  £.    Page  78. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Academy  of  Physics,  voL  L  1797, 

1798,  1799. 

January  7th,  1797. 
The  following  gentlemen  having  resolved  to  form  themselves  in- 
to an  association,  for  the  investigation  of  Nature,  the  laws  by  which 


•  "  Observations  on  ihe  Zoonofnia  of  Dr.  Darwin.  By  Thomas  Brown, 
Esq.     Edinburgh,  1798." 
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her  phenomena  are  regukted^  and  the  history  of  opinioni  oonoem- 
ing  theie  laws,  and  to  consider  preliminary  hnsiness. 

Mr.  Ersldne,  President. 
Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  fiirheck. 

Mr.  Reddie.  Mr.  Logan. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Leyden. 

Mr.  Rogerson* 
The  following  associated  gentlemen  were  absent: 
Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  Honorary  Member. 
Mr.  Robert  Robertson.  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  Craig,  Corrttponding  Member. 
After  the  Meeting  was  constituted,  it  was  resolved  that  the  As- 
sociation should  be  denominated  the  Academy  of  Physics. 

Mr.  Brougham  proposed  to  the  Academy  a  plan  of  business, 
which  was  adopted  with  a  few  modifications. 

SECTION  I. 

The  objects  of  the  Academy  shall  be^ 

1.  Pure  Mathematics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Quantity. 

9.  Mixed  Mathematics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Motion  and  its 

Effects,  comprehending  sulgects  in  which  the  data  are  inductive, 

and  the  reasoning  mathematical 

3.  The  Physics  of  Matter,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Body,  in  which 
the  data  and  reasonings  are  both  inductive. 

4.  The  Physics  of  Mind,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  excluding 
religious  controversies  and  party  politics.  Mind  is  either  general 
or  individual,  the  j^ysics  of  the  former  we  term  general  poUtics. 

5.  The  History  of  Events,  Opinions,  Systems,  &e. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Academy  shall  consist  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Corre- 
sponding Members. 

1.  The  duty  of  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  to  attend  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  to  communicate  observations  on  papers  read, 
and  to  share  with  the  Academy  their  discoveries,  improvements, 
and  inquiries,  especially  on  scientific  subjects. 

Every  Ordinary  Member  must  attend  at  least  once  a  month  un- 
der penalty  of  writing  a  paper,  on  the  refusal  of  which  he  incurs 
the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  Attendance  on  bniness 
shall  not  be  compulsatory  farther  than  thus  specified ;  but  if  any 
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Membet  accept  an  office^  he  iball  attend  under  the  peanhj  of  ive 
■hillings  for  every  wilfhl  ewiwion* 

Eyery  Ordinary  Member  shall  give  in  his  paper  the  Meeting 
before  it  be  iead>  and  shall  announce  it  the  Meeting  before  he 
gives  it  in.  He  must  write  it  on  paper  of  a  certain  tixe,  that  it 
may  be  bound  wj^  if  TOled ;  and  the  paper  mvst  circulate  among 
the  Members  the  week  before  it  is  discussed^  and  the  last  Member 
must  leave  the  paper  in  the  Academy  room  on  the  day  of  meeting, 
under  the  penalty  of  half  a  cn»wn. 

The  Academy  may  request  any  Member  or  Commitlee  of  Mem- 
bers^ to  investigate  any  particular  po^nt  in  such  sulgects  as  their 
atuiliee  or  taste  may  have  led  them  pardcnlarly  to  paxsue.  In  like 
manner^  a  co^imittee  may  be  named  to  examine  any  new  and  in- 
tafesUng  publication,  discovery^  &c  and  report  on  such  to  the  Aca- 
demy. 

On  a  motion  to  that  purpose^  a  Committee  may  be  named  to  try 
any  new  and  instructive  experiment  or  experiments,  or  course  of  ex- 
periments which  the  Society  shall  please  to  institute.  If  any  of 
the  Academicians  wish  to  perform  an  experiment  of  hia  own,  he 
must  perform  it  before  the  Academy  at  his  own  expense. 

To  the  account  of  new  experiments  undertaken  by  the  Academy, 
the  name  of  the  proposer  or  proposers  shall  be  affixed,  unless  it 
shall  have  suffered  such  alterations  as  to  render  it  the  property  of 
several.  The  new  conclusions  drawn  from  old  ikcta  and  experi- 
ments, shall  render  the  experiment  in  a  great  degree  the  property 
of  the  aig^ers  or  reasoners. 

8.  The  duty  of  Corresponding  Members  shall  be  to  communicate 
to  the  Academy  such  observations  as  shall  seem  worthy  of  its  at- 
tention. They  shall  be  elected  unanimously,  and  shall  not  attend 
the  Meetings  or  Committees  of  the  Academy  unlesa  iuYited  ex- 
pressly. 

3.  Honorary  members  shall  be  chosen  unanimmisly  from  gentle* 
men  well  known  for  their  abilities. 

Two  dissenting  voicea  shall  exclude  an  Ordinary  Membqr ;  no 
ballot  shall  be  admitted^  but  reaapqa  of  opposition  and  support  may 
besuted. 

SECTION  in. 

The  order  of  business  shall  be, 

1.  Minutes  of  taat  Meeting  read  and  revised. 
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8.  Private  buiineaB^  ai  funds,  &c.  settled^  reports  of  the  business 
of  Committees  receiyed. 

3.  Philosophical  news  discussed,  and  notices  of  new  publications 
given  in. 

4.  Committees  df  inquiry  and  experimient  named. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees  of  inquiry  and  experiment  received. 

6.  Regular  papers  read  and  conversed  on. 

7.  Communications  of  correspondents  considered. 

8.  Pxpen  noticed,  given  in,  and  appointed. 

SECTION  IV. 

Office-bearers  shall  be  named  at  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Acsdemy, 
and  continued  during  pleasure. 
1.  A  President  to  superintend. 

9.  A  Secretary  to  take  concise  minutes  of  what  passes,  to  cor- 
respond officially  with  those  gentlemen  who  shall  be  elected  Cor- 
responding Members,  or  other  correspondents  not  Members,  and  to 
superintend  the  binding  of  papers,  &c. 

3.  A  Treasurer  to  keep  the  cash-accounts  of  receipt  and  expen- 
diture, and  to  give  out  such  sums  for  experiments,  books,  &c.  as 
the  Academy  shall  vote. 

SECTION  V. 

1.  Every  Member  on  admittance  shall  pay  five  shillings. 

9.  Every  Member  shall  pay  sixpence  weekly. 

3.  Donations  of  apparatus,  books,  &c.  shall  be  received. 

i.  Books  purchased  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Committee,  and 
then  voted  by  the  Academy. 

Messrs.  Leyden  and  Logan  were  appointed  Secretaries,  and  Mr. 
Lang  Treasurer;  it  was  resolved  to  choose  Presidents />ro  /fiii/x>rf 
every  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Brougham,  Rogerson,  and  Birbeck,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  examine  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London 
for  1796,  p.  ii.  Mr.  Birbeck  was  appointed  to  examine  Priestley's 
Experiments  on  Atmospherical  Air. 

The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  Saturday  14th  January. 
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Meeting  9th  September  1797. 
Mr.  firekine^  President. 
Mr.  Broughain.  Mr.  Leyden. 

Mr.  Reddie.  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Minutes  of  last  Meeting  were  read.  Thereafter,  the  Aca- 
demy having,  on  Mr.  Reddie's  suggestion,  taken  into  conaideration 
the  inoonveniences  resulting  from  the  want  of  general  principles, 
which  might  he  taken  for  granted  in  all  physical  inquiries,  and  firom 
the  free  and  unconstrained  introduction  of  metaphysical  points,  on 
which  the  members,  either  from  the  strength  of  speculative  or  prw> 
ticaX  habits,  or  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subjects  tbemselTes,  can 
never  come  to  an  agreement,  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing principles,  reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  altering  or 
modifying  them  as  experience  shall  dictate. 

1.  Mind  exists, — a  something,  of  the  essence  of  whidi  we  know 
nothing,  but  the  existence  of  which  we  must  suppose,  on  aceount  of 
the  effect  which  it  produces ;  that  is,  the  modification  of  whidi  we 
are  conscious. 

S.  Matter  exists, — a  something,  of  the  essence  of  which  we  are  en- 
tirely ignorant,  but  the  existence  of  which  we  necessarily  believe,  in 
consequence  of  the  effects  which  it  produces ;  that  is,  the  sensations 
and  perceptions  which  we  receive  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

N*  B, — Under  these  two  heads  are  excluded,  the  suppositicms  of 
mind  being  a  bundle  of  ideas,  and  matter  a  collection  of  properties, 
for  a  bundle  of  effects  can  never  constitute  a  cause. 

3.  Every  change  indicates  a  cause ;  but  of  the  nature  of  necessary 
connexion  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

The  Academy  also  exclude  the  following  questions,  to  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  any  conversation  on  them,  but  without  preventing  the 
Members  from  hearing  of  them  incidentally,  in  papers  not  profess- 
edly on  that  subject,  or  taking  for  granted  any  opinion  connected 
with  them,  as  the  foundation  of  a  hypothetical  train  of  reasoning. 

1.  The  question  as  to  a  first  cause,  or  infinity  of  causes. 

8.  The  questions  concerning 

The  Action  and  Passion  of  Mind ; 
Liberty  and  Necessity ; 
Merit  and  Demerit ; 
Self-Love  and  Benevolence. 
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5.  All  general  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  evidence ;  establish- 
ing as  sxifficient  grounds  of  belief,  besides  the  evidence  of  sense  and 
consciousness,  that  of  memory ;  that  of  abstract  truth,  whether 
mathematical  or  metaphysical ;  that  of  experience  or  conclusion, 
from  what  has  been,  to  what  will  be,  and  that  of  human  testimony. 

4.  Questions  concerning  abstract  ideas,  establishing  that  we  have 
general  ideas ;  that  is,  ideas  of  something  in  which  a  number  of 
objects  agree. 

6.  The  question  of  existence  of  rights. 

The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  16th  instant. 

Meeting  SOik  September  1797. 

Mr.  Erskine,  President, 
Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Leyden. 
Mr.  Brougham  was  appointed  to  examine  Holcroft's  translatton 
of  Count  Stolberg's  Travels,  and  to  report  the  important  notices. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Lang,  Gillespie,  and  Brougham,  were  appointed 
a  Committee  to  examine  the  strata  of  granite  embedded  in  schistns, 
on  the  banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Water  of  Leith. 

Meeting  Januanf  20th,  1798. 

Mr.  Brougham,  President* 
Mr.  Gillespie.  Mr.  Copland. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  lleddie.  Mr.  Erskine. 

Mr.  Horner.  Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Alex.  Lang.  Mr.  Jas.  Lang. 

Mr.  Logan. 
The  Minutes  of  last  Meeting  were  read. 

The  Academy  resolved,  "  That  corresponding  Members  shall 
henceforth  be  subject  to  contributions,  and  be  considered  in  every 
other  respect  as  ordinary  Members,  while  they  reside  in  Edin- 
burgh." 

The  Academy  also  resolved,  "  That  the  analyses  and  papers  of 
last  year  shall  be  bound  up  in  two  separate  volumes ;  and  Mr. 
Homer,  with  the  two  secretaries,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
arrange  them,  and  cause  them  to  be  bound." 
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The  Academy  farther  resolved^  that,  (though  every  plater  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  Academy,  unless  the  author  expraily 
reserves  to  himself  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  it,)  yet  he  shall  baft 
the  power  of  making  such  alterations,  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  apoa 
his  paper,  after  it  has  been  read  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Lang  then  took  the  chair ;  and  Mr.  Broug^bam  and  Mr. 
Qomer  laid  before  the  Academy  two  papers,  with  respect  to  a  re- 
form of  the  laws. 

It  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  an  election  twice  a-ycar,  oo 
the  first  Meeting  of  November,  and  on  the  first  Meeting  of  Jae, 
of  three  Presidents :  That  the  duty  of  the  President  for  the  even- 
ing shall  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  ''  To  keep 
order  as  he  pleases,  without  limiting  the  freedom  of  discussion ;  to 
prevent  the  conversation  from  becoming  confined,  by  asking  all  the 
Members  their  opinions,  and  not  allowing  a  few  to  engrooa  too  great 
a  share ;  to  keep  the  speakers  from  wandering  from  the  subject;  to 
direct  their  attention,  at  intervals  of  silence,  to  what  he  tliinks  the 
roost  interesting  branches  of  the  sulgect ;  to  declare,  at  the  end  sf 
the  meeting,  on  which  side  he  conceives  the  opinions  of  the  migority 
to  be ;  and,  upon  his  election  to  the  office,  to  make  himnelf  master 
immediately  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  histwy  of  the  Acudemy." 

Resolved,  that  the  philosophical  news  shall  be  the  last  part  of  li- 
terary business;  and  that  the  literary  shall  precede  the  private  bos- 
*ness. 

Resolved,  that  a  corresponding  secretary  be  elected  annually, 
whose  office  and  business  shall  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Brom^^iam's 
motion,  "  To  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  communioation  which  the 
Academy  has  with  correspondents,  corresponding  and  honorary 
members,  and  persons  not  connected  with  it  by  any  of  these  relations. 
Ref^ulatums.  1.  If  any  member  holds  a  oorre^ndence  whidi 
comes  within  the  office  of  the  corresponding  secrtCary,  be  shall  g^ve 
in  to  that  secretary  a  copy  of,  or  extracts  from,  such  letters  as  may 
concern  the  Academy.  3.  The  letters  and  papers,  wbUh  he  may 
himself  receive,  he  shall  copy,  or  cause  to  be  copied,  at -his  own  ex- 
pense, into  a  book  ap^priated  to  that  purpose,  depositing  the  ori- 
ginals with  the  Academy.  But  if  any  of  the  eommuaieatfont  dins 
received,  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  papers  of 
the  Academy,  he  shall  cause  them  to  be  transcribed  at  the  Aca- 
demy's expense.   3.  He  shall  have  a  discretionary  power  of  aaawei^ 
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ing,  as  he  pleases,  tlie  letters  receiired  by  him.  But  if  the  solgect  be 
difficult,  or  the  measures  discussed  weighty,  it  is  recommended  to 
him  to  consult  the  Academy,  if  a  meeting  be  near ;  otherwiie,  to 
ask  the  advice  of  the  Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer,  i.  It 
shall  be  his  peculiar  charge  and  power,  (siiiiiect  to  the  aforesaid  re- 
gulations,) to  direct  the  attention  of  correspondents  to  such  subjects 
as  they  may  investigate,  and  to  transmit  any  requests  to  that  pur- 
pose from  the  Academy.  5.  Under  similar  regnlatbns,  he  shall 
likewise  have  a  discretionary  power  of  commencing  new  connec- 
tions, introducing  such  correspondents  to  the  notice  of  the  Ac»» 
demy,  and  of  proposing  candidates  for  corresponding  seats.  6.  He 
shall  enter  in  the  correspondence  book,  all  the  letters  or  memorials 
which  he  writes  to  such  correspondents  or  corresponding  memben;, 
with  the  dates  of  their  being  written,  and  shall  present  this  book  at 
every  meeting,  to  be  read  at  the  commencement  of  the  philoeophi- 
cal  news,  and  consulted  by  the  members  present.  7.  If  he  has  uih 
dertaken  any  communication  in  his  official  capacity,  which  the  Acft*» 
demy  deems  unworthy  of  it,  he  shall  at  this  decision  make  a  recan- 
tation on  the  subject  to  the  correspondents ;  a  copy  of  which  recan- 
tation  shall  be  inserted  in  the  correspondence  book.  8.  He  shall, 
in  an  account  book  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  insert  dated  mi- 
nutes of  all  expenses  that  he  may  incur  in  the  Academy's  service. 
Ordinary  expenses  shall  be,  postage  of  letters  received,  and  of  sudi 
Bs  he  may  think  proper  to  post-pay ;  account  and  correqpondenee 
books ;  and  carriage  of  papers,  specimens,  books,  or  other  parcels. 
Extraordinary  expenses  shall  consist  of  such  as,  in  the  course  of  hif 
communications  with  correspondents,  &c.  it  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  incur,  either  for  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  Aca4aGQy, 
extending  its  list  of  correspondents,  or  indudng  and  enabling  thete  to 
communicate.  If,  without  orders,  the  corresponding  secretary  (le*i 
frays  any  extraordinaries  which  the  Academy  afterwards  disapproves 
of,  he  is  not  to  receive  any  reimbursement." 
It  was  furtha*  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Homer, 
**  That  the  members  of  the  Academy  shaU,  before  Saturday  the 
3d  of  February  next,  give  in  lists  of  such  subjects,  in  the  di&rent 
branches  of  philosophical  inquiry,  as  they  think  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  Academy,  and  presenting  a  field  for  investigation  and 
research. 

**  That  on  the  said  Saturday  the  Sd  of  February,  a  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  to  class  the  various  sul:ti^te>  ^us  collected,  into 
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two  general  listed  one  of  salgects  in  the  Phyncs  of  Matter,  theodiar 
of  subjects  in  the  Physics  of  Mind :  amnging  the  subjects  of  odi 
general  list  in  that  order  which  shall  appear  to  the  Committee  moit 
convenient  for  inyestigation ;  and  that  this  Committee  shall  pre* 
sent  their  report  at  the  Jbllowing  meeting  of  Saturday  the  10th  of 
February. 

*'  That^  if  this  arrangement  be  approyed  of  by  the  Academy^  the 
subjects  contained  in  each  list  shall  be  investigated  in  regular  suc- 
cession. That  the  first  subject  at  the  head  of  each  list  shall  be 
taken  into  immediate  consideration ;  and  being  subdiTided  each  in- 
to several  heads  or  branches  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  conTemenoe  of 
investigation  may  suggest,  these  subdivisions  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Academy  at  choice,  any  member  being 
allowed  to  choose  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  the  subdivisions.  That  the 
two  subjects,  one  relating  to  the  Physics  of  Matter,  the  other  to  the 
Physics  of  Mind,  shall  thus  be  referred  each  to  a  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation ;  which  Committee  shall  have  a  discretionary  power,  like 
the  other  Committees  of  the  Academy,  of  appointing  its  own  meet- 
ings and  presenting  its  report.  That  this  report  shall  consist  of  the 
series  of  papers  written  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
several  subdivisions  of  the  subject.  That  there  shall  be  no  olgec- 
tion  to  the  assignment  of  the  same  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of 
the  sul](iect  to  different  members,  if  agreeable  to  them  ;  provided 
that  those  who  undertake  more  than  one,  shall  be  obliged  to  pre- 
sent se][)arate  papers,  or  separate  chapters  of  a  paper,  on  each  sub- 
division undertaken  by  them,  in  order  that  the  intention  of  the 
Academy  in  distributing  and  arranging  the  sulgects  of  investigip 
tion  may  still  be  answered." 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Reddie,  Mr.  WOliam  Taylor  was  admit- 
ted a  member  of  the  Academy. 

A^oumed  to  Saturday  the  27th  current. 

NoTs  F.    Page  80. 

Though  the  distinguished  individual  who  at  present  conducts 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  the  superintendence  of  the  pspers 
from  the  commencement,  he  was  not  nominated  Editor  till  the 
publication  of  the  fourth  number  ;  and  the  publication  of  the  third 
number  was,  in  his  absence,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  gentieman 
who  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  contiibuton 
to  its  pages.     It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  none  of  these  eminent 
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liiunduTgUnding  to  itmen  thai 
icrftre  with  their  habiti  of  in- 
ime  matert&la  fin  the  fonith 
I  pardculftr,  he  had  written  ■ 
^lurne  of  MisB  BuUk'a  Plajra. 
i'reat  spiric,  upon  the  aaiDC 
This  he  regretted  no  fwtber 
ig  tealiiDon<f  to  the  merits  of 
lined  a  very  high  idea.  He 
ing  one  of  the  first  in  Edin- 
-i :  and  he  regretted  that  hei 
unbic  reception.  Upon  the 
iL'Ct  he  said,  nilh  a  aniile,  "  I 
eat  heresies  of  the  Edinburgh 

has  Ecarcely  ever  appeared  in 
[iprobation  it  ileserTes,  I  must 
the  first  (xlitioD  of  his  work  on 
Hce  ig  made  in  another  part  of 
jc^tiee  slso  met  with  a  very  high 
..u  lie  was  the  author.  Indeed, 
iirvir  mtnlioned  cither  u  a  poet 
r  a  plinige  has  been  given,  which 
.dily  redeemed. 

r  O.  Page  88. 
occupied  much  of  his  thoughts,  and 
tnade  up  his  mind.  From  the  letteta 
^■ve  consulted  him  upon  the  niliiject. 
H  of  Dr.  Anderson,  the  earlj  friend  of 
\,  to  bseit  the  following  extract  from  one 

K  jut  and  undischarged  claim  uti  so  hear  j 
1  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  riling 
view,  as  to  leamiag,  disposition,  and 
I  uie  on  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
Jurats  in  life.  There  are  great  difficulties  every 
r  he  i*  a  lawyo:  or  physician  he  wilt  aunnount 
TMt  talents  he  give*  steady  application ;  if  he 
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imctises  economy  and  tempermnoe,  and  takes  care  to  condiirt  Ha 
Mudiea  with  the  doe  intermixture  of  air  and  exerdae  neoeMuy  to 
preierve  the  health  of  the  mind.  I  have  made  some  reflectioDi^  ia 
the  Life  of  Bums^  on  the  universality  of  geniua,  to  which  1  bq;  hit 
attention.  I  look  to  Brown  as  entering  upon  a  very  briUiant  csxeer. 
He  seems  to  me  destined  to  sustain  the  honours  of  Scottiah  Uto^ 
txae,  a  high  destination^  in  the  coming  age.  As  soon  aa  Buxuii 
off  my  hands  I  will  write  to  him  fully." 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  come  forward  to  the  bar,  his  success  would 
have  been  almost  certain.    He  possessed  great  powers  of  ready 
speaking,  and  saw,  by  a  glance,  all  the  bearings  of  the  most  eom- 
plicated  questions,  leaving  no  loop-note  for  his  adversary  to  escape. 
One  of  the  most  acute  and  subtle  pleaders  of  our  har  has  often 
declared,  that  if  there  was  a  difficulty  he  could  not  unraTel  be  wonld 
apply  to  Tom  Brown.    I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  theie 
might  not  have  been  an  over  subtilty  in  his  xeasonings,  and  dut 
he  might  not  have  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the  views  and 
talents  of  his  hearers.     He  would  have  been  apt  also  to  refer  has 
facts  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  rather  than  to  the  princqiles 
of  any  system  of  laws ;  which,  though  it  ultimately  m^^t  have 
been  of  advantage  to  the  science  of  law  itself,  would  probably,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  operated  unfavourably  to  his  own  socotsi 
He  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  acoommodatiflg  his 
arguments  to  the  capacities  and  views  of  those  he  had  to  do  with; 
but  he  did  not  always  act  upon  his  own  convictions.      In  the  esrly 
part  of  his  life  he  occasionally  indulged  in  cards,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  vrhist  player.     The  whole  art  of  his  sacossi^  he  once 
told  me,  consisted  hi  a  quick  discovery  of  die  play  of  his  partner, 
and  in  an  immediate  conformity  to  it,  even  though  oontnry  to  the 
rule.    This  the  sdentiflc  pUiyers  could  not  <iondescettd  to,  and 
played  so  well  that  they  lost  the  game.     In  the  great  fjuae  af  M 
he  forgot,  I  suspect,  that  his  method  was  equally  iaiportaat ;  or 
radier,  perhaps,  he  chose  to  lose  the  stake,  rather  thin  oobdescend 
to  any  thing  unscUntific.    The  flowing  letter,  which  I  nioeived 
from  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  most  valued  fHends,  will  be  read  with 
great  interest,  as  relating  to  this  and  to  another  very  important 
suliriect. 

'^  From  Dr.  Brown*s  astonishing  acuteness  of  discriminalioo, 
and  power  of  analysis,  exhibited  even  at  an  early  period  of  life,  I 
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MitioiNiteil,  while  be  was  a  student  of  law,  many  origkial  and  en- 
lightened  views  in  the  idence  of  Joritprudeoce.  And,  when  he 
afterwards  relinquished  the  more  lucrative  practice  of  medicine, 
to  attain  the  higher  honours  of  the  chsir  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
to  giye  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  great  metaphysical  talents, 
I  frequently  urged  him,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  friendship,  to 
sacrifice  the  amusement  of  writing  occasional  pieces  of  poetry,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  that  branch  of  the  third  part 
of  his  course,  which  would  hare  embraced  the  doctrines  of  poHti* 
eal  economy.  In  that  department,  I  was  persuaded,  his  unrirslled 
acumen  would  have  detected  many  errors,  and  introduced  a  pre« 
cision  of  phraseology,  a  simplicity  of  doctrine,  and  a  hiroinotts  ar- 
rangement previously  unknown.  And  the  only  apprehension  1 
entertained  of  his  success  was,  that  the  fineness  of  his  intelleet,  and 
his  little  intercourse  with  the  coarser  part  of  the  species,  might 
have  rendered  him  less  disposed  to  take  into  practical  calculation 
the  obstacles  to  improvement,  which  arise  from  the  very  nature  of 
man,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  friction 
which  constantly  impedes  the  wheels  of  the  machine  of  civil 
society,  even  under  die  best  arrangement  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  attain." 

Note  H.    Page  96. 

Dr.  Brown  published  two  other  pamphlets  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion. The  one  was  entitled,  "  A  Short  Criticism  of  the  Terms  of 
the  Charge  against  Mr.  Leslie  in  the  Pk-otest  of  the  Ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  as  explained  by  them  in  their  late  Pamphlet."  Of 
this  pamphlet,  I  think  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Brown  to  In- 
sert the  high  testimony  of  Mr.  Playfair,  in  his  "  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  the  Examination  of  Professor  Stewart's  short  State- 
ment of  Facts." 

"  On  the  subject  of  your  metaphysical  argument,  as  managed 
either  in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  your  Ihcamination,  I  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  enter.  It  has  already  received  what  seems  t6 
me  a  masterly  and  victorious  refutation,  when,  by  a  substitution, 
as  clear  and  exact  as  could  be  expected  in  the  solution  of  an  alge- 
braic question,  you  are  proved  to  have  accused  MV  Leslie  of  de- 
nying an  identical  proposition.     It  is  no  ordinary  degree  of  merit, 

amid  the  obscurity  of  your  language,  and  from  the  multitude  of 
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your  contndietions  and  tautologies^  to  have  eztrmcted  thia  sniple 
and  carious  result^  and  to  have  done  so  with  the  evidence  of  a  ma- 
thematical demonstration."    Pp.  79,  73. 

The  other  pamphlet  to  which  I  referred,  is  entitled^  an  ''  £xi- 
mination  of  some  Remarks  in  the  Reply  of  Dr.  John  Ing^  to  Ph>- 
fessor  Playfair.*'  It  may  be  read  for  its  ingenuity  and  keen  and 
delicate  satire,  when  the  interest  in  the  pamjUet  to  which  it  refcn, 
and  even  in  the  general  question,  has  passed  away.  I  have  no  wiA, 
however,  to  revive  the  dispute  in  this  place.  The  opinion  of  Ae 
public  in  regard  to  the  whole  proceedings  is  too  decided  to  allow 
any  apprehensions  of  an  attempt  at  a  repetition  of  them.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  in  some  passages  in  Dr.  Brown'a  two  pam- 
phlets may  be  discovered  the  secret  cause  of  much  of  the  opposition 
that  he  afterwards  met  with. 

Note  I.   Page  131. 

Though,  in  the  paragraph  to  which  this  note  refers,  1  wish  the 
discussion  to  resolve  itself  entirely  into  a  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  from 
any  idea  that  Dr.  Brown's  views  regarding  power  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  philosophers  that  preceded  him,  or  that  they  are  pes* 
sessed  of  little  value.  The  value  of  Mr.  Hume's  speculations  hss 
been  admitted  by  all  the  great  men  who  have  succeeded  him,  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Homer, 
who  (in  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  well  known 
to  be  written  by  that  distinguished  gentleman)  has  spoken  of  the 
Ejtsay  Im  Necessary  Connexion,  as  the  "  most  valuable  contribution 
to  philosophical  logic  that  has  been  made  since  the  publication  of 
Lord  fiacon's  writings."  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  views  of 
the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  causation,  which,  it  is  now  aUowed 
on  all  hands,  more  than  any  thing  else,  misled  them  in  their  inves- 
tigations ;  when  we  consider  that  Des  Cartes  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  ^^  Perspicuum  est  optimam  philosophandi  viam  nos  aequu- 
turos,  si  ex  ipsius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatamm  cognitioDem 
deduceie  conemur,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfectissimam,  que  eat  effio- 
tuum  per  causas,  acquiramus ;"— when  we  consider  Baoon'a  notions 
about  the  possibility  of  inducing  forms ; — when  we  consider  that 
Locke  himself  has  stated,  that  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  by  impulse, 
'^  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in,"  (Locke's 
Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  8.) ; — when  we  consider  all  this,  with  whatever 
pity  or  indignation  we  may  view  Mr.  Hume*s  soepticiam,  it  is  im« 
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ponible  not  to  feel  that  he  has  laid  science  under  no  common  obli- 
gation to  him^  in  removing  the  rubbish  from  around  our  ideas  of 
causation,  that  had  impeded  so  often  the  efibrts  of  the  philosophers 
who  preceded  him.  But  while  this  much  may  be  allowed  to  Mr. 
Hume,  it  must  also  be  stated,  that  his  analysis  is  far  from  being 
complete ;  that  both  his  thought  and  language  are  often  deficient  in 
precision ;  and  that  his  essay,  too,  contains  opinions  that  lead  to 
dangerous  conclusions,  (though  the  danger,  as  I  shall  immediately 
show,  has  been  oyerrated.) — Dr.  Brown  has  supplied  Mr.  Hume*s 
deficiencies.  His  analysis  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute ; 
his  work  is  remarkable  for  precision ;  he  has  introduced  into  it  many 
original  and  profound  views,  and  he  has  removed  completely  all  that 
can  be  considered  as  of  a  dangerous  tendency  in  Mr.  Hume's  dis- 
quisition. That  such  a  work  was  wanted,  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
has  read  all  the  jargon  that  was  written  and  spoken  in  the  famous 
Leslie  case,  by  men  of  liberal  education  at  least,  and  many  of  them 
far  from  being  deficient  in  acuteness.  The  merits  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Brown's  work  was  borne  ample  testimony  to  by  Mr. 
Homer,  (whose  approbation  may  be  considered  as  fame,)  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made.  Many,  however, 
considered  the  argument,  as  conducted  in  the  first  edition,  to  be 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  But  I  never  knew  any  one,  who  was  at 
all  competent  to  judge  of  metaphysical  discussions,  who  did  not  rise 
convinced  by  the  perusal  of  his  last  edition.  The  testimony  that 
Mr.  Playfair,  so  honourably  to  his  candour,  bore  to  its  merits,  has 
been  alluded  to ;  and  there  was  one  highly  respectable  individual, 
who  took  a  decided  and  an  active  part  against  Mr.  Leslie,  who  can- 
didly acknowledged  that  the  fuller  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  as  to 
causation,  in  the  third  edition,  had  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong. 

Dr.  Brown  has  proved,  by  many  quotations,  that  it  is  altogether 
uigust  to  accuse  Mr.  Hume  himself  of  denying  the  idea  of  power. 
(Cause  and  Efiect,  chap.  iv.  sect  6.)  In  the  Essay  on  Necessary 
Connexion,  Mr.  Hume  certainly  does  state  as  clearly  as  language 
can  express,  that  we  have  an  idea  of  necessary  connexion.  Dr. 
Held  was  the  first  who  represented  him  as  maintaining  the 
opposite  doctrine;  and  his  views,  I  presume,  have  been  copied 
by  the  writers  who  followed  him,  without  their  putting  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  consulting  Mr.  Hume's  wridnga  for  themselves. 
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That  Mr.  Hume*8  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ides  of  povcrvis 
erroneoosy  Dr.  Brown  has  completely  established.     (Cause  asd 
Efl^t,  chap.  ir.  sect.  3.)    He  has  scarcely,  perhspa,  sooeeeded  m 
weQ  in  showing,  that  Hunie*s  notions  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
idea  does  not  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.    Though  creo  hoM^ 
too,  the  facU  are  rather  in  Dr.  Brow]i*s  favour.     Mr.  Stewart  hn 
ascribed  the  following  argument  to  Mr.  Hume,  nnd  it  aeems  f«y 
generally  imagined  that  it  is  the  argument  whidi  Mr.  Hume  csn- 
sidered  as  most  conclusiye.    "  He/'  (Mr.  Hume)  **  takes  it  tm 
granted,  that  we  haye  no  other  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  than  of 
two  successiye  events  whidi  are  inyariaUy  conjoined  ;  that  vehavs^ 
therefore,  no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  eyent  in  nature  is  neees- 
sarily  connected  with  another,  or  to  infer  the  operation  of  power 
from  the  changes  we  ohserye  in  the  uniyenob"    (Outlines  of  Mo> 
ral  Philosophy,  sect  954.)    Now,  upon  turning  to  Mr.  Hunie*s 
Essay  on  Proyidence  and  a  Future  State,  we  find  this  argumcBt 
only  yery  darkly  hinted  at,  and  by  flu*  the  greater  part  of  his  rea- 
soning turns  upon  another  point  altogether.  Taking  it  for  grsnled, 
that  we  haye  no  right  to  suppose  more  to  be  in  the  cauae,  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  witnessed  effect,  he  arguea,  in  a  manner 
that  is  almost  as  disgraceful  to  his  understanding  as  to  his  heart; 
not,  howeyer,  against  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  phenomena  we 
witness,  but  against  the  perfection  of  the  attr^mies  of  the  being  that 
is  the  cause.    ''  So  far  as  the  traces  of  any  attributes  at  present  ap- 
pear^ so  far  may  we  conclude  these  attributes  to  exwt.  The  sapposi- 
tion  of  farther  attributes  is  mere  hypothesis."    (Hume's  Essays, 
voL.  ii.  p.  144.)    Now,  my  purpose  in  making  thia  atatenent,  is  to 
showytiiat  Hume  drew  his  conclusions,  in  this  Essay,  tnm  piiaci^es 
that  will  not  be  disputed,  by  those  who  hold  sentiments  altsgethcr 
different  from  him  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power ;  sad 
that  it  is  not  by  attacking  his  doctrines  as  to  causation  that  his  eon- 
dosions  are  to  be  ayoided ;  but  by  showing  that  he  reasons  erro- 
neously from  his  own  principles. — ^At  i^  eyents,  it  is  surely  hsid, 
that  when  Dr.  Brown  has  proyed  that  Mr.  Hume  maintained  tkat 
we  had  an  idea  of  pow^,  and  has  eyen  '(chap.  iy.  sect.  6.)  atleinpt- 
ed  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  Mr.  Hune*s  maintaiBing  the 
contrary  doctrine,  whidi  is  so  '^  completely  opposite  to  die  fbel- 
ings  of  which  eyery  mind  is  almost  eyery  moment  cousdons :" — It  is 
certainly  hard,  that  the  charge  is  not  only  repeated  against  Mr. 
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Hume,  but  that  even  Dr.  Brown  himself  is  involved  in  it  along 
with  him. 

I  may  here  insert  a  testimonial  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown,  though  it 
has  no  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  farther  than  that  it  ori* 
ginally  formed  a  part  of  this  Note  as  it  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Instructor : — ''  In  common  with  the  illustrious  men  of  science  who 
adorn  your  country,  I  have  to  lament  the  unexpected  death  of  Dr* 
Brown.  His  sagacity,  his  acuteness,  his  fairness,  his  candour,  the 
geperal  perspicuity,  and  the  occasional  splendour,  of  his  diction, 
were  to  me  decisive  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  impartiality  which 
guided  the  Edinburgh  electors,  in  looking  out  for  a  man  not 
unworthy  to  succeed  such  a  man  as  yourself.  They  must  have 
been  aware  of  your  extensive  and  permanent  celebrity;  they 
must  have  felt,  that  the  credit  of  their  University  depended  upon 
their  proper  choice  of  a  successor.  They  acted  up  to  their  hi^ 
and  sacred  duty,  and  thus  sustained  the  credit  of  their  renown- 
ed university,  in  the  estimation  of  all  scholars  and  all  philoaophers, 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  all  Europe."— i^x^mcryhMt 
a  Letter  of  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr,  Stewart* 

Note  K.    Page  161. 

(Letter  to  Dr.  Gregory's  Patients.  J 
A  person  who  asks  the  advice  of  only  one  physician,  must  no 
doubt  be  surprised,  and  may  perhaps  be  displeased,  at  receiving 
the  advice  of  two.  It  .is  therefore  necessary  to  explain  the  rea- 
son of  such  a  singular  deviation  from  the  common  practice  of  my 
profession. 

For  a  long  time  past  J  have  found  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  avoid  considerable  delays  in  answering  professional 
letters,  and  in  giving  my  o]^on  and  advice  in  writing,  in  cases, 
the  histories  of  which  were  sent  to  me  from  distant  places.  These 
delays  were  always  vexatious  to  myself,  and  often  distressing  to  my 
patients;  many  of  whom  earnestly  required  to  have  my  answer 
and  advice  by  return  of  post,  and  all  of  whom  would  confidently 
expect  to  receive  it  in  two  or  three  days  at  farthest.  But  this  no 
exertions  of  diligence  could  enable  me  to  accomplish.  Independ- 
ently of  the  time  required  to  consider  many  of  the  cases  sent  to  me 
for  my  opinion,  the  time  often  required  to  write  (whether  with  my 
own  hand,  or  by  dictating  to  a  secretary,  as  had  long  been  my 
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(inctice)  a  proper  opinion  and  adyioe«  in  one  cue,  was  moce  tbin  I 
could  command^  from  the  more  urgent  calls  of  professional  du^,  is 
sereral  days ;  and  it  sometimes  hi^pened  that  I  received  aeyenl 
saoh  letters  and  cases  in  one  day  ;  perhaps  more  than  I  could  an;- 
•wer  properly  in  ten.  The  delay  in  answering  them  was  the  man 
•vexatious  to  some  of  those  patients  who  consulted  me  by  letter 
that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  answer  their  letters  just  in  the  order  is 
which  I  received  them,  being  obliged  to  answer  the  most  urgent  of 
•them  in  preference  to  the  less  urgent^  in  which  a  delay^  even  of 
several  days,  could  be  of  no  material  bad  consequence.  TheK  de- 
lays and  inconveniendes  have  often  been  much  increaaed  by  my 
bdng  called  to  distant  visits  in  the  country,  implying,  neoesarily, 
an  absence  of  several  days  from  Edinburgh,  with  little  or  no  time 
or  opportunity  to  answer  such  letters,  or  give  my  opinion  and  sd- 
(Vice  in  such  cases  as  1  had  previously  received ;  while,  in  the  mess 
•time,  several  more  were  accumulating  upon  me. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  for  a  long  time  past  I  have 
almost  constantly  been  in  arrear  of  professional  writing  ;  and  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months,  this  arxear  haa  gradually  in- 
creased upon  me. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
of  either  refusing  to  give  my  advice  in  writing  to  patients,  (whe- 
^er  in  Edinburgh  or  at  a  distance,)  who  required  it  of  me,  or  else 
procuring  the  aid  of  one  of  my  brethren,  who  might  asaist  me  in 
that  part,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  my  professional  duty. 

The  former  alternative  would  certainly  have  been  ihoaght  very 
disobliging  at  least,  if  not  worse.  I  have  therefore  prefened  the 
latter ;  and  I  think  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Brown^  as  my  ooa^iutor  in 
.  ^t  part  of  my  professional  labours. 

It  wUl  easily  be  believed,  that,  in  such  drcumstanoea,  for  my 
own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  my  patients,  I  should  anxiously  wish 
to  have  the  best  assistance  that  I  could  procure«  Bat  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  has  been  so  well  known,  even  from  early  youth,  aa  a 
of  talents,  and  learning,  and  science,  that  there  cam  be  no 
for  any  testimonial  of  mine  in  his  favour.  He  waa  for  sei 
my  pupil  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  whiah  Jie.tiMlLhis 
d^ee  of  Doctor  of  Physic  in  1803 ;  snd  he  is  bow  a  Fdlow  ef  te 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  this  dty. 
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The arcangement  that  we  have  made  leaves  each  of  us  at  fall, 
liberty  to  have  patients  of  virhom  the  other  will  know  nothing  ; 
which,  in  many  cases,  must  be  very  desirable  to  our  respective  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  to  ourselves  individually :— but  no  vnritten  dire^ 
dons  to  any  patients  will  be  given,  under  our  joint  names,  thai  - 
have  not  previously  been  the  subject  of  consultation  between  us.  ■ 
Every  sudi  paper  of  directions  as  the  inclosed,  of  course,  cxpressca 
our  joint  opinion. 

By  this  airangement,  therefore,  patients  who  consult  me  may  • 
profit,  and  certainly  can  lose  nothing.    As  the  arrangement  k* 
made,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  but  also  for  our  own, 
and  chiefly  for  my  convenience,  it  is  on  no  account  to  bring  any 
additional  expence  on  those  persons  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to 
ask  my  professional  advice. 

James  Gaiooav,  M.  D. 

St.  Andritw^s  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  1,  1806. 

Note  L.    Page  196. 

In  his  preliminary  lecture,  after  his  appointment,  he  introduced, 
as  is  usual  in  jBuch  cases,  some  remarks  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  character  of  his  predecessors,  which,  not 
being  applicable  but  in  the  first  lecture  after  an  appointment^ 
were,  in  the  succeeding  years,  laid  aside.  Though  they  could  not 
with  propriety  have  been  introduced  in  the  printed  lectures,  they 
are  well  worthy  <^  being  preserved,  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  present  them  to  the  reader. 

''Two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors  are  yet  alive. 
One  of  them,  long  retired  from  academic  labours,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  repose  dignified  by  old  age,  and  virtue,  and  literary  glory,  is 
known  to  you,  perhaps,  only  as  an  author.  Yet  the  historian  of 
Rome,  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  has  not  trust- 
ed his  glory  to  those  wcMrikt  akme.  In  consigning  his  fame  to 
posterity,  he  has  availed  himself  of  his  labours  in  this  place;  and, 
in  his  System  of  Moral  and  Po]lidcal  Philosophy,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  splendid  memorial  of  his  acad^nio  eminence.  Of  the  im- 
pression, however,  which  his  lectures  produced  on  the  tninds  of 
those  who  heard  them,  and  of  the  consequent  interest  which  they 
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attracted  to  hia  lubject,  1  can  speak  only  fjom  the  report  of  his 
ftiendi  and  pupils. 

''  It  is  no/  80  with  his  illostrioua  sacoessor,  now  unfortunately  re- 
tired from  the  active  exertions  of  that  chair  which  he  so  long  and 
■0  g^riously  fiUed.  Of  all  which  he  was  in  tbia  place,  I  can  speak 
from  more  than  r^ort, — from  those  feelin^i  whldi  I  have  shared 
in  common  with  his  whole  auditory,  and  which  many  of  you,  pi»> 
bably,  have  had  the  happiness  to  partake.  It  ia  impoonUe  lor  me 
-—if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
my  own  feelings — it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  time  when  1 
sat  where  you  now  sit,  and  when  all  the  wondera  and  all  tke  de- 
lights of  intellectual  philosophy  were  first  revealed  to  me,  by  that 
luminous  reason,  which  could  have  given  perspicuity  even  to  the 
obscurest  science,  and  that  eloquence,  which  most  have  rendced 
any  science  delightful. 

'*  There  is  in  every  bosom  some  love  of  truth,  as  there  ia  a  bve  of 
h'ght  in  every  eye  that  is  capable  of  vision.  But  the  permanent 
efiect  of  indifference,  or  zealous  interest,  which  truth  produces  in 
the  mind,  depends  as  much  on  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is 
communicated,  as  on  the  knowledge  itself.  In  this  respect,  seienoe 
is  truly  like  that  common  sunshine,  to  which  it  baa  been  so  oflen 
compared.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  intensity  of  light  that  the  chsrm 
consists.  The  chief  enchantment  is  in  the  diversity  of  colours  in- 
to which  it  flows,  adorning  every  object  wfaidi  it  enables  us  to 
perceipe.  And  though  it  would  have  been  no  tnudl  Uesung  of 
nature  to  have  poured  light  on  the  eye  of  man,  thou^  all  had  been 
one  whiteness,  distinguishing  objects  only  as  more  or  lesa  brilliaot, 
how  much  more  gracious  is  her  bounty,  when  she  apreada,  in  in- 
exhaustible profusion  of  tints,  her  innumerable  blosaoma  at  our 
f^et, — when  she  can  bid  us  look  to  the  valley,  and  the  rock,  and 
the  forest,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  heavens,  and  ei\joy,  in  all  its 
magnificent  varieties,  that  radiance,  from  which,  in  its  undivided 
splendour,  the  eye  must  soon  have  turned  away,  with  wearaiesa 

tod  pain. 

''  In  this  happy  art,  of  throwing,  on  every  sulgect  which  he  tieat- 
ed,  not  light  alone,  but  those  coloun  which  render  light  itailf  en- 
chanting, Mr.  Stewart  was  eminently  suceesaful.  Yet  the  gicat 
merit  of  his  lectures  was  something  more  than  this*  It  waa  not 
the  mere  statement  of  a  series  of  trutbs  in  moat  lucid  order,  and 
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the  decoration  of  these  with  a  rich  and  varied  profusion  of  imag- 
ery and  appropriate  expression^  hut  an  eloquence  of  a  higher  kind  ; 
that  eloquence  of  fmoiion,  the  most  animating  because  itself  the 
most  animated,  to  which  genius  indeed  is  necessary,  but  which 
genius  alone  is  incapable  of  producing.    There  are  many  most  pro- 
found reasoners,  who  lay  down  their  series  of  arguments  so  demon- 
stratively, and  yet  so  coldly,  that  our  assent,  which  we  cannot 
withhold  from  them,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  reluctant;  and  there 
are  many  most  ingenious  rhetoricians  who  know  how  to  adorn 
whatever  they  write  or  say,  with  ornaments  so  rich  and  so  faultless 
that  we  almost  feel  it  a  sort  of  injustice  not  to  be  delighted  with 
them,  and  who  want  nothing  to  prove  them  truly  eloquent,  but 
the  sympathy  of  those  whom  they  address.     Far  different  was  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Stewart.    Even  in  treating  of  subjects  abstract 
and  severe  in  themselves,  it  made  itself  truly  felt,  as  eloquence  of 
the  heart.     It  did  not  merely  convince  of  truth,  but  it  impressed 
vrith  the  conviction.     It  assimilated,  while  the  magic  lasted,  every 
mind  to  its  own  ardour,  and  thus  producing  that  philosophic  spirit, 
which  is  better  than  philosophy,  led  the  mind,  beyond  the  mere 
acquiescence  of  the  moment,  to  dwell  on  the  subjects  which  it 
loved,  and  examine  and  discover  for  itself. 

f'  On  the  loss  which  you  have  suffered,  and  which  the  University  ' 
has  suffered,  by  the  retirement  of  my  illustrious  colleague,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge.  But  there  is  some  comfort  in  thinking  that 
he  is  not  wholly  lost  to  us ;  that  in  his  retirement  he  will  continue 
that  great  office  of  instruction,  which  he  began  and  prosecuted  so 
indefatigably  in  this  place ;  and  that,  in  his  writings,  we  shall  still 
be  partakers  of  all  that  eloquence  which  outlives  the  moment 

"  In  the  perusal  of  the  works,  with  which  his  leisure  cannot  fail 
to  enrich  us,  you  may  truly  conceive  yourselves  as  listening  to  him 
still ;  not  indeed  in  a  narrow  auditory,  but  with  that  great  audience 
of  mankind,  in  which,  from  the  long  series  of  generations  that  are 
yet  to  exist,  patriots  and  philosophers  are  listening  with  you,  in- 
spired and  animated  to  virtue  by  the  same  truths,  with  which  he 
instructs,  and  warms,  and  purifies  his  contemporaries.  'Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  virit  An  si  inter  eoe  quos 
i^nquam  ridiraus  floruisset,  non  solum  libroe  gus,  verum  etiam 
imagines  conquireremus,  cgusdem  nunc  honor  prssentis  et  gratia 
quasi  satietate  languescet.^    At  hoc  pravum  nuilignumque  esti 
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jBon  admirari  hominem  admiratione  dignuaidiiiin^  4^iia  Tidae, 
alloquij  audire^  complecti^  nee  laudare  tantam,  vcrum  edam  amnc 
oontingit.' " 

Note  M*    Page  215. 

TluB  tendency  is  referred  to  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewirt 
from  d'Alerobert.  "  The  bias  we  acquire  in  consequence  of  habta 
contracted  in  infancy^  to  refer  to  a  substance  material  and  dinsible, 
what  really  belongs  to  a  substance  spiritual  and  simple,  is  a  thiog 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  metaphysicians.  Nothii^  is  per- 
haps more  extraordinary  in  the  operations  of  the  raind,  than  to  see 
it  transport  its  sensations  out  of  itself,  and  to  spread  them,  as  it  were, 
on  a  substance  to  which  they  cannot  possibly  belong.  It  would  be 
difficult/'  Mr.  Stewart  adds,  "  to  state  the  fact  in  question  in  tenm 
mo|e  brief,  precise,  and  perspicuous."*  In  making  this  remark,  Mr. 
Stewart  must  surely  have  forgotten  the  passage  in  the  Zjepiatham  from 
which  I  have  borrowed  the  phrase  in  the  text,  in  which  Hobbes 
incidentally  expresses  the  same  idea  infinitely  more  briefly  and  for- 
dbly,  and  with  not  less  precision  and  perspicuity  than  the  French 
philosopher,  who  certainly  loses  nothing  in  Mr.  Stewart  s  very 
elegant  translation.  The  sentence  in  the  Leviathan^  to  which  I  re- 
fer, runs  thus :  ''  And  though  at  some  certain  distance  the  real  and 
▼ery  object  seem  invested  with  the  fancy  it  begets  in  us,  yet  still 
the  object  is  one  thing,  the  image  or  fancy  another."  LtvkUkam,  part 
i.  chap.  i.  p.  4.  Malebranche  has  expressed  himself  with  greater  ele- 
gance than  either  D'Alembcrt  or  Hobbes,  and  thou^  he  confines 
himself  to  one  of  the  senses,  the  present  doctrine  is  obviously  im- 
plied. Nous  oions  la  lumi^re  ei  les  couleurs  a  noire  ame  et  d  not 
propres  yeux,  pour  emparer  les  objets  de  dehorg*  (Recherche  de  la 
ViritS,  i.  164.)  As  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  or  more  im- 
proving to  the  youthful  taste,  than  to  examine  how  the  same  idea 
is  clothed  by  different  authors,  I  shall  subjoin  the  original  panage, 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  so  elegantly,  and,  I  may  add,  so  charac- 
teristically translated : — Par  une  habitude  prise  dee  noire  ei^itmee, 
e'est  une  chose  Ms  singuliere,  et  digne  de  Vatiention  dee  mHeifhysi" 
eiens,  (pie  ce  penchant  que  nous  avons  a  rapporter  d  une  sMbetance 
matirielle  et  divisible,  ce  qui  appartient  reeUement  d  une  substance 

•  Supp.  to  Encyc.  Hrit.  Vfl.  i.  p.  98. 
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ipiritueUe  et  simple;  et  rien  n*est  pmt-iire  plus  extraordinaire  dans 
les  operations  de  notre  dme,  que  de  la  voir  transporter  hors  d^eUs* 
mSme,  et  etendre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  ses  sensations  sur  une  substance  d 
laqueUe  elles  ne  peuvent  appartenir, 

NoTB  N.  Page  225. 
Am,  after  a  very  careful  and  long  inyestigation^  I  am  fully  oan« 
▼inced  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  doctrines  originally  puUiah* 
ed  by  Dr.  Gall,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  to  have 
considered  them  as  the  standard  by  which  all  other  systems  were  to 
be  tried.  In  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  however,  in  re-» 
gard  to  the  new  system,  its  principles  could  not  be  taken  for  grant* 
ed  without  discussion  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  after  re« 
flection,  to  be  better  to  avoid  any  direct  reference  to  it  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  The  relation,  however,  in  which  the  system  of  Dr. 
Brown  stands  to  the  science  of  phrenology,  is'  of  too  important  a 
nature  to  allow  it  to  be  entirely  passed  over.  And  indeed,  while 
I  conceive  it  to  be  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Brown,  not  to  o&- 
irttde  a  subject  that  can  scarcely  be  named  without  exciting  in 
many  an  almost  insuperable  prejudice,  I  conceive  it  also  to  be 
due  to  myself  to  state,  that  this  is  my  sole  reason  for  not  giving  the 
<)ue8tion  a  more  prominent  place.  Even  in  its  applications  to 
what  Dr.  Brown  has  called  the  physiology  of  mind,  and  to  the 
physiology  of  our  corporeal  part,  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Gall  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting ;  and  when  it  is  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  sciences,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  its  practical 
bearing;,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  the  most  important  discovery 
that  was  ever  made.  The  time  is  long  gone  by  since  this  sul:(ject 
could  legitimately  be  treated  with  ridicule ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
employing  this  weapon  against  it  will  appear  still  more  obviom, 
when  I  mention  that  many  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrines  correspond 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree  with  the  new  system.  I  am  qoDr 
vinoed  that  ibe  time  is  speedily  approaching  wheUj  great  as  Jft. 
Brown's  merits  in  other  respects  will  always  be  allowed  to  be,  .'hit 
greatest  merit  will  be  seen  to  consist  in  the  near  approach  that  he 
has  made  to  many  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  without  the  aids 
of  the  instrument  that  phrenology  presents.* 

*  Upon  this  subject  I  willingly  transcribe  the  remarks  of  my  ezoeOeni 
fn^nd,  Mr.  Combe,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  Fkmenis  o/Fhreno* 
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It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention  it  as  a  part  of  Dr.  Bron'i 
bittory,  that  his  attention^  at  a  ^ery  early  period,  was  directed  to 
the  aulgect,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  third 
number  of  the  Edinbargh  Review,  upon  the  wwk  of  Villiers.   Tbe 
•ystem  was  brought  forward  by  that  superficial  writer  in  sndi  a 
shape  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  sfaoold  have  been  rgeet- 
ed.    At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Bnfwn,  in  bis  article,  defends  the  doe* 
trine  against  the  objection  brought  against  it  from  the  auppoBtks 
diat  it  leads  to  materialism  or  fatalism.    His  attention  was  ato- 
wards  directed  to  the  sul](ject  by  Mr.  Combe's  JSssays ;  snd  ate 
reading  that  work,  he  suted  it  to  me,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  prisiqds 
that  the  primltiye  fieelings  of  the  mind  are  connected  with  partiaiiB' 
parts  of  the  brain,  was  a  sul^ect  worthy  of  investigation,  m^  ^boc  vns 
nothing  a  priori  against  such  an  idea.  At  the  same  time,  heconeened 
that  Drs.  Gall  and  ^urshdm  had  proceeded  farther  than  they  woe 
warranted  by  facts ;  and  he  conceived  that  a  comparison  between 


fQffjf'  **  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  huimble  tribute  to  ths 
talents  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  acuteness,  depth,  and 
oompiehenaiFeness  of  intellect,  displayed  in  his  works  on  the  Jtfind, 
place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  philosophical  authors  ;  and  these  great 
qualities  are  equalled  by  the  purity  and  vividness  of  his  mond  pemp- 
tions.  His  powers  of  analysis  are  unrivalled,  and  his  eloquence  is  fre- 
quently splendid.  His  **  licetures**  will  remain  a  monument  of  what 
the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishing,  In  invostigatiiig  its  own 
oonstitutioh  by  an  imperfect  method.  In  proportion  as  phrenoilogy 
becomes  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genius  will  increase;.  Ibr  it  is  dis 
highest  praise  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  many  points  of  gnat  diflcalty 
and  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  he  has  axrived,  by  hn  own 
reflections,  at  conclusions  harmonizing  with  these  obtained  by 
logical  observation.  Of  this,  his  doctrine  on  the  moral 
ad  in  the  text  (ConsdentioiisnesB)  is  a  striking  instancai 
indeed,  his  arguments  are  subtle;  his  distinctions  too  isfinsd  ;  asd  hia 
ttyle  is  drcoiums ;  but  the  Phrenologist  will  pass  lightly  over 
inperfSwtions:  for  they  ooour  only  occasionally»  and  aiias  frooa ; 
eess  of  the  fiKultios  of  Seoretiveness,  Comparison,  Camslity,  and  Wit;  en 
a  great  endowment  of  which,  along  with  ConoentrativeneaB,  his  psBStim<* 
tion  and  comprehensiveness  depended.  In  fact,  he  posseased  the  organs 
of  theie  powers  largely  developed,  and  they  afford  a  key  to  his  gsaiuk* 


«i 
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the  development  and  manifestations  of  the  lower  animals  should  be 
especially  attended  to,  becaoae  in  them  the  motives  were  less  mixed. 

I  may  mention  that  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  at  that 
time  much  more  imperfect  in  this  country  than  it  now  is,  and  that 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  views  that  are  now  entertain- 
ed, some  of  the  facts  that  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the 
system  would  have  presented  no  difficidty.  His  own  head  afforded  m 
very  striking  confirmation  of  the  system.  His  forehead  was  very  fully 
developed  in  wh\it  Dr.  Gall  has  denominated  .the  faculU  nUtapky^ 
sique,  and  Dr.  Spurzhdm  the  faculty  of  Causality.  The  corre* 
spondence  between  the  other  parts  of  his  cerebral  organization  and 
his  character,  though  they  presented  some  apparent  difficulties^ 
was,  when  fully  understood,  equally  remarkable. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  correspondence  between  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology  and  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown,  is  the  resolving  of  the 
powers  into  simple  and  relative  suggestion  and  the  emotions— cor* 
responding  with  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  and  the  pro« 
pensities  and  sentiments.  Many  of  the  subdivisions  also  corre« 
spond  in  a  very  wonderful  manner :  though  it  is  not  to  be  deni- 
ed that  there  are  differences  also.  At  present,  however,  I  must 
confine  myself  to  general  topics,  without  descending  to  particu- 
lars« 

The  leading  doctrine  of  phrenology  is,  that  different  portions  or 
organs  of  ihe  brain  are  connected  with  the  primitive  feelings  of  the 
mind.  The  truth  of  this  position  can  obviously  be  ascertained  only 
by  observation.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true,  it  may 
be  asked  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  great  principle  to  which 
so  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  that  the  powers,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of  the  mind  are  not  different  from  the  mind,  but  mere* 
ly  the  mind  itself  existing  in  different  states. 

It  requires  bat  little  reflection  to  be  satisfied  that  the  introduo 
tion  of  cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  Dr.  Brown's 
leading  principle.  The  cerebral  organs  are  not  the  mind — nor  is 
any  state  of  these  organs  the  mind.  The  mind  we  believe  to  be  m 
simple  and  indivisible  substance.  And  the  only  difference  that 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology  introduce  in  regtrd  to  Dr.  Brown's 
principle  is,  that  instead  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  being  merely 
the  relations  of  the  simple  substance  mind  to  its  own  former  states 
or  to  external  objects,  they  are  the  relations  of  the  simple  substaiica 
mind  to  certain  portions  of  the  encephalon. 
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In  looking  upon  any  object— m  snow—we  hsTe  the  notion  of  t 
certain  colour.  Now  the  notion  is  not  in  the  snow  but  in  tbe 
mind.  That  is^  the  notion  of  colour  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certsin 
velation  to  an  external  object.  But  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
there  is  an  intervening  step  between  the  snow  and  the  mind.  Thers 
is  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  notion  of  colour,  then,  ii 
the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  optic  nenre.  It  wifl 
be  conceded  that  this  does  not  alter  the  question  as  to  the  simplidty 
of  the  mind.  And  if  this  is  conceded,  it  is  abundantly  obTioas 
tiiat  another  step  in  the  process  might  be  oonoeiTed  without  taking 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  immaterial  part,  and  that  insfesd 
•f  an  affection  of  the  optic  nenre  being  the  immediate  aateoedent 
of  the  notion  of  colour,  it  might  be  a  particular  portion  of  the 
encephalon.  As  the  notion  of  colour  upon  this  supposition  is  a  re- 
lation of  the  mind  to  the  organ  of  colour,  it  follows  that  if  that 
organ  were  changed  in  any  respect,  the  state  of  the  mind  would  aim 
be  changed.  Thus,  if  it  were  larger,  or  of  a  finer  structure,  or  more 
active,  the  perception  of  colour  would  be  more  delicate,  or  quidc, 
or  pleasing.  The  same  remarks  might  be  extended  to  all  the  organs. 
Where  the  organ  of  Causality  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  &own 
himself,  then  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  reason  ;  which  tendency 
is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  material  organ,  which  state 
would  have  been  different  had  the  organ  been  dif^rent. 

A  multitude  of  organs  may  all  be  afiecting  the  mind  at  the  same 
instant,  and  in  that  case  a  variety  of  feelings  will  be  experienoed* 
But  still  the  nrind  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  its  relations  to  these  dif- 
ferent organs  that  are  complex. 

'  When  we  say,  then,  that  when  we  have  any  power,  n  for  ex- 
ample, of  reasoning,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  powa  is  difier- 
ent  from  the  mind.  There  is  a  mat^al  organ  which  is  separate 
fr&tn  the  mind,  but  the  perception  of  relation  is  a  state  wholly 
mentaL  One  state  of  the  organ  may  give  the  perception  of  rela- 
tion, another  the  desire  to  perceive  or  discover  it ;  but  the  perception 
And  desire  are  both  attributes,  not  of  matter  but  of  mind. — The  ef- 
fect of  the  organ  being  large  or  small,  active  or  inactive  in  difibreot 
individuals,  or  upon  the  same  individual  at  different  times,*  is  the 
subject  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  Cause  and  Eftct,  as 
that  which  Dr.  Brown  had  not  considered. 

Theee  remarks  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  irreconcilable  between  the  principles  of  ihe  phre* 
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ndlogical  syBtem  of  Dr.  Gall  and  the  physioiogf cal  sjBteni  of  Dr. 
Brown.  I  would  willingly  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  many 
particulars  in  which  the  systems  agree,  hut  a  note  woldd  not  affinrd 
room  for  so  extensile  a  discussion.  I  cannot  leave  thesuhject^how- 
ever,  without  remarking,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  system  of 
Phrenology  is  most  valuable  to  those  who  purpose  to  peruse  the 
works  of  Dr.  Brown ;  and  certainly  there  are  none  who  wili  value 
Dr.  Brown's  discoveries  more  than  the  phrenologists. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  another  difficulty  of  a  metaphysical 
nature  may  suggest  itself  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  phrenology. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  soul  when  deprived  of  the  cerebrd 
organs  ?  But  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown  affords  us  no  more  light  upon 
this  point  than  the  system  of  Dr.  GalL  Indeed,  a  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  from  his  Lectures  shows  that  he  considered  that  those 
who  engaged  in  such  inquiries  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our 
faculties.  It  is  only  experience  that  can  teach  us  in  what  state 
the  soul  exists  when  separated  from  the  body.  And  in  this  sense 
the  precept  of  the  poet  holds  equaUy  in  a  scientific  and  in  a  religious 
point  of  view, 

<^  Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore.** 

Note  O.    Page  313. 

Of  the  remark  in  the  text  I  know  not  whether  any  better  exam- 
ple could  be  given  than  that  of  Locke  himself,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  of  which  England  has  to  boast, — a  name  which  ought  not  to 
be  contrasted  but  compared  with  the  other  lights  of  the  world.  He 
aeems  to  bear  the  same  place  in  Metaphysics  that  Newton  holds  in 
Physics — ^both  following  the  methods  in  these  separate  departments 
that  the  great  Master  of  philosophy  had  pointed  out  to  all  future 
inquirers.  That  the  language  of  Locke,  when  he  speaks  of  ideas,  is 
merely  metaphorical,  and  that  he  did  not  conceive  of  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  Berkeley  and  many  others  have  imagined,  admits, 
I  conceive,  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof.  And  yet  the  influence 
of  the  metaphorical  language  that  he  employed,  *  or  rather,  of  the 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  language  in  misleading  the 
mind.  The  cause  of  error,  however,  is  in  general  to  be  sought  deeper 
than  in  the  language  that  is  nsl^,  Wz.  in  the  prejudices  or  errors  that 
ftntt  adopted  the  language. 
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prcgndice  that  oocatioiied  that  languid  to  be  used  onoe  witiiost  a 
meUphor^  is  to  be  traced  in  manj  of  his  speculations.    What  his 
views  really  were,  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  it  ia  not  essy 
to  determine.    His  language  upon  the  subject  is  contradictorj  and 
ambiguous.    Probably  he  had  not  come  to  any  settled  concluskm 
upon  the  sulgect.    When  he  made  it,  therefore,  the  matter  of  im- 
mediate and  separate  reflection,  his  penetrating  mind  seised  the  true 
solution.  But  at  other  times  the  elFect  of  the  language  that  waa  then 
in  use,  or  of  the  general  doctrines  that  then  prevailed,  or  nbove  alU 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  which  we  haTe  refSerred,  led 
him  to  inquiries,  and  methods  of  inquiry,  that  were  inconsistent  with 
the  juster  views  to  which  at  other  times  he  had  arriTed.    It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  third  of  the  heads  into  which  he  diyides  the  sciences, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  ideas  are  concerned,  would,  upon  clearer  doc- 
trines, be  seen  to  be  nothing  distinct  from  the  first.     Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  work  is  vitiated  by  this  very  circumstance.   He  entitles 
his  work  an  Essay  upon  the  Human  Understanding,  but  it  is  obvi* 
ously  rather  a  work  upon  the  materials  upon  which  the  understand- 
ing exercises  itself.    And  how  many  repetitions,  and  illogical  divi- 
sions, and  distinctions  and  inquiries  merely  verbal,  would  have 
been  avoided,  if  he  had  kept  this  principle  more  steadily  in  view. 
By  considering  an  idea  as  something  distinct,  and  treating  chiefly  of 
ideas,  he  has  made  his  work  rather  a  system  of  logic  than  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  understanding.    He  defines  an  idea  to  be  what  the  mind 
is  employed  about  in  thinking.    Now  in  this  way  the  greater  part 
of  the  mental  phenomena  are  passed  over,    without  any  farther 
analysis  than  what  was  necessary  in  material  qualitiea.     Little 
more  attention,  for  example,  is  bestowed  u^n  perxeption  than  upon 
solidity.    By  not  keeping  this  circumstance  in  view,  many  doc- 
trines have  been  ascribed  to  Locke  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  maintained.     For  example,  he  states  relation  to  be  placing 
two  ideas  together.    But  then  he  was  aware  that  the  mind  felt  the 
relation ;  but  the  ideas,  or  rather  complex  idea,  which  ia  the  objetiL 
of  the  mental  feeling — the  thing  that  the  mind  was  employed  aboiit 
—and  not  the  act  of  the  mind  itself,  was  the  olgect  of  his  inquiry. 
He  allowed  that  the  mind  feeling  this  relation  might  be  made  the 
object  of  refiection  itself,  and  then  we  would  have  a  new  idea ; 
vis.  that  of  the  mind  perceiving  the  relation.     Now,  it  ia  obvious 
that  he  would  have  attained  his  end  more  quickly,  if  he  had  made  il 
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his  object  at  once  to  arrive  at  all  the  rimple  ideas  of  this  descrip* 
tion;  and  the  fact^  that  this  was  not  the  method  he  follow^!, 
shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  give  an  analysis  of 
the  understanding. 

Note  P.    Page  449. 

In  Dr.  Brown's  will,  which  was  written  by  his  own  hand  the 
year  before  his  death,  directions  were  given  that  his  ''  body  should 
be  carried  in  the  simplest  manner  to  the  grave,  in  his  native  parisli, 
where  his  dear  father  and  mother  lie." 

The  following  paragraph  contains  his  final  directions  respecting 
his  books  and  manuscripts : 

''  If  my  books  be  sold,  I  will  that,  previously  to  the  sale,  my 
dear  sisters  Janet  and  Eleonora  select  at  their  pleasure  any  num- 
ber of  volumes  which  they  may  wish  to  retain  as  memorials  of  tlie 
many  happy  years  that  have  been  spent  by  us  together ;  years  to 
the  happiness  of  which  their  a£fectionate  kindness  has  so  largely 
contributed.  They,  my  said  sisters  Janet  and  Eleonora,  know  my 
wishes  with  respect  to  my  manuscripts ;  to  them,  accordingly.  I 
give  the  sole  possession  and  control  of  them.  Such  of  them  only 
arc  to  be  published  as  they  recommend  for  that  purpose." 
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attracted  to  his  subject,  I  can  speak  only  from  the  report  of  hk 
ftiends  and  pupils. 

''  It  is  no/  80  with  his  illustrious  successor,  now  unfortunately  re- 
tired from  the  active  exertions  of  that  chair  which  he  so  long  and 
io  gloriously  filled.  Of  all  which  he  was  in  this  pkoe,  Icanqieak 
from  more  than  report, — from  those  feelings  which  I  have  shared 
in  common  with  his  whde  auditory,  and  which  many  of  yon,  pro- 
bably, have  had  the  happiness  to  partake.  It  is  impoasible  for  me 
— if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
my  own  feelings— it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  tine  when  I 
sat  where  you  now  sit,  and  when  all  the  wonders  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  intellectual  philosophy  were  first  revealed  to  me,  by  that 
luminous  reason,  which  could  have  given  perspicuity  even  to  the 
obscurest  science,  and  that  eloquence,  which  must  have  rendered 
any  science  delightful. 

'*  There  is  in  every  bosom  some  love  of  truth,  as  there  is  a  love  of 
h'ght  in  every  eye  that  is  capable  of  vision.  But  the  permanent 
effect  of  indifference,  or  zealous  interest,  which  truth  produces  in 
the  mind,  depends  as  much  on  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is 
communicated,  as  on  the  knowledge  itself.  In  this  respect,  science 
is  truly  like  that  common  sunshine,  to  which  it  has  been  so  often 
compared.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  intensity  of  hghi  that  the  charm 
consists.  The  chief  enchantment  is  in  the  diversity  of  colours  in- 
to which  it  flows,  adorning  every  object  whidi  it  enables  us  to 
perceive*  And  though  it  would  have  been  bo  small  Messing  of 
nature  to  have  poured  light  on  the  eye  of  man,  though  all  had  been 
one  wkiienesSf  distinguishing  objects  only  as  more  or  less  brilliant, 
how  much  more  gracious  is  her  bounty,  when  she  spreads,  in  in- 
exhaustible profusion  of  tints,  her  innumerable  bloaaoms  at  our 
f^et, — when  she  can  bid  us  look  to  the  valley,  and  the  rock«  and 
the  forest,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  heavens,  and  etyoy,  in  all  its 
magnificent  varieties,  that  radiance,  from  which,  in  its  undivided 
splendour,  the  eye  must  soon  have  turned  away,  with  weariDess 

and  pain. 

*'  In  this  happy  art,  of  throwing,  on  every  smlgect  which  he  tvest- 
ed,  not  light  alone,  but  those  colours  which  render  light  itsslf  en- 
chanting, Mr.  Stewart  was  eminently  sucecasful.  Yet  the  gnat 
merit  of  his  lectures  was  something  more  than  this.  It  was  not 
the  mere  statement  of  a  series  of  truths  in  moat  lucid  order,  and 
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the  deooratkm  of  these  with  a  rich  and  varied  profusion  of  imag- 
ery and  approjnriate  expression,  hut  an  eloquence  of  a  higher  kind ; 
that  eloquence  of  emotion,  the  most  animating  hecause  itself  the 
most  animated,  to  which  genius  indeed  is  necessary,  hut  which 
genius  alone  is  incapable  of  producing.    There  are  many  most  pro- 
found reasoners,  who  lay  down  their  series  pf  arguments  so  demon- 
stratiyely,  and  yet  so  coldly,  that  our  assent,  which  we  cannot 
withhold  from  them,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  reluctant ;  and  there 
are  many  most  ingenious  rhetoricians  who  know  how  to  adorn 
whatever  they  write  or  say,  with  ornaments  so  rich  and  so  faultless 
that  we  almost  feel  it  a  sort  of  injustice  not  to  he  delighted  with 
them,  and  who  want  nothing  to  prove  them  truly  eloquent,  but 
the  sympathy  of  those  whom  they  address.     Far  different  was  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Stewart.    £ven  in  treating  of  subjects  abstract 
and  severe  in  themselves,  it  made  itself  truly  felt,  as  eloquence  of 
the  heart*    It  did  not  merely  convince  of  truth,  but  it  impressed 
with  the  conviction.     It  assimilated,  while  the  magic  lasted,  every 
mind  to  its  own  ardour,  and  thus  producing  that  philosophic  spirit, 
which  is  better  than  philosophy,  led  the  mind,  beyond  the  mere 
acqiuescence  of  the  moment,  to  dwell  on  the  subjects  which  it 
loved,  and  examine  and  discover  for  itself. 

f  On  the  loss  which  you  have  suffered,  and  which  the  University  * 
has  suffered,  by  the  retirement  of  my  illustrious  colleague,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge.  But  there  is  some  comfort  in  thinking  that 
he  is  not  wholly  lost  to  us ;  that  in  his  retirement  he  will  continue 
that  great  office  of  instruction,  which  he  began  and  prosecuted  so 
indefatigably  in  this  place ;  and  that,  in  his  writings,  we  shall  still 
be  partakers  of  all  that  eloquence  which  outlives  the  moment. 

"  In  the  perusal  of  the  works,  with  which  his  leisure  cannot  fail 
to  enrich  us,  you  may  truly  conceive  yourselves  as  listening  to  him 
still ;  not  indeed  in  a  narrow  auditory,  but  with  that  great  audience 
of  mankind,  in  which,  from  the  long  series  of  generations  that  are 
yet  to  exist,  patriots  and  philosophers  are  listening  with  you,  in- 
spired and  animated  to  virtue  by  the  same  truths,  with  which  he 
instructs,  and  warms,  and  purifies  his  contemporaries.  'Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  inter  eos  quos 
lumquam  vidimus  floruisset,  non  solum  libros  gus,  verum  etiam 
imagines  conquireremus,  ejusdera  nunc  honor  pnesentis  et  gratia 
quasi   satietate  languescet.^    At  hoc  pravum  mglignumque  esti 
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